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Ozark Ripley---Hal G. Evarts---Ben Robinson---Hy Gage---Will Baird---Maurice Frink 


TEMBO! The Story of African Big Game 


Continuing---by Ben Burbridge 








Enjoy the Great Outdoors 


ree from flies and mosquitoes 


On the Porch. Don’t let mos- 
quitoes spoil the evenings on 
se porch. Spray Flit freely 
around, as you do indoors. 
Spray occasionally during 
evening. a dislike 
Flit as thoroughly outdoors as 
in. They keep at a distance. 
F lit means long, pleasant hours 
on the porch il summer. 

















In Camp. Carry Flit in the 
camp kit. When hiking, spray 
Flit on leggings, “tilt 
stockings, sweaters. Flit does 
not stain. At mealtime, spray 
Flit over the ground to repel 
ants. At night, close the flaps 
and spray Flit inside of tent. 
Spray cots and bedding. Flit 


willkillall flies and mosquitoes. 
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Fishing or Hunting. Use Fit Golfing. Before leaving the 
freely whenever starting on a locker room, spray Flit freely 
tramp or canoe trip. Carry the over knickers, stockings, 
handy Flit sprayer with you. sweater, and cap. Flit will not : 
Spray boats and canoes. Spray stain. Flit will all annoy- ( 
clothing. Flitis non-poisonous. ing mosquitoes and pesky flies 
{tis harmless to man and will ata distance. Golf in comfort. r 
not stain clothing. Spray Fit Outdoor lovers everywhere 
any time outdoors to drive find Flit makes for summer 
away tormenting insects. comfort. ' 
© 1928 Stanco Inc. ( 
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Book Reviews 


Seashore Animals of the Pacific Coast, by Myrtle 
Elizabeth Johnson, Ph.D., and Harry James 
Snook, M.S.; 659 pages; profusely illustrated; 
$7.50 postpaid; The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


This book has grown out of the need felt among 
naturalists, teachers, and others interested in 
natural history, for a non-technical, illustrated 
account of the structure and habits of the com- 
mon seashore animals of the west coast of the 
United States. It is very complete, beautifully 
printed, and absorbingly interesting, as well as 
instructive. 





Bob, the Spaniel, by Blanche Shoemaker Wag- 
staff (Mrs. Donald Carr); 115 pages; $1.50 
postpaid; publisher, G. Howard Watt, New 
York. 

A human-interest story that should occupy a 
permanent place on the book shelf of every dog 
lover, of every admirer of unexcelled writing, 
of every lover of the beautiful and true. Bob, 
the hero, is a springer spaniel of exceptional 
merit. 





The Practical Value of Birds, by Junius Hen- 
derson; 342 pages; $2.50 postpaid; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A volume which analyzes and digests the here- 
tofore scattered North American literature of 
economic ornithology and brings together the 
more significant data in systematic arrangement. 
A valuable aid to the bird lover and student. 
Bears of the Yellowstone, by M. P. Skinner; 158 

pages; illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; A. C. Me- 

Clurg & Co., Chicago. 

In this book, Mr. Skinner, who has studied 
bear life in the Yellowstone for thirty years, tells 
why the bears are famous; what they do in the 
wilderness; what they eat and drink; when they 
are dangerous—and why; where they can be 
found at different times of the day; and inter- 
sperces his narrative with scores of interesting 
anecdotes of his experiences with them. 
Practical Fur Ranching, by O. Kuechler; 216 

pages; illustrated; $2 postpaid; Hunter-Trader- 

Trapper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A complete treatise of the various phases of 
fur farming, with pertinent information on suc- 
cessful methods of breeding, feeding, treatment 
of diseases, and in fact a wealth of non-technical 
data such as the fur farmer, both experienced 
and novice, will find to be helpful in this fascinat- 
ing business. 








Gray Eagle, by Herbert Ravenel Sass; 269 pages; 
illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; Minton, Balch & 
Co., New York. 

Mr. Sass’s previous books have brought him 
the genuine admiration of all nature lovers. In 
Gray Eagle he has written a series of stories 
about animals—the eagle, the puma, the elk, the 
wild duck, the fox, and many adventures of the 
Carolina low country that Mr. Sass knows so 
well. 





The Secret of the Wild, by W. R. Calvert; 252 
pages; $3 postpaid; Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

An unusual book, containing authorative and 
picturesque descriptions of wild life in England. 
A love of Nature, of the beautiful and of the 
English countryside is manifest thruout. 

George Leigh Mallory (A Memoir), by David 
Pye; 183 pages; illustrated; $3.50 postpaid; 
Oxford University Press, New York. 

The life history of a lovable character—stu- 
dent, educator, soldier and intrepid moun- 
taineer. Much of the work is devoted to Mal- 
lory’s three expeditions to Tibet for the climb- 
ing of Everest, on the last of which he met his 
death. 





Successful Muskrat Farming (Fifth Edition) by 
Robert G. Hodgson; 263 pages; illustrated; $4 
postpaid; Fur Trade Journal, Toronto, Canada. 
The answer to the question: “Is the raising of 

muskrats a feasible proposition and can the busi- 

ness be made to pay’? Mr. Hodgson has an 
intimate knowledge of muskrats and the muskrat 
industry, second to none on this continent, and 
in his fifth and greatly enlarged edition of this 
volume he gives many new facts and pointers that 
are invaluable on the subject. 
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Wherever You Go 
Berle Health Kit 


SHOULD BE PART OF YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Each Kit contains gy caszocsawam 
Standard, Tested PR 

Remedies for the ff = 
relief of: Burns, 4} ¢ 


Bruises, Colds, | 

















Constipation, | Mcpaai 5 
Cuts, Dizziness, {| — 
Earache, Faint- $i a Bell] 
ing; Pever; ee 








““SOOA_MINTS 
HEARTBURN, INDIGESTION, SOUR STOMACH 


Grippe, Head- 
ache, Heartburn, 
Indigestion, In- 
sect Bites, Neu- 
ralgia, Neuritis, 
Scalds, Shock, Sunburn, Toothache and numerous 
other ailments or injuries to which Fishermen, 
Hunters and all Outdoor Sportsmen are frequently 
subject. 
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Your Enjoyment May Be Quickly Marred 
By A Slight Accident or Indisposition 


While you are miles awav from a Doctor or Drug 
Store unless you have a 


BERLE HEALTH KIT 


at hand. In your home, your office, your auto or in 
the great outdoors, let a Berle Health Kit be your first 
thought in case of Illness or Injury. 


Similar Kits sell at from $3.00 to $5.00 

The BERLE HEALTH KIT comes to you ina 

compact, sturdy, weather-proof con- $ 50 

tainer, all charges prepaid for only | 

Order YOURS to-day. It will afford you posi- 
tive protection against having your pleasure marred 


by the serious consequences of neglected minor ail- 
ments and injuries. Your peace of mind is worth 


more than the price of a BERLE HEALTH KIT. 
Why delay—Order One Now! 


The Health Promotion Ass’n 
98 School St. Dept. O Watertown, Mass. 
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! Pflueger Templar Reel 


Double Multiplying, Solid neeaet Silver, Seven Sizes, 
200 to 500 yards. Prices . . + $30 to $60 each. 







Pflueger Supreme Reel 


Level Winding—Anti-back-lash, Satin Nickz oe. A Life- 
long Service Built In. No. 1573, Price $25.00 











 FLUEGEWN 


















The Medal of Honor 
Fis pt hak MN Et The highest award given for Fishing Tackle 
i : at Sesqui-Centennial International Exposi- : : 
Pflueger Alpine Fishing Reel tion, Philadelphia 1926, was awarded Pflueger Paucger Sumanie Level Wind Reel 
Level Wind, Triple Multiplying, Silverine (Satin Fishing Tackle for Excellence of Quality, No. 1993 Foon Saat ed O55 Jeweled $10.50 
Finish. No. 2657—200 yards—Price . . . $10 Complete Assortment and Serviceability. ai ‘i % 
No. 2659—300 yards—Price . . . $15. 00 


For Every 


OCEANIC Fishing 


Pflueger Oceanic Reel y 
Surf-casting — Double multiplying. Supplied in Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 
either Satin Nickel Silver or Polished Nickel, Seven Combination Satin and Polished Nickel F wes 


sizes, 100 to 400 yards. Prices $6.50 to $16. 60 each. No. 1893, Price . e ° ° e 





LEVEL WIND 





Pflueger Record Spoon Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow Pflueger Luminous Tandem Spinneg 


tT 4 99 p 
Remember the Name —“Pflueger”  seigzemcc surg nistcayinse 7 
When you ask your dealer for a piece of fishing tackle it is worth —_fng varieties of fresh und salt water game 7 
your while to mention the name ‘‘Pflueger.”’ It means asking Fishing Techie. ee oe 
for the highest quality reel or bait that your dealer can deliver Zin 


at the price you want to pay. Pflueger Tackle as made today is 











is the result of three generations of Pflueger experience. 7 —_ 
Pflueger supplies reels and baits for every kind of fresh or salt Ps Coupon 
water fishing. We shall gladly send you a copy of the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog upon request. THE 
ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO, 


Dept.OLR-8 Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, 
free of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
No. 148. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “fFLEW-GER® 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY V4 
Dept. OLR-8 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t y Address -.--------------- os ---- 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States@ ..............------.----------. 
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D’ YE LIKE ’EM BIG? 


Big Game — Big Trout 
CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John dis- 
trict of old Quebec contains 190 square 
miles of hunting and fishing territory 
where big ones grow. On the famous River 
Croche, where the record Speckled Trout 
(Field and Stream 1927 Competition) was 
landed. “i 
Lake and Speckled Trout Fishing 
Moose, Bear, Deer and Fox Hunting 
Comfortable new cabins, complete out- 
fitting. Reliable, experienced Canadian and 
Indian guides. 
Motor road to within five miles of preserve 
and then IT’S A LAND OF REAL 
SPORT. 
For Trout Make It July, August or September 
Write for booklet 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Manager, ROBERVAL, QUE. 




















BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1s a paradise for the tourist and the big-game 
hunter. Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat and deer abound. Open seasons for 1928 


now fixed are, generally speaking, September to 
mid-December; Grizzlies and black bear, Sep- 
tember to June following, best in the spring 

Game-birds within easy reach of any city or 
town, September-November. 

Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at 
its best, July-November. Trout in practically 
every stream and lake, March-November. 


at all points. 
over greater 
and 


guides and outfitting 
comfort is possible 
south of 55°. Varied 
Address 


Competent 
Motoring in 
portion of province 
magnificent scenery. 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION, 
VICTORIA, B. C 











‘The Old Fishing And 
Swimming Hole’’ 


Vacation in the upper reaches of the RAINY 
RIVER Country. Big timber—unfished | 
lakes—Bass—Pike—Muskie. Center of the 
ARROWHEAD Country. ‘Most beautiful 
log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST’’—Beeste. 
Tasty food on an UNRESTRICTED table. 
PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric lights—hot 
and cold running water—bath. Both private 
and light housekeeping cabins. Guides, 
canoes, boats, motors, telegraph and telephone 
| service. Rates no higher than 
Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 


Arrowhead Rod and Gun Club 
Open to members and non-members 
Jos. Pondelik, Mgr. 


Bass dake, Itasca County, Minn. 


elsewhere. | 

















CANADA'S WILDS—-NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI saan 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


& real Nort w Camp with every comfort in 
eart ~ x Poko + aoe virgin forest—1502 lakes. 
Wonderful Fishin and Bathin poncnes. Guides, Boats, 


Canoes and Launches, Bathing, mping. One night from 
Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. rite for booklets. 
T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. 0. 


Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 
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Fish and Game Laws 
During the years in which our 
Where-To-Go Department has been 
unique among the sporting publica- 
tions, our staff has always given 
information on fish and game laws 
when requested. 











Salmon in Sebago Lake, Minn. 

W. R. S, MASSACHUSETTS :—Salmon fish- 
ing in Bangor Pool, Maine, is somewhat out 
of my line as it always comes at the time when 
we are having excellent fishing at Sebago Lake, 
which is only 2 miles from here (Standish). 
Therefore I cannot answer your questions re- 
garding the Bangor Pool nor at this time can I 
tell you of anyone to write regarding it. Will en- 
deavor to get this information and let you hear 
from me later. 

However I do know something of the Sebago 
fishing and feel certain that a four-day trip 
to Sebago at the proper time this spring will give 
you all the thrills you could expect in a short 
time. I could go on for an hour telling you about 
the catches I have made personally at Sebago, 
and for weeks concerning stories I have heard. 
This I will not do except to say that if you wish 
me to do so I will wire you at the time we who 
live here consider the fishing to be at its best, 
and if you can come at that time I would almost 
guarantee good sport. 

Bass fishing in Maine in the fall is a “plug” 
fishing proposition and to my knowledge there is 
hardly a place in Maine that can be relied upon 
to give good sport at that time of the year for 


Lake 


bass. In spring fishing at Sebago we frequently 

catch large bass, 2 to 5 pounds, while trolling 

for salmon—and believe me they do give one 
real thrill—H. N. Hanold. 


North pari Trout Stream 

O. E. L., NEW JERSEY:—Answering your 
questions you put them: There are about a 
dozen worth-while trout streams in north Jersey 
well-within your 100-mile radius from Trenton. 
Of them I prefer the Musconetcong near Port 
Murray. Follow it upstream as far Hackets- 
town, where there is a state hatchery and from 
where you can get recent news as to stocking 
of this and other nearby waters. 

You'll find better fishing in my opinion in 
Pennsylvania at no very much greater distances. 
Try the Brodhead any place between Analomink 
and Canadensis; or the Paradise from just above 
Analomink to Henryville and beyond; or the Le- 
high River between Stoddartsville and Thorn- 
hurst; or the Wallenpaupack between South Ster- 
ling and Sterling, especially near Newfoundland 
in either direction. 

Write the fish commissioner at Harrisburg, 
Pa., for latest revision of the game code. Penn- 
sylvania non-resident angling licenses are recipro- 
cal. Your license, therefore, will cost you $3, 
the same as a Pennsylvanian must pay for the 
privilege of fishing in New Jersey. No trout 
streams in south Jersey worth two _ hoots. 
Streams are small and brushy. Small trout, few 
of them, and a fisherman behind every tree.— 
Peter J. Schwab. 


as 


as 


Deer in Virginia 
H. C., OHIO:—This letter is in connection 
with your recent inquiry to the Where to Go 
Dept. of Outdoor Life and Recreation. I note 
that you are interested in hunting deer and quail, 
in Virginia, also grouse, but as the latter are not 
to be found in my section I’ll not consider them. 
Quail are to be found in all counties east of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, i. e., more will be 
found in this section than any other. The only 
requirements are, a hunting license (from your 
state $15.25), a good bird dog, and a place to 
stay. Unfortunately at this time the state of 
Virginia has no public shooting ground worth 
but rapid progress is being made 
this line. If you just wished to hunt 
IT am sure you could make arrangements 
some farmer for board and hunting priv- 
Perhaps I could assist you. 


considering, 
along 
quail 
with 
ileges. 





As for deer. They are to be found in Pow- 
hatan, Amelia, Chesterfield, Sussex and Surry 
counties. Especially along the Appomattox River 
in the first three counties. Deer in Virginia are 
hunted with dogs, which method has at times been 
condemned by certain writers, but this is the 
result of ignorance of conditions here, since you 
would not kill one deer in a lifetime still hunt- 
ing. A deer hunt would probably consist of eight 
or ten hunters with a pack of dogs and a driver. 
The deer when jumped usually have a certain 
run they take, which is of course covered by the 
standers. This is the only successful method 
and has been used from the beginning of hunt- 
ing in Virginia. 

Good deer hunting territory is rapidly being 
taken up by hunting clubs and I really know of 
no land that can be hunted without lease or by 
special permission, and then to hunt it success- 
fully you would need at least six hunters, hounds, 
and a knowledge of the deer runs. However if 
you desire to lease some land on the river I can 
put you in touch with some real estate people 
who can arrange this for you. This offer is 
made in a spirit of service, and I will be glad 
to help you find a place.—J. R. Johnson. 


Western Ontario Fishing 

H. C. D., OHIO: There is no fishing in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, and at any points near 
Niagara Falls or in western Ontario there are 
mostly brook trout, and wherever this is good 
it is in a preserve and these, of course, are 
not open to the public. 

The fishing in the French River is exceedingly 
good, particularly maskinonge and bass, the sea- 
son being from July 1st to November 30th in- 
clusive. Of course, there is a certain amount 
of pickerel and some lake trout but these are 
not extra plentiful. To reach the French River 
by driving, it is necessary to go to North Bay. 
This means one day’s driving from Toronto, 
being about 225 miles over a provincial highway 
covering the complete distance. From there a 
small steamer runs out to the Chaudiere Falls 
from which spot you can start out over a short 
portage and you can fish almost any place in 
the river with reasonable results. However, the 
best approach to the fishing grounds with the 
minimum amount of portaging and hard work, 
which is not popular with the ladies as a rule, 
is to go to French River Bungalow Camp on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Particulars of 
this camp and rates, etc., can be obtained from 
either the offices in Toronto or your nearest office 
in United States. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways also cross the French River but there is 
no station, altho the train will stop and let you 
off during the holiday season. Information re- 
garding guides may also. be obtained from the 
railway offices.—Gordon F. McIntosh. 





Please Be Definite 


UR Where-To-Go Departmeft is operated 

thru the assistance of many hundred pub 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it he 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroness and value 
of the service we can give you is in direct pro- 
portion to the definiteness of your question. 
Please make your inquiry as specific as pos- 
sible and give us plenty of time in which to 
secure the desired data. 

















More Than Two Hundred 


MUSKIES 


Over 30 Ibs. each, including 
34 over 40 Ibs. each were 
taken around 


Cedar Island Camp 
Lake of the Woods 


last season. Hundreds of virgin lakes full of 

Bass, Trout, Pike etc., tributary to our string 

of wilderness camps, reached only by water. 
Write for descriptive folder 

E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 





Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 


Fishing Camps 


LAKE of the WOODS DISTRICT, Canada 


AKE ge reservations now for this year’s fishing 
Lake trout fishing is at its best during May 
Unexcelled Muskalonge fishing 
June 16th to middle of July and again in September 
Limit catches of bass made every day 
at Brooks Lake during July, August and September. 
Brooks Lake Camp is over 100 miles from nearest 
town—Sabaskong Bay Camp fover 60 miles from 
nearest town. Send for full descriptive folder. 


M trip. 


and early June. 


und October. 


Address: 


Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ontario, Can., 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. —_— Road, — 


Phone Lawndale 5040 


|NORTHERN QUEBEC 


31 Moose—22 Bears 
killed in one season 
150 square miles of virgin territory, to hunt 
moose, bears, deer, partridges, hares, etc. 
80 miles of river, and over 100 fakes to fish 
speckled trout, grey trout, pickerel and 
great northern pike. 


Good camps, good accommodation, expert 
guides. 








Free booklet, references, prices sent on | 


request. 

Best results assured with reservation in 
advance. 
wire, 


ARMAND TREMBLAY, La nba P.Q., Canada 
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An interesting sight! A monster 
Bull Moose in his native haunts — 
such a spread! The tensest moment 
of your hunting career happens 
when you secure your record head in 
the Canadian woods. 


Dependable guides 
who can bring you 
face to face with 
moose, caribou and 
whitetails, and re- 
lieve you of all camp- 
ing details. 


Full information based on 
up-to-date advices will be 
gladly furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
3428 Windsor Station 
MONTREAL 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 














For further information write or | 








HUNTIN C—F ISHING 


In Trinity County, Northern California. Bear, 
Lion and Deer hunting with dogs that get the 
game. Good fishing in South Fork of Trinity River. 
. Will guide or locate parties where autos don’t go. 
Pack trips my specialty. For dates and rates, write 


GEO. E. KNOWLES 
Hyampom, Calif. 








auto, Send for Illustrated booklet. 











“Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ 
TIMAGAMI  "27ly Spirit Pree TARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never 
to be forgotten. Fring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort, wonderful fishing, hiking, 
canoeing, bathing. Good beds, home 
cooking. Can now be reached by 


R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 





Light, warm, com- 
fortable as eider- 
down but costs 
a lot less! 


Designed for severe tests of cold and storm for the outdoorsman who needs 
a light weight, good, warm sleeping bag at a low price. 30x 78 inches 
with pillow attached. Bottom made,of storm king finish duck, absolutely 
water and. moisture proof. O D. cloth. leeping on and under 

“Ceibasilk™ you can enjoy perfect rest, free from the cold _.--------$16.00 


KAPO u:.'Sones Gem 
Life Saving Garments 

Four times more buoyant than corle—and ten times more com- 
fortable! Style No. 8, as illustrated, is buoyant enough to help you 
keep another fellow afloat, too! Two large pockets for fishin’ tackle 
or shells, 

Size suitable for children from 3 to 5 years $10.50: Size 1—24 to 30 
chest $10.505 Size 2—32 to 3€ chest $11.00; Size 3—38 to 44 chest 
$12.00; Size 4—46 to 50 chest $13.00. Send for Free Catalog. 


Kapo Products Co., Dept. O 7% Traverse St: 


Boston, Mass. 













































Lion Hunting Kaibab Forest 


If you want real he-man sport hunting lion be- 
hind a pack of real registered English Bloodhounds, 


in the most beautiful country in® United States, I | 


ean give you the thrills. No closed season. Come 


any time of the year. Lion guaranteed. Write for | 


dates. 


| Jack Butler 


Kanab, Utah | 





In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. 
I guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips | 
in summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger 
Lake, Two Ocean Pass and other points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 














Quananiche Brook Trout 


If you want a real fishing trip for 
land-locked Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake 
Trout and Northern Pike you can get | 
in here. | 


“Moose, Deer, Bear 


This is the place for Moose, Deer and 
Bear, also Partridge, Duck and Geese. 
Come and try our Virgin fishing and 
hunting in our new territory just 
opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding 
with the gamest of fish, and big game 
plentiful, also comfortable cabins and 
best of accommodation for ladies and 
children. Best of guides, provisions and Send for our free Art 
equipment supplied to all parties. . ‘ a nied 

Specialize in long and short canoe Catalog with pictures 
trips. Reservations now being made for | of famous mountings. 


1928. For further information, rates and | 
reservations, write or wire JONAS BROS. 
Cc. W. BATES | Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


The Fall Hunt 


Moose, Elk, Mountain Lion, 
Caribou, or Deer that you bring 
home from the fall hunt will make 
a wonderful trophy when mounted 
by Jonas Bros., famous for per- 
petuating in the mounted trophy 
all the grace and beauty of the 
living animal. 





St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 




















MOOSE? Yes, Moose! 


Have you “tagged” yours for this 
Fall yet? Let us arrange a trip to 
Canada’s best moose country 

deer and bear also. We represent 
the best camps and the best guides, 
and offer the discriminating sports- 
man a strictly personal service. 


How about some September fish- 
ing? Tell us ‘When and what”; we 
will provide the “how and where” 


THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 


512 Keefer Building Montreal 











Fish in Virgin Waters at 
WILLIAMS NARROWS LODGE 


In the Heart of the Minnesota 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Over 300 beautiful lakes, teeming with fish; 
unexcelled opportunities for wild life study, 
hiking, camping. Canoe trips and jaunts to 
little fished waters a specialty. Highest grade 
accommodations and service. For complete 
details write— 


WILLIAMS NARROWS LODGE 
Deer River, Minn, 


On the Chippewa Indian Reservation. 











FOR SALE 


About 2000 acres timberland in Maine 
Coast town. Wood and timber will pay for it. 
Two large Trout streams in forest, one 


pond wholly on property. 

Ducks by thousands. No better duck 
shooting on Maine Coast. 

Ideal for hatchery, fur or game farm. 

Best moose region in Maine. Some of 
best heads shot last year killed here. Deer 


enough for good sport. Excellent partridge, 
woodcock hunting. Good roads, electricity, 
90 minutes to Lucerne or Bar Harbor. 

If you want country estate teeming with 
wild life investigate this property. Timber- 
land 


vaiues increasing. 
Price and full information on request. 
Highest references furnished. 


Owner, ©, Outdoor Life 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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"Speckled and Salmon Trout Fly Fishing! 


Best Prospect for Moose, Deer, Bears 


Ladies and gentlemen: Looking for a new place 
year where excellent results can be obtained? 
Lakes are well stocked with nice fish. Plenty of 
big and small game. A trip with us means many 
years of good souvenirs. 

Wire or write for particulars 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 








P. a -L La a Que., Canada 
BASS AND PIKE 
Bass and pike (great Northern) at their 


best. Trout still striking in streams at bait 
and fly. Bungalows. Accessible to autos. 
140 miles from Montreal. Write for circular. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 1 White Deer, Que. 























DEER, BEAR ait “LION 
HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, combination scenic and trout 
fishing trips through the Rocky Mts. of Colo. Virgin 
fishing. Special rates for these trips. Bear hunting 
spring and fall. No closed season or bag limit— 
Deer in season, Write for dates and prices. 


Otis H. Snooks, Bayfield, Colo. 








| 
| 
| Besides you will not be asked exorbitant rates, 
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Your Canoe Trip 


Superior National Forest and 
Quetico Park 


Starts at Winton 


Why not outfit right here? 
I supply everything—tents, blankets, 
pack sacks, cooking outfits 
and groceries. 
GUIDES IF NEEDED 











For free maps and information, write. 


J.C.RUSSELL Winton, Minn. 





Shoot ’Em in Alaska 


With the most successful Hunting 
Organization on the Continent. 


KODIAK brown, Grizzlies, Glacier 
and Black Bear. KENAI PENIN- 
SULA MOOSE, White Mountain 
Sheep, (Ovis Dalli), Goats, and 
Caribou of two varieties. 


Operating in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska. 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Andy Simons-Field Manager 











ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPIDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 











Where to go Go to Idaho. 
For Big Game hunts with pack train to the 
F. F. F. LODGE at YELLOW PINE, IDAHO 
Also local hunting making the Lodge headquarters. 
Trout fishing and spring bear hunting in season 
Write for particulars. Make reservations early. 








WHERE TO GO 
for BIG GAME HUNTING 


in the wilderness 
One of the three states only having open season on goat 
Ranch guests or pack train trips 
Make early reservations—write for particulars 


Address, Yellow Pine, Idaho 


GO TO IDAHO | 


to the GAMELAND SPORTING RANCHES | 


| 








FOR SALE 


One story Bungalow Cottage 42" x 48’ with large 
living room, fire place, 4 bedrooms, kitchen and bath 
room, located on the beautiful Flambeau River, four- 
teen miles north of Ladysmith, Wis. Good boating 
and fishing. For sale at a_ sacrifice. 


Address 
C. H. Werden, Ashland, Wis. 








| elie an Fishing j in » Old Mein 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game. 
Hunting beycnd the last frontier and the 18th 


amendment in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. Aeroplane con- 
nections if desired. American headquarters 


Address 


Bird D. Cashion, 606 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 




















For summer camps, 
tages, 


$ 135022 





Install it yourself. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS, 





by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 


‘Electric Ten-Lite Plant 


farms and schools 
—anywhere electric cur- 


rent is not. available. 
Runs 10 lights, 110 volts, 
12 hrs. on 1 gallon of gas. 


Write 
for free catalog and spe- 
cial introductory offer to 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 


handling of muskrats. Liberally 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB: CO. 
1824 Curtis St. 





illustrated. 


Denver, Colorado 

















OPENS 


MOOSE seper."is 


Complete trip arrangements for a few parties 
by reservation only, in the 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 
Outdoors—Northern Ontario 
Also alate 2-week trout-fishing canoe trip for first 

fortnight of Sept. 
Guides Complete Service 
For folder and details, write 
HEIGHT OF LAND OUTFITTING COMPANY 
U, S. Booking Office 
1805 STROH BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 


Camps 














Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15th, to Dec. Ist. Bear, 
| Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. 

We guarantee shots at big game. 

| Write us for information and early booking dates, 
PLUMMER & HAMMETT 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 


Moose, 


LANDER wyo. 











MORSE LODGE 
Grand Mesa Colorado 


Two miles high, good fishing, boating, horse- 


back riding, hiking, beautiful scenery. Cattle 
roundup and branding. Good roads, cabins, 
meals, rooms. Write for catalogue and make 


reservations. 


FRANK MORSE & CO., Cedaredge, Colo. 

















SPORTSMEN 


come to the open spaces of 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
in the clear crystal waters of Manitou 
and surrounding lakes, the home of the 
Muskie, Trout and Bass 


For particulars write Fleming and Isberg Bros. 
Box 351 Fort Francis, Ontario 











HOTEL ALGONQUIN 
IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
Complete Outfitting Store 


in connection. 


Boats, Canoes, Tents, Blankets, etc., and a 
full line of provisions. Write for Book- 
let to E. Corson, Proprietor, Canoe 


Lake, Ontario. 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 








Fish the Lac du Flanabeau 
Indian Reservation 


Northern Wisconsin, Land of Lakes, for 
Muskelunge, wall-eyed pike, bass and 
trout. 


ANDERSON BROTHERS 
Frying Pan Camps 


Lac du Flambeau Wisconsin 











We Get Hundreds Like This 

OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION; Gentle- 
men: I recently had occasion to write to you 
requesting information relative to certain rivers 
and portages and matters pertaining to same in 
Alberta, Canada, and the Canadian Northwest. 
I am happy to say at this time that I have re- 
ceived a most complete report on the territory fh 
question. The co-operation rendered by your 
publication is indeed excellent and I wish to 
thank you for advising me where I can secure 
all the information that is at hand.—A. D. Rath- 
bone, IV, Mich. 


Vacation Playground Literature 





Here is a fairly complete list of organizations | 


who will help you on your trip and send literature 
on request for both summer ard winter tours. 

Tucson Sunshine Club, Tucson, Arizona. 

Penver Tourist Bureau, Denver, Colorado. 

Californians, San Francisco, California. 

The Auto Club of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, Montreal, Canada. 

Ontario Motor League, Toronto, Canada. 

South Dakota Commercial Club, Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota. 

Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida. 

State of Maine Associates, Portland, Maine. 

Michigan Resort and Tourist Bureau, Bay 
City, Michigan. 

The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Adirondack Chamber of 
Mountain Lake, New York. 

State Conservation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Gateway Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Puget Sound and British Columbia Associated, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Wisconsin Land O’Lakes Association, Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 

For booklets on the National Parks address the 
National Park Service, Washington. 

For National Forest information address the 
Forester, Washington, D C. 

Every traveller should have a copy of “‘Acker- 
man’s Sportsman’s Guide,” 50c, ‘American 
Tourist Camp Manual,” 50c and “Clason’s Tour- 
ing and Map Guide,’ 75c, al! of which are for 
sale by the Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 
Curtis Street, Denver, 


Commerce, Blue 











The Best Canoe Trip 


Iverson Outdoor Life; Inc., at Tower, 
Minn., offers to sportsmen the new- 
est and best type of canoe trip 
through the Hunters Island region 
of the Superior National Forest, 
Minn., and the Quetico Provincial 
Reserve, Ont. Specially designed 
new equipment, de luxe towing serv- 
ice on Lake Vermilion and Lac la 
Croix, lodging before and after trip, 
guide, food and cook fees included 
in standard one-cost all-cost rate. 
Cuts usual cost of trip through this 
region in half. Guarantee best 
salmon trout, bass, wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike fishing; incomparable 
Northwoods lakes, waterfalls and scenery; 
opportunities for moose photography. 
Special trips arranged for women and 
family parties. All guides experienced 
University of Minnesota men. Write for 
birchbark pamphlet. Reservations accept- 
ed now for fall duck and deer hunting. 


IVERSON OUTDOOR LIFE, Inc. 
Lake Vermilion Club Tower, Minn. 


ed 


Sr Fo 





children. ‘ 


Modern hotel—newly and com- 
pletely furnished cabins. For rates 
and reservations write P. Yungblut, 
Granby, Colo. Summer season June 
15th to October Ist. 

For illustrated booklet explain- 
ing exceptional opportunity for a 
cabin or mountain home of your 
own in this splendid mountain 
park, or for further information ad- 
dress: 

JOHN C. STOLLER 


1901-C Woodland Ave,, 937-C Equitable Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Denver, Colo. 
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Trout caught in Lake Monarch and South Fork 









KaRose 
Colorado 


A natural habitat of 
fish and game tn the 
Higher Rockies, 
where trout are still 
plentiful. 





KAROSE (formerly known as Monarch) is situated in Grand County, Colo- 
rado, on the headwaters of the South Fork of the Colorado River, and just below 
Lake Monarch, one of the largest and most beautiful bodies of water in the whole 
Colorado Rocky Mountain Range—only 85 miles by rail, 110 miles by auto 
from Denver and easily reached by Victory Highway U. S. 40 or by Moffat 
R. R. to Granby, Colo, thence 15 miles by good highway. 

For the perfect vacation for the entire family come to KaRose where variety of 
recreation. awaits you: fishing, hunting, camping. hiking, horseback riding, tennis, 
croquet, billiards, bowling, dancing and cards, swings and playgrounds for 
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erican Guides | Vacation He 


In 
ast-Africa 


Tanganyika Territory. 
































LAKE OF THE WOODS IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO. 
Operating the Comfortable 50 ft. Cabined Cruiser 
“LAKE OF ISLES” 


Will take you away back from civilization into the 
wilderness of Lake of the Woods where you are assured 
of the best of fishing, where, when you are not fishing, 
you can rest comfortably aboafd your yacht home, 
thereby enjoying to the limit, the fishing trip of your 
life. Trout fishing is at its best during the month of 
May and early June. Parties limited to 8 persons. 

your reservations early. Write or wire. 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., DRAYTON, N. D. 
HOME PORT OF CRUISER, BAUDETTE, MINN. | 


MUSKIES | 
| 
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“The Hunters Pecdinn 


SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty i ae of Denver, Colo., 

Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 


1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 





East-Africa. 









westeRt Minnesota 
Land O’ Lakes 















Direct information obtained through Siedentopf | 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika cect 


Fishing the S. Fork at KaRose 


in Northern. 
Wisconsin~ 
- Upper Michigan 





Loaf, if you like, in the pure pine-scented air— 
or fish to your heart’s content. Canoeing, golfing, 
hiking, swimming and dancing to fill your vaca- 
tion with crowded hours of pleasure. Exceptional 
summer home opportunities. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 
Overnight Service 
Send for illustrated folder giving full resort 
information. Address: 


<. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traf. Mer. 
226 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


WESTERN 


RAILWAY 












































We suggest that all our readers to whom dogs are Pals turn to 
our new Dog Department, edited by A. F. Hochwalt, page 86. 
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STORY OF THE EDDY 
DOWN THE COLORADO RIVER 


By (lyde L., Eddy 


Leader of the Expedition 








that pom little to do 
with spectacular phys- 
ical endowments. A 
man need not be tough-whiskered 
to be brave, and the callow col- 
legian who earns a commission 
in the R. O. T. C., when put to 
the test, may measure up better 
than the “hard-boiled” army ser- 
geant who misses no _ oppor- 
tunity to scoff at the “pink 
wristed” boy in the raccoon coat. 
There is, for instance, the case 





of McGregory and Weather- 
head. 
“Mac” was the thirteenth 


member of the expedition. He 

had asked me for a job at Green- 

river and, when I explained to 

him that we were an expedition, 

not a construction gang, or a 
surveying party or whatever else 
he had in mind, and that we in- 
tended to explore 750 dangerous 
miles of the Colorado River, he ex- 
pressed a desire to go along. I told 
him that the river was beset with 
rapids and he declared that, during 
some obscure campaign when he 
was in the British Army, he had 
run the rapids of the Euphrates. I 
mentioned the Yukon and he had 
been there too. He told me that 
he had been a wanderer since he 








was 12, when he ran away from 
home to be a sailor. He _ had 
been everywhere, and had _ seen 


everything. At the moment he was 
down on his luck, possessed only 
the clothes he was dressed in, and 
had been reduced to hitch-hiking on 
the railroads—but he gave me clear- 
ly to understand that ‘he was a true 
soldier of fortune, a warrior hard- 
ened by many campaigns. And 
there was no denying that he was 
hard. A blue-black cloud of whisk- 
ers lowered threateningly on his 
chin; he swore handsomely and 
with surprising ease. I engaged 
his services on the spot, outfitted 


Twelve expeditions have attempted, in the past 
sixteen years, to navigate the 750 dangerous miles 
of the Colorado River between Greenriver, Utah, 
and Needles, California. Only two have succeeded 
in getting thru—one, an elaborately equipped ex- 
pedition of the United States Geological Survey, 
in the fall and winter of 1923, and, the other, the 
Eddy Expedition—an all-amateur expedition that 
went all the way thru last summer 

Thirteen men started, nine of them young col- 
iege men out for adventure. Ten men finished six 
weeks later, seven of the college men going all the 
way thru. The party ran all but ten of 600 
dangerous rapids that bar the way and made the 
journey in the record time of forty-three days. It 
is the only expedition that has ever gone all the 
way thru during the flood-water months of June 
and July. 

The expedition proved that the younger genera- 
tion in America is not lacking in courage and 
stamina and was a notable achievement in the an- 
nals of exploration. 





Robert H. Weatherhead, on the lett, stu- 
dent at Harvard University, and Chris Mc- 


Gregory, 
knocks 


graduate of the school of hard 
Weatherhead pulled an absent- 
minded oar, but he kept on pulling long 


after “Mac”? was beaten by the perils and 
hardships of the river trip 
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him with clothing and a blanket 
roll, and assigned him to pull oar 
with Weatherhead. 
Weatherhead was almost 
everything that “Mac” was not. 
He was the protected son of a 
wealthy family. A fine home in 


Cleveland, a summer camp in 
northern Michigan, and Har- 
vard. That was his world, with 
occasional excursions to New 


York to enlarge his collection of 
books and prints. His hands 
were soft, his interests were in 
literature and art. He spoke of 
afternoon teas and had with him 
a copy of “Tristram.” His elab- 
orate outfit included everything 
from expensive Hudson Bay 
blankets to two kinds of shav- 
ing cream. He was soft spoken 


and many of his mannerisms 
were distinctly effeminate. He 
was the youngest, and apparently 
the softest, of nine young college 
men, ranging in age from 19 
to 23, who had _ volunteered 
to go with me thru the can- 
yons. 


When we arrived at Greenriver 
late in June the water was high and 
was rising and falling fitfully as 
sudden spring floods rushed down 
from the Uinta Mountains. Much 
of the watershed of the Colorado 
River is an arid plateau composed 
of bare, wind-swept rocks which do 
not hold the moisture that falls 
upon them; and the short, violent 
storms that visit the region precipi- 
tate torrents of rain which run off 
quickly into the narrow gorges and 
canyons of the river, choking 
them with mad, seething floods 
of incredibly muddy water. It is 
not unusual after such storms for 
the water in the river to rise 
20 feet in a few hours and, 
far down in the granite gorges, 
[ found driftwood piled 100 
feet above the normal level of the 
river. 
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The six other young college men, and the navigating officer, who went with Mr. 
Eddy thru 800 miles of the Colorado River. Left to right, front row, Parley M. 
Galloway, trapper on the upper reaches of the river, who went thru as chief 
boatman; Clyde L. Eddy, who organized and led the expedition; Vincent F. Calla- 






young man from Harvard would obey 

without question the order of the one- 

time British army sergeant. 
Weatherhead did not mix readily 


with the other men. In camp at night, 
he usually was busy with his diary and, 
after the evening meal, he wént away 
by himself to sleep, so far sometimes 
that I had difficulty finding him in the 
morning and he almost always required 
a special call at reveille. Once he quite 
escaped a night alarm when the river 
was rising, because I could not find him 
in the dark, and the roar of the water 
drowned my calls. He was solitary and 
self-sufficient and there sometimes was 
gentle razzing of him by the other fel- 
lows, which he took good-naturedly. 
“Mac,” on the contrary, huddled with the 
other men, as much as they would let 
him, and joined with them in their mild 
attacks on Weatherhead. One day, be- 
fore we reached Cataract Canyon, there 
was a long argument between Weather- 
head and Carey, the former holding out 
for art and poetry and ideals, and the 
latter for business and the hewing out 
of successful careers. And so, at 
length, we came to Cataract. 


HOEVER goes adventuring with 
a group of college men must ex- 


way and Edward L. Holt. Rear row, left to right, O. A. Seager, Vincent F. Carey, 
W. Gordon Adger and Robert F. Bartl 


WE WERE warned of high water and some of the less 
sanguine citizens of the little town predicted that we 
would not get thru alive. They told us of nine expeditions 
that had tried unsuccessfully, in recent years, to go thru 
Cataract Canyon, and gave us details concerning some dis- 
tressing accidents. There was the expedition, for instance, 
that went down the river in the winter of 1911—floated down 
into Cataract Canyon and never was heard from again. 
Three men in one party died miserably of thirst on the arid 
plateau, after their boats were wrecked in the river. Charles 
Smith disappeared forever, tho parts of his boat were found 
a year later 200 miles down the 
river. John Vartan escaped drowning 
but was insane when he was discovered 
two weeks later by a rescue party. 
Death in a hundred guises waited down 
there in the lonely canyons to join, un- 
hidden, any expedition that dared to pit 
its frail resources against the raging 
fury of the river. 

Still, we got away: Three boats, thir- 
teen men and a dog. And, six days af- 
ter we left Greenriver, three davs after 
we floated down into Cataract Canyon, 
there was a storm in the mountains and 
the water in the river rose to the high- 
est level it had reached in nine years. 

“Mac,” meanwhile, had taken charge 
of Weatherhead, In those first days of 
the journey the young man from Har- 
vard impressed me as being unable quite 
to grant reality to the adventure. The 
whole thing was an absurd dream in 
which an impossible river struggled 
ceaselessly with the rocky walls that 
hemmed it in. Something would snap 
presently and he would be back in his 
ordered world of tea and cinnamon toast 
and poetic fanc?. But, while the dream 
lasted, he must obey the rules and sub- 
mit to being ordered about by a strange, 








pe a : 
One of the reasons why navigation on the Colorado River always will be a difficult 


pect them to make a holiday of the jour- 
ney, at least until the novelty wears off. 
My men ran their first rapids enthu- 
siastically, jubilantly and, as they bailed the boats, talked ex- 
citedly of the “big ones” that nearly swamped us. Running 
rapids, to them, apparently was on a par with riding a roller 
coaster, and if they realized that there was any danger con- 
nected with it, gave no indication that they did. But an inci- 
dent of the afternoon of my first day in Cataract Canyon 
must have made it clear even to them that there was a “catch 
in it somewhere,” that plunging thru the rapids, however ex- 
citing, was not unattended with danger. It happened quite 


suddenly—at Rapids No. 5, one of the worst on the river. 
All three boats ran No. 4 with go more serious result than 
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rough-bearded little man whose use of 
English was atrocious. 

“Pull, Weather’ead,” and Weather- 
head would pull. 

“Back water, Weather’ead,” and the 





and dangerous undertaking A great boulder is just beneath the surface of the 

water and the water is pouring over it forming a ‘‘hole’’ on the downstream side, 

One of the boats of the Eddy expedition, drawn into this terrible ‘‘hole,’’ dropped 

down into the foaming water below the rock where it was drawn completely under. 

The watertight compartments caused it to come quickly to the surface and the 

men saved themselves by clinging desperately to the boat. Photo copyrighted by 
lyde L. Eddy 









having their open compartments partly 
filled with muddy water. Then we 
pulled hard for shore, and two of the 
boats ran in as we had planned, but the 
third one did not make it. Caught in 
the resistless sweep of the current, she 
was carried rapidly down toward No. 5 
—and what seemed certain destruction. 

The men pulled frantically at their 
oars, but the current out-pulled them. 
They saw presently that they could not 
get ashore and, with a few swift strokes, 
swung the boat around so that it would 
enter the rapids far out in the stream, 
squarely in the center of the river, well 
away from the dangerous rocks that 
studded the shore. And, in that posi- 
tion, looking straight ahead into the 
smother of foam that threatened to en- 
gulf them, oars poised to take advantage 
of any opportunity that might be of- 
fered them to pull ashore, down into 
the rapids swept my gallant, youthful 
crew. Helpless to aid them, I saw the 
boat drop down over the crest, and out 
of sight around a sharp bend in the 
river. 

We shall never know how near the 
Colorado River came that afternoon to 
adding five more names to the list of 
those who have tried to penetrate her 
canyons and have failed, paying for 
their failures with their lives. But no 
names were added: the boat got thru. 
The flood that swept the men into danger covered 
the rocks in the rapids with a protecting blanket of 
snarling water, and permitted the boats to glide safely 
over their jagged tops. The men were rather elated than 
otherwise at having run successfully a rapids that at any 
other stage of the water would be impossible to run. Later, 
in lining the other boats around the rapids, a hole was 
knocked in the “Dellenbaugh” that took a good part of the 
afternoon to mend. While making the let down, “Mac,” 
caught by the bow line, was swept off a rock and into the 
water, but dragged himself ashore without great difficulty. 
[ paid little attention to the incident at the time but believe 
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and repainting the boats. 

watertight compartments in which to store the duffel. 

cork ring buoys and other << equipment were supplied. Photo copyrighted 
by 


At Badger Creek Rapids it was necessary to line the boats down along the shore. 
The boats were heavy and the current was swift, making it extremely difficult 
and hazardous to get the boats down in this way. The Eddy Expedition lined 
only {ten rapids, running thru all the others, and is the only expedition that 
ever ran Soap Creek Rapids successfully. Extreme high water made fast and 
hazardous going. Photo copyrighted by Clyde L. Eddy 





Five days were spent at Lee’s Ferry renewing the supply of provisions and repairing 


The boats, built of half-inch Mexican mahogany, had 
Life lines, life preservers, 


lyde L. Eddy 

now that afternoon marked the turning point of “Mac’s” use- 
fulness to the expedition. He relinquished his place on the 
line next to Galloway and dropped farther back, nearer to 
Weatherhead, serving as anchor man. 


N MAKING a let down the boat is permitted to float stern 

first with the current, and is controlled by a long rope 
attached to the bow. There are great boulders along the 
shore over and around which the water foams and boils. 
Partly submerged rocks bar the way and, to get the boats 
over them, it is necessary for some of the men to wade out 
into the muddy torrent and lift, pull, push and haul 
the boats along. The water is so 
muddy that it is impossible to see 
the rocks below the surface and falls 
are frequent. The current is incon- 
ceivably swift and, loaded as it is 
with sand and silt, sweeps the men off 
their feet if they venture into it much 
above their knees. They are in constant 
danger of being pulled or pushed off the 
rocks by the bow line, and of being 
swept down thru the rapids. “Mac’s” 
accident sobered him appreciably and we 
heard little thereafter of his exploits. He 
no longer “capped” our stories with 
tales of his travels in far corners of the 
world. 

The river, in the days that followed. 
assailed us with every weapon that she 
has for the discouragement and destruc- 
tion of travelers thru her narrow can- 
yons. The rising water made “bad” 
rapids of otherwise “easy” ones. Moun- 
tainous waves poured gallons of water 
into the open compartments of our boats. 
The turbid, raging river crept up the 
narrow shores, against the cliffs, and left 
us little room to line the boats, or eat, 
or sleep. Our boats were overturned and 
filled with water. The waterproof com- 
partments leaked and some of our pre- 
cious provisions were ruined by the mud- 
dy water. Clouds allied themselves with 
rocks and river to destroy us. Unseason- 
able rains sifted down from inky skies. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The swift water of the thorofare made an admirable place for playing a fly rod 


oaming After Northern Bass 


By Ozark ‘Ripley 


Ney no like dis place?” the large, heavy-taced 
aN $f Ojibway remarked in a querulous tone. “Plenty 
A] achigan—bass, you calls her. Long portage to 
2 ’ - 
get here. Now, you wants more. Here no do for 
fishing. Why, I no can tell. ‘Nishin,’ I say. You say, go. 
Me go where you want.” 

“| like the place all right, Michel,” I admitted to the dark- 
featured old Indian who now, | realized, had an attack of 
querulousness more from uncertainties in my itinerary than 
from any ill humor. At all hazards, he wished to please, 
but my vagaries had been considerably perplexing. “There 
are lots of bass,” I concluded, “just as you predicted. The 
minute we struck this lake I knew that. The first big open- 
ing into which we came from the end of the portage, then 
thru the winding, shallow marsh proved that. Why, those 
rich fellows Dan and Joe had in their canoes caught fish 
after fish without half trying. There have to be fish when 
bass hit their plugs the way they did. They hit ’em when 
they were resting dead, while untangling backlashes.” 

“Den, why—?” 

“Move?” I took the half-formed words out of the dark- 
Visaged one’s mouth, and added considerably more to his 
“T’ve got itchy feet. Know what that means, 








perplexity. 
Michel ?” 

“Ugh!” he grunted with a deeply “Wal?” 

“Things are pretty easy,” I went on by way of explanation. 
“But I learn very little about bass by staying in one spot. 
[ want to learn all about them. And this much I have 
already ; the professionals’ writings are too narrow, too local, 
to provide what I want. You can’t learn much sticking to 
one place. I want to go places where many fish for them. 
[ also want to go where bass have never been sought, but 
in parts where I have never been previously, because their 
differences in fighting characteristics interest me most.” 

The big Indian smiled blandly, the stiff, coarse hair pro- 
truding in many places thru holes in his much-abused black 
felt hat. “Tink you like to go very far away?” he asked. 
“IT know wan place plenty of peoples goes; know anodder 
place no mens goes after achigan. Way off; take some time 
to get there. Work in wan place long time ago, trapping 
amik (beaver). Odder place not so long ago. Big trip 
with geeman (canoe).” 

“Don’t mind the length of the trip.” I interjected. 


“We 





can ship the canoe in to where we wish and paddle the 
extent we wish. The summer belongs to me.” 

As a preparatory venture, we worked the north shore of 
Lake Superior, fishing for the tremendous large brook trout 
that go by the appellation of coasters, idling our time away, 
now and then invading unmapped lakes and taking short 
trips here and there by rail until we dropped into the Bay 
of a Thousand Islands and worked up along Cloche Island 
in upper Georgian Bay waters. The winds were too con- 
stant to be pleasant here, so by short portages we took a 
water route that brought us into Lake Penage and its amaz- 
ingly good bass fishing. 


T WAS rather queer here that all visiting anglers we 

met declared that no bass were to be taken with artificial 
lures, either of the bait or fly-casting variety. This was 
quite true from their point of view; with feathered deceits 
they had tried only the waters where they had met with 
success with live bait. But the Ojibway and I were per- 
sistent and paddled over to a big bluff of somewhat irregular 
conformation and discovered that the shore was full of big 
boulders, the water none too deep. In fact, it looked as tho 
it were a fishing objective just made to order for me. 

I looked at the Ojibway and without a word he pointed 
prophetically at the line of rocks with a gesturing move- 
ment which he meant to indicate was ideal casting water. 
The wind blew toward the bluff. The water was roughened 
just sufficiently to conform with my ideas of the right con- 
dition for fishing with a fly in a lake. My black, corkbodied 
bug shot out nicely after a few preparatory false casts, 
dropped on the top of a big rock, after which, under the 
urge of my wrist, it fell inertly into the water. 

When I started my pickup for the back cast a desirable 
commotion occurred. I had no mind for the setting sun, 
the craggy altitudes, nor scenery of ‘any sort. My occupa- 
tion was trying to see what had attached itself to my bug 
and was-running away with it toward deeper water and 
why, momentarily, I could not check the speed of its captor. 
In a moment of combined dubitancy and exasperation, | 
granted a necessary bit of slack line. Of all the speed mer- 
chants, that estimated 3-pound bass was surely one. He 
shot to the surface so fast that I was bewildered, leaped 2 
feet above water, displaying his vigorous, cupped bronze 















sides, and,, almost in the twinkle 
of an eyelash, was back in the 
water, while my black bug danced 
a few leisurely motions on the 
crest of the miniature waves. 

“Ughm!” Michel resorted to his 
customary exclamatory stomachic 
grunt. “He quick.” 

“Too damn quick for me!” I 
laughed in tribute to the bass’ re- 


sourcefulness. “Look at that 
one!” 

3efore I could recover from my 
consternation another bass had 


risen, smashed wickedly at the 
black replica, bounced it off the 
water, and the instant it fell back 
struck again, this time giving a 
graceful leap with its athletic 
body, apparently seizing it and 
ejecting it out of its mouth at the 
same time. Now I actually 
laughed at myself. To think | 
had been caught unprepared with 
a lot of slack line was bad enough, 
but not even to make an effort to 
recover and strike—instead, to 
stare inactive at the entire pro- 
cedure, was unpardonable. 

“Dem achigan fool you,” grim- 
aced Michel. “You no catch fish just looking. 
quick. No want one for supper, mebbe.” 


Dey too 


HERE was no need to reply. I got into better casting 
deportment immediately, while we were drifting into a 
rock-bound pocket. Whereupon I shot my bug to the farth- 
est and missed the side of a small rock by the seeming 
fraction of an inch. In the clear water I saw a fish coming. 
Simultaneously I struck and was connected with an unyield- 
ing small-mouth. This time I wanted the fish, but I had 
to work faithfully, carefully in every way until [ possessed 
him. He was one of those bucking demons that neither give 
nor want quarter. I was pretty well tired out when he was 
brought to net. Yet I went into a state of excitement when 
the Indian held him high, exhibiting his beautiful portions. 
Taking the hook from its mouth with almost feminine gen- 
tleness, he uttered his inevitable: “Ugh!” 
“Too bad she near swallowed hook,” he vouchsafed, as 
he gazed at the fish with an actual bestowal of regret, and 
ran his hand down the plump sides. “Eat dis wan, yes. 





I was pretty well tired out when he was brought to net 
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Ketch no wan more here.” “What?” I started to ejaculate 
a protest. But I subsided as the great, fathoming brown 
eyes of the Indian caressingly looked at the fish and at 
the indentation of watery topography we had been angling 
in. Actually, they seemed to pierce the depths everywhere 
and refract their findings to me. Everything was obvious, 
even the instinctive delicacy with which the red man tried 
to break the news to me; the large round _ bass-tail- 
swept circles and lurking bronze warriors protecting 
the places where shortly their kind, abundantly, was to be 
reproduced. 

“Ketch no wan more here,” I repeated to myself, and 
realized the verity of its intent. That egg-filled bass! The 
spawning beds galore with their valiant guardians! The 
late, cold spring had retarded breeding activities, and, better 
than words, the warning big eyes of Michel told me we would 
have to seek other waters for our sport with small-mouth 
bass. 

On arrival at the spot where Black River meets the great 
Ottawa, I felt pretty sure that breeding activities had been 
consummated. The weather was extremely warm 
for this time of the year, the first week in 
July. Moreover, close questioning of those 
locally versed evoked the gratifying report that 
bass had concluded their reproducing arranze- 
ments. The Indian took little interest in mat- 
ters. He refused to speak with any of the small 
populace, carrying himself with disdainful mien. 
Suddenly I realized the cause of his attitude: he 
abhorred civilized surroundings and sensed all the 
comforts of the small hotel as beneath him. Pic- 
turesque as his stalwart figure appeared in his 
usual dress of the white man, the dominant traits 
of the outdoorsman could not be overlooked, and 
he invited attention to his magnificent physique, 
tho he was past 70. Contact with man 
made environments and overdressed and over- 
talkative tourists annoyed him, and he refused 
all inquiries. Only did he come back to himself 
when we worked up thru the bottoms along the 
river to above where we saw it gaining impetus: 
and, even at that distance, we could hear the 
noisy chattering of the current with the heavy 
booming of waterfalls somewhere in the rear. 

“Ugh!” Michel enigmatically gave vent to his 
feeling. Something of the unadorned topography 
was more to his liking. “No dam good,” he 
commented, as we progressed further up the 
waterway and came in sight of a hydro plant on 
our left. ‘“Mebbe so, wid dat, not see whole 
many bass, I tink.” 
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“Oh, nishinabey,” I said with amusement at his frame of 
mind, “Don’t look sore even tho we may not find many 
bass. This is a tour of study, learning conditions and char- 
acteristics of bass. Authorities on the subject, in all the 
books they have written, have provided small information 
about them. Just the same, old local stuff, and the out- 
standing variations of their habits in different places remain 
so far unrecorded. Understand me?” 

“No,” Michel, with an unmistakable frankness, his dark 
countenance illumined with a broad smile, replied to my 
sententiousness. He knew well that I was aware of his pet 
aversions, modernity and the things associated with it. 


i Brant water whipped fast thru its narrow restrictions and I 
decided to try some artificial bait casting. The current 
was too fast for the wooden lures, and I had only a high 
bit of piling on which to stand and from which to shoot for 
the time being. Three lures I lost in succession thru too- 
slow reeling. Some sort of inexplicable conduct of the wild 
water sucked them under rocks and there they remained; 
notwithstanding that, exasperated, several times I lost my 
poise and tried my best to lift the 
hindering, submerged boulders from 
the stream with a light, tournament 
rod, for '%-ounce lure. Years 
ago I admitted this was impossible. 
Nevertheless, despite the obviously 
impossible, every once in a while | 
find myself, during moments of 
frenzied angling, trying to achieve. 
Some sixth sense actuates me inevi- 
tably in admitting the impossible, but 
not defeat. 

Farther up, to where we saw in a 
misty spruce thicket the fall racing 
down the hill, I affixed a weighted 
feather minnow and a pork rind. Im- 
mediately responses came in the small 
spaces of upstream circling water, 
and every time I reeled in I brought 
forth a lethargic wall-eyed pike. This 
was not bass fishing of the small- 
mouth variety, by any means. The 
foot of the falls promised much, too, 
tho it yielded only wall-eyes. But 
the spectacle of the long vault of the 
white-laced, misty foam dashing tur- 
bulently from above, with an ap- 
parently involuntary twist in the first 
intended direction, left on my memory 
a deeply-graven impression of beau- 
ty. Even the stoic Ojibway stood, 
stared and remained for a_ while 
observing it with a hallowed bestowal 
of suppressed admiration. 

After a time, we moved down- 
stream. On the left we discovered 
a little byway, running behind where | had first started 
to cast, creating in its inchoate, solitary venture a deep- 
blue pool of rippling water that cut way into a bank over- 
hung with small timber. That very place was an ideal 
objective for an angler. Not a far cast, but one of the 
side-swiping sort Was necessary in order to put the lure 
among the shaded spots. And, plunk!—the inanimate 
minnow landed a few feet from where I had intended. Then, 
all at once, that pool swirled, turned rough from the result 
of a great bass discovering itself to be hooked, and right 
away I knew that a real fight with a royal scrapper was on 
my hands. 


EFORE I was thru with that bass, I decided that it had 

discovered everything conceivable about gyrating during 
sudden rushes, and abrupt flights above water. For a while 
he was determined to run upstream. Eventually, I understood 
the cause: if he could get to the spot where this part of the 
stream spilled from the river, he was certain to disappear 
from me. Once in that race, he would have things to his 
liking because, from where I was, if he once attained it, 
there was no way by which I could maneuver him with 
\that long breakwater of piling to circumvent me. 
With more fighting room, I would not have experienced 


A 6144-pound bass caught by the author 





the sporadic trepidation that I felt. 


Why that fish wished 
to rush upstream, for a time was past my discovering. The 
fighting grounds were for a moment inauspiciously circum- 
scribed. At last here was the urge, the help, the hope of 


that big micropterus. A circling upstream swirl was. inevi- 
tably helping him toward his route of escape. If I could only 
get him away from it! I was afraid in his present state of 
unbridled anger to attempt to rough him. Yet I risked it. 
The very next truculent jump he made out of the water, | 
gave him all my strength when he was in his worst posi- 
tion for resistance, and actually got him to my route down- 
stream. Whereupon, he dashed rapidly for a pool below 
where, after several more uncertain skirmishes, I landed the 
first 414-pound small-mouth of my trip. 

A week later Michel and I paddled away up the dead, 
amber-stained waters of the historic Gatineau, the chosen 
route of old voyageurs—well named, “Angry Waters,” you 
declared, when you came to the wild spills of current over 
the intermediate dangerous short falls, whose perils were 
attested by the well-worn portages made by moccasined 
and white men’s feet for ever so many years of water travel. 
But all my casting, for quite a while, 
availed me little. Once in a while a 
huge pike responded. Neither wet 
nor dry flies were accorded much 
attention, nor was any of my assort- 
ment of casting lures given better 
treatment. What fish rose were 
away from banks, rocks, sunken logs 
or their usual crypts. This I then 
attributed to the immense amount of 
restless, continuously-swirling pulp 
wood that cluttered the likely-looking 
spots. 

After we camped at a small village 
of the dyed-in-the-wool, strictly Que- 
bec-habitant type, the Ojibway asked 
for liberty to make a tour of survey. 
Some thirty years had elapsed since 
he had been here working when the 
timber had not yet suffered so much 
slaughter and the entire Laurentian 
region had offered better trapping. 
Had not lumbering been pursued so 
systematically, I am not so sure that 
the old Ojibway would have made the 
Nipigon region his permanent abode. 
His dislike for civilization was al- 
ways unconcealed, but curiosity to 
behold places he had visited many 
years before was almost as outstand- 
ing. Before leaving, however, he 
told me of an immense number of 
lakes, some of which during recent 
years I had visited. At one time, 
tradition told him, some of them had 
not contained bass. Thinking ever 
of the future, the Algonquins caught fish, and, while alive, 
wrapped them in wet grass and bore them on to the next 
lake; thus they carried on their natural program of con- 
serving what they would need later. The bass were still 
in these lakes but diseases of the white man had killed most 
of the Algonquins. 


6¢7T°HE Blue Seas country is over there, is it not?” | 
prefaced any announcement on the part of Michel with 
the interrogation. “Right there, sort of west or northwest?” 

“Ugh,” he swallowed his colloquial utterance and ex- 
plained: “De lake I bring you, leetle feller, full of bass 
some ways dis side of it. Many bass, great jumpers, great 
fighters, bestest you ever see!” 

A small village of erstwhile Quebec maternity dotted the 
high west bank, drowsily resting in the shaded serenity oi 
the broken uplifting hills of this Laurentian region. Moun- 
tains, as the hills are called, never seemed to be completed, 
for apparently they had been about to attain a certain stage 
of loftiness when Nature stopped work. A plentitude oi 
this sort of timber-clad scenery faced us. The visage of 
the Ojibway softened as if under the smoothing hand of 
great expectations. 

(Continued on page 52) 














They don’t live long 
when hit with the Krag 
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The result of several hours of 
sport with the .22-caliber rifle 
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Hunting « crows at the 
edge of the woodland 
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A FINE WAY TO KEEP IN SHOOTING TRIM IN THE SUMMER 


MONTHS, AND AT 


THE SAME TIME 


HELP THE FARMER 


By Walter S. (hansler 


yay AANY hunters find that the summer season is a 
; “dead one” in their calendar. There is nothing 
to hunt, no shooting, except target shooting at 

NV the range, or clay pigeon shooting. There is no 
cial of hunting to take the shooter afield, as all kinds of 
game are under the protection of the law at this time. So 
the guns are oiled carefully and set away in the gun cabinet 
to await the day when the laws will permit the hunting of 
squirrels, or to await the coming of the open season on 
quails and rabbits in the fall. But why mope around all 
summer with idle guns when there is good sport and ex- 
cellent shooting practice to be had on every hand in hunting 
farmland pests? There is no closed season for the pest 
hunter. He may enjoy shooting the year around. And 
seldom will he have any difficulty in obtaining permission 
of farmers to hunt on their lands. Unlike the game hunter, 
he is welcomed by the farmers everywhere. 

One of the most dreaded consequences of the summer idle- 
ness of shooters is that it tends to get them out of practice 
and causes them to lose much of their shooting skill; and 
when they begin shooting in the fall they often lose valuable 
time in getting back into proper shooting trim again. While 
they are getting in trim their fellow shooters who have 
kept in practice thruout the summer are enjoying the cream 
of the hunting. Of course, some hunters are so situated 
that they can keep in practice by doing range shooting; 
but not all are so favorably situated. However, pest hunt- 
ing will give the shooter this needed shooting practice; and 
nearly all shooters can find opportunity for this sort of hunt- 
ing, as pests—such as crows, woodchucks, hawks, owls, and 
the like—can be found on nearly any farm and permission 
for hunting them will nearly always be gladly granted. The 
rifle shooter will find the hunting of woodchucks and hawks 
excellent practice; or, with the .22-calibre rifle, even the hunt- 
ing of English sparrows and rats. The hunter who loves 
the shotgun will get his practice in hunting crows and 
hawks, and pests of like character. Such hunting furnishes 
the best of shooting practice, inasmuch as the shooting is 
done under the same conditions as those found in game 
hunting. 

The crow is one of the common farmland pests that will 
often furnish the shooter some excellent shooting practice, 
This bird is not at all easy to kill. He is wary. hard to 





approach, and must be hit fairly to put him “out of busi- 
ness,” 


Not infrequently he will put the shooter’s hunting 


ability to the test, especially if the shooter is still-hunting 
for him in the woods and fields. He is quick on the wing, 
has the eye-sight of the hawk, and is ever watchful of his 
own safety. 

Many methods are used in hunting this black pest of the 
farmlands, among them that of still-hunting for him. He 
is found most commonly in old pastures at the edges of 
woods, in newly-plowed fields, along wooded creeks, and 
around the borders of marshes or swamps. He is a lover 
of leafy trees and open woods, and seldom uses thickets, 
except in the winter, when he usually selects a thicket of 
young second-growth timber for a roosting-place. It is 
at such places that the still-hunter will find him. But even 
then he will have to exercise his best hunting ability to 
stalk this watchful bird to within good shooting range. 

Sometimes one can hunt this bird successfully by using 
baits for enticing him within range. A blind is made at the 
edge of a woods, with a bait placed out in the open field 
some 40 or 50 yards away. In the winter one can 
use the carcass of a rabbit or a chicken for bait; but in 
the spring and summer one will find that chicken eggs will 
usually prove to be the most successful bait. Patience is a 
requisite of this sort of hunting. The judicious use of a 
good crow call may sometimes be of service in bringing 
the crows to the vicinity of the bait. 


ARRING the shooting at crow-roosts, more crows per- 
haps are killed by decoying them with an owl decoy 
and shooting them with the shotgun than in any other 
manner. To get them by this method the hunter places a 
stuffed owl in a tree somewhere in an open woods, then 
hides in the vicinity and begins calling with a good crow 
call, Crows are excitement-loving birds; and the minute 
they hear the excited cawing of any of their kind they come 
flocking to the spot in great numbers to see what the 
rumpus is all about. When they spy the stuffed owl in the 
tree they forget all about danger and circle about the tree, 
cawing wildly. This gives the hidden hunter a splendid 
cpportunity to exercise his skill in shooting. Sometimes one 
will get half a dozen shots at them before they realize their 
danger and scatter. 
The woodchuck is another farmland pest that offers the 
hunter some fine summer shooting practice. In sections 


where it is common it may be hunted with no little sport 


(Continued on page 84) 


























At home for the night among the pines in ‘‘ Nor 


In Norn Wisconsin 


THE Boy WITH THE YAHBUTS GOES TO SEE 






chickenpox had not been severe, 


and the other ailments of 
childhood he came thru smil- 
ing. gut the vahbuts hit him 
hard. 

You know how the vahbuts affect 
a boy: 


“What's that?” 

“It’s a book.” 

“Yahbut what’s it about?” 

Ors 

“Dad, will you please higher the 
handlebars on my trike? Yesterday 
[ had you lower them, and now my 
knees hit, so they'll have to be high- 
ered again.” 

“T can’t just now—I’m busy.” 

“VYahbut I want to ride, and it 
hurts my knees.” 

And then one day he came in and 
said: 

“Dad, let’s go camping.” 

“O yes, sure,” said I, “when you 
grow up, and when sister is old 
enough so that you and I can get 
away for a week or two, if mother 
doesn’t mind. We'll take a camp- 
ing trip then, if you still want 
to.” 

“Yahbut there’s too many ‘ifs’ in 


THE FRIENDLY INDIANS 
By Maurice Frink 


ed T WAS his parents who successfully conducted the 
Peas trip, but the Boy, aged 5, 
all came from his having the yahbuts. 

The measles had affected 


brought it about. 




















“T want to go camping now.” 


At that I laid down my paper. 
“Just how are you going to arrange it?” I demanded. 
“You know you have to have things, to go camping—tent, 


and sleeping bags, and cook stove, 
and ax—and a lot of other things. 
We haven’t any of the equipment 

well, we do have an old tent 
somewhere, I guess, that used to be- 
long to Uncle Ralph; tho I’m not 
sure but what we gave it away, the 
last time we moved.” 

“Let’s go look.” Thus _ the 
straight aim of bright-eyed boyhood 
began putting its shots in closer to 
the bull’s-eye. 

We looked, and found the tent. 
And we found that it was not worn 
out, as I had expected to find it. It 
was small, and it wanted a bit of 
patchitig, but that, and waterproof- 
ing, would make it serviceable. So 
I said we’d think about it. 

That was in April, and as I 
“thought about it” I recalled my 
own boyhood. I remembered the 
thrill of riding on my bicycle 3 
or 4 miles into the country, over 
the tiny bicycle paths that used to 
run alongside the old dusty buggy 
roads. I remembered wanderings 
by the little stream on the edge of 
town, and the longing to see what 
lay beyond the rim of hills against 











the skies of spring. 
heroes, and | remembered the solemnity of realizing, finally, 
at the age of 15 or 17 that adventuring was over, all romance 


I remembered reading about all a boy’s 


was dead. The Indians had been conquered, the wildernesses 
peopled. Then suddenly—so it seemed as I looked back at it 
—here I was, married, the father of two children, bound to 
the wheel of life. My task now was to work fifty weeks a 
year, and the other two weeks, if we had had a good year, I 
might take my family to a lakeside cottage, maybe as far as 
10 miles from home. All my chances for wandering were 
past. I had forsaken the lone trail, that might have led to 
far-off fascinating wilds, for the broad, safe road of domes- 
ticity. 

Then, my boy, aged 5, came in from his games and said: 

“Let’s go camping.” 

Let “us” go camping. Impossible, of course. And yet— 

We told his mother and sister about it at the dinner table 
that night. “The Boy and I were talking about going 
camping,” said I—just like, “The 
Boy and I were talking about flying 
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were going to have a big pow-wow and pageant that sum- 
mer on the shore of Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior, 
in the far northern tip of the state. 

“If we could go as far as northern Wisconsin,” I con- 
tributed one evening to the family discussion, “we could see 
some real Indians.” 

“Are they friendly Indians, or wild ones?” asked the Boy. 

“Friendly,” I answered; and | think it was his first dis- 
appointment. 

“Well, anyway,” he said aiter a minute, “let’s go to 
Nor’n Wisconsin.” 

And since it was really his trip, that was where we went. 


HERE was just one more preliminary. I still was 

skeptical about the ability of a family including two 
small children to desert its hardwood floors, soft beds, run- 
ning water, electric lights, gas stove and telephone, to live 
comfortably, happily and safely in a tiny tent, hundreds of 
miles from home. Suppose, the 
second or third day out, the children 





to Hindustan.” 
“Well, why don’t we?” said his 


mother. 
“We?” from her? Would she 
go, too? Then the little girl put in: 
“And may I take all my dolls eS 


>” 


with me 
Thus it was the impossible took 
place. 


HERE were countless things to 

consider and plan. First we 
carried the ancient tent out of the 
basement, dusted it off and pitched 
it in the back yard. I had fallen 
heir, along with the tent, to one old 
army cot, the folding, canvas kind, 
and I placed it in the tent, and, by 
moving it around and measuring, | 
figured that two adult-size cots and 
two children’s-size would exactly 
fill the tent, leaving a space just 
large enough for one person to 
stand in at a time. 

We sent for catalogs, and we 
read books on camping, and we con- 
sulted the sporting-goods store. We 
made out a list, and we added to it 
and subtracted from it. By June we 
were ready to begin buying our 
equipment. We acquired it piece 
by piece, and we placed it as we got 
it in the dining room, which hap- 
pens to be our largest room. The 
advantage of this was that as we ate 








found they didn’t like camping af- 
ter all? Suppose they were afraid 
to sleep in strange woods? Suppose 
they became ill? Suppose some- 
body got hurt? There were lots of 
ss things to suppose. I couldn’t yet be- 
lieve that they really wanted to do 
— it. So I ordered a “shake-down 
cruise.” 

The next Saturday afternoon T 
hurried home from the office, and 
we all donned our camping clothes, 
and packed the car just as we ex- 
pected to pack it when we started 
for Nor’n Wisconsin. It was a 
job, that first loading-up, but we got 
it done. (And I will say this for 
our packing—that we had duffel on 
the front, back and both sides of the 
car but we had nothing loose to 
flap in the wind. Nor did we have 
anything tied on with ropes ‘or 
string. We used wide web straps 
and luggage carriers, and once 
loaded we never had to stop to pick 
up something that had dropped off.) 

Late twilight found us unpack- 
ing on the short of Bair Lake, 20 
miles from home. The tent went 
up, the stove started puffing, the 
cots were placed, the blankets un- 
rolled. We went to bed by star- 
light, in a little grove not too far 
from a farmhouse. 

A grumble of thunder wakened 








our meals we could see all our duf- 
fel, and talk about it, and indulge 
in the glorious anticipation that is 
so great a part of any trip. These are the things we got: 
Cots, refrigerator basket, water bag, folding gasoline camp 
stove, collapsible table, aluminum cooking outfit, folding can- 
vas chairs, small ax, flashlights. An awning shop water- 
proofed and repaired our tent. We designed and made at 
home a pocketed wall bag of heavy duck, to hold our toilet 
articles. We eliminated the expense of sleeping bags by 
taking blankets and comforters from our bed-clothes closet. 
(Tho we should have had the bags, and pneumatic mat- 
tresses, if we could have afforded them.) We made out a 
list of food essentials, planning to take only. staples as we 
started, and to buy fresh food daily as we traveled. The 
adults wore khaki and wool, the children were in overalls. 
Mirror, nail file, heavy string, large safety pins, mosquito 
cream, camera, a couple of books—these were among the 
“miscellaneous” items on our list. 

Those first few weeks of planning were given over prin- 
cipally to the problem of how we should go. Then came the 
second pleasure: Deciding where to go. 

We live in northern Indiana, and the first idea was to go 
to some tame Michigan lake within a day’s drive. But grad- 
ually we took in more territory. And then one day I read in 
the paper that the Chippewa Indians of northern Wisconsin 





The boy, the Jibway and the , 
bow and arrow in 


me. My heart sank. The wind blew 
gusts of increasing violence. 
Well, I told myself, it was only 

20 miles back home, and we could get there probably 
all alive, tho wet and frightened. It had been a crazy no- 
tion, to take the poor little darlings and their mother out 
into a situation like this. Perhaps lightning would strike 
the tent; perhaps a tree would crush us all as it fell be- 
neath the hurricane. [| was mentally promising myself 
that if | were allowed to get my family home safely I would 
never risk them thus again, when I heard the children begin 
to stir. The thunder boomed like artillery fire, lightning 
crackled in the tree tops, and rain slashed against the tent, 
bellying out first one way and then the other as the wind 
tried to rip it loose from the stakes in the sodden earth. | 
thought I heard the children sobbing; I began framing 
words with which to still their fears. 

3ut they weren’t sobbing. They were laughing! And as 
the storm pounded to its climax, they lay there on their 
canvas beds and chattered and laughed. By lightning flashes 
I saw their bright eves as they smiled up at the thin brown 
roof swaying over their heads. So my doubts were swept 
away on the wind that bent the trees and lashed the lake at 
midnight. 

The next day we drove home over flooded roads. 
60) 
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FAMILY LIFE OF BROWN BEARS 
By H. L. DILLAWAY 


YETWEEN the Cascade Mountains and Puget 
Sound in the state of Washington is an im- 
mense extinct volcano almost 3 miles high and 
snow-capped, called Mount Rainier. Here the 
Tatoosh range and the Sawtooth range make a 
wild, rugged country, while between is a deep, 
rich valley, capable of producing luxurious vege- 
tation. This is a typical bear country; here in 
Rainier National Park, they grow and prosper 
ind the tourists, unused to them, may watch and 
enjoy them. Among them are some of decided 
and typical characteristics. 

A big brown bear appeared one morning, trail- 
ing along behind her three cubs, each a dif 
ferent shade of color (photo No. 1). She was 
known as Bettys One morning she decided to 
give one of her cubs a bath, Very slowly and 
cautiously she waded into the shallow water and 
sat down. Then with great patience and no 
hurry and using little pushes, she finally coaxed 
the cub into the water. She licked it all over, 
giving special attention to its eyes and ears 
(photo No. 2). 

Another morning Betty came up to our camp 
and capsized the provision barrel. We heard the 
crash, Seizing a camera and hurrying forth, 
there was Betty with ears erect watching us 
while one cub sat close beside her squatting 
saucily on its hams as much as to say: ‘“‘Well, 
what are you going to do about it?’’ (photo No. 
3). 

The bears grew fast; they took to climbing 
trees and many times we found them well up in 
the silver cedars and took their pictures (photo 
No. 6). Late in the season before hibernating, 
these cubs took to playing in the snow. They 
would coast and slide just like children. They 
particularly enjoyed a game of “tag.’’ One bear 
would climb up on a stump and the others 
would push it off and take its place. They would 
stand up on their hind legs and strike baseball 
ittitudes that had to be seen to be appreciated 
(photo No. 5). 

As they grew, they retained the same distinc- 
tive coloration they had as cubs; one being a 
genuine black, one a tinge of brown and the 
third, a very light brown, almost cinnamon. 
They are practically always good natured, con- 
tinually cuffing each other about in play, very 
rarely showing ill temper. 

They kept together until pretty well grown 
ind then wandered about more or less by them- 
selves (photo No. 4). Occasionally one would 
wander out on the roadway near the lake or out 
n the open meadows, where I have watched them 
for hours digging out the bulbs of avalanche 
lilies of which they seemed especially fond 
Eventually they separated, each to begin a new 
cycle of family life. 












aed LINING a boat up the Kusilof River had been no 
YAS sinecure. Lining, even where one has fair foot- 
ing, is never too easy, and with the river high, 
: sweepers extending out into the current, swamps 
to be negotiated, the boats heavily loaded, etc., it is exceed- 
ingly arduous. We had been wet to the middle for some 
two days when we came out upon Lake Tustemena, which 
stretched away for some 35 miles into the peaks. 

Hooking up the kickers, we cruised the right-hand side 
of the lake to its upper extremity and camped in a deserted 
trapper’s cabin. 

I had just returned from the Alaskan Range where we 
had seen thousands of white sheep and caribou, so | was 
not particularly interested in hunting sheep. Instead, I had 
accompanied a party of officers from the post at Anchorage 
for the purpose of viewing the moose herds of the Kenai. 
The main range of the moose is on the far side of 
the lake about half-way down, then back in the 
hills, tho there were moose distributed pretty 
well all thru the region. 

Major Byrom, Fred Judd (official guide 
and boatman of the party) and I started 
out the next morning and traversed a 
timbered flat toward the foot of the 
glacier whose waters feed the head 
of the lake. Signs of bear and 
moose were abundant. It rained 
steadily as we mounted the rugged 
hills on the right-hand side of the 
glacier, a series of deep canyons 
clogged with almost impenetrable 
brush. We located many sheep 
with our glasses, both across the 
glacier and in the higher eleva- 
tions on our own side. We 
returned to camp an hour after 
nightfall. 

Sergeant Schmidt had shot a big 
brownie within a couple of hun- 
dred yards of camp, but the 
wounded animal had escaped. The 
others, with the exception of Captain 
Stuart, had returned, all having seen 
game. The following day I remained 
in camp to help Sergeant Schmidt track 
out the wounded bear. The rain had 
washed away most of the signs, but we 
found occasional splotches of blood and one 
sizable fragment of liver. The bear, how- 
ever, was not to be located. 

Captain Stuart came in that night, report- 
ing that he had killed two rams and had 
seen several bears. Some of the party elected tc return with 
him to the sheep country. Lieutenants Pence and Caldwell, 
Sergeants Schmidt and Johnson, Judd and myself elected to 
take one of the boats and cross to the mouth of Indian River 
on the far side of the glacier. 


HE salmon were about thru running but there were 

thousands of them round the sloughs and every trickle 
of water that entered the upper end of the lake. There 
was every evidence that the bears had been feeding upon 
them in abundance. The bars were tracked up and the tall 
grass trampled flat. Some of the boys saw five big brownies 
that evening, but upon waiting for them to draw nearer the 
bears passed behind a strip of brush on the glacial flat and 
when next seen were running in a straightaway. 

The next morning Judd, Lieutenants Pence and Caldwell, 
and I started up Indian River, each with a single blanket 
lashed on an otherwise empty packsaddle so that we could 
pack in such game as might be secured. There was one tarp 


(vr uising the Kenai 


By Hal G. Evarts 
















Packing out a trophy 





between the four of us and our grub consisted of one loaf 
of bread and some beans, rice and coffee. We saw much 
game, including a cow moose and a black bear, en route. 
_ That night we made a bivouac camp well up the stream. 
On the far side of it and several miles up-country a lofty 
mountainside was‘alive with sheep. There were many, also, 
on the mountain just opposite camp. The next morning I 
decided to climb a saddle in the range opposite, cross thru 
it, pass behind the big bare ridge beyond, mount it from 
behind and come down again on the river side along the 
face of it on which we had seen so many sheep. Judd and 
I set out with that in mind, while Lieutenants Pence and 
Caldwell decided to hunt on the mountain directly across 
from the camp. ‘ 
Some distance up the river Judd and I found the remains 
of a lay-out camp recently deserted and which I later learned 
was that of Mr. Beaulieu, whose trip was subse- 
quently written up for Outdoor Life. Crossing 
the river, we found ourselves cut off from 
the foot of the saddle by big cliffs, so angled 
back up the mountain on the lower end of 
which the others were starting to hunt. 
Upon topping out midway of it we 
looked down upon several bunches of 
bedded sheep. Below and_ beyond 
them we could see Pence and Cald- 
well mounting an open shoulder 
toward us, the sheep as yet invisible 
to them. We crossed back over 
the top and dropped down to the 
lofty saddle which was traversed 
by a_ well-defined sheep trail. 
Topping out at its far end, just 
above a large lake with no outlet, 
we looked down upon an exten- 


sive basin, all of it above 
timberline. Some 400 yards 
below us were two bunches of 


sheep, one of perhaps fifteen, the 
other of six or eight. Just across 
from them another small bunch was 
bedded. Here and there sheep were 
moving around. In another basin 
some 3 miles distant the slopes 
were covered with sheep. At the time 
I made a careful count but have now for- 
gotten the exact number of sheep within 
sight from this one spot. There were some- 
thing over sixty, as I recall it now, in one 


big scattered bunch in the far basin. There 
were some nice rams among those below 


us, but my mind still reverted to attaining 
that slope upon which so many sheep had appeared the night 
before, so without molesting these sheep we turned to the 
right along the side of the mountain and held on up-country, 
then at last topped out on its knife-blade ridge. 


KNEW that we were above all sheep and had taken the 

big bunch in the rear, but no sheep showed below us. 
The lofty mountain across the river, midway of whose base 
we had camped the night before, fell off abruptly in a 
mighty pitch, terminating in a broad green table-land at its 
base. Across this we could see the white glare of a tongue 
of the glacier and beyond it the serrated peaks where the 
major and his companions were hunting. I did not know 
it then, but some weeks later I was to penetrate that country 
and remain there for some time with Merl La Voy, a 
motion-picture artist with the Fox Film Company, while 
we endeavored to take game pictures. 

We started down, and some 500 or 600 yards below us a 
nice ram walked into view. 








~ 


“Guess I’ll take him,” I told Judd. Judd remained. where 
he was while I moved down the steep slope, taking advan- 
tage of a knob of rocks that thrust out some distance below 
and keeping it between me and the ram. Upon nearing it, 
[ saw a ewe bedded on my right and was fearful that she 
would stampede down the mountain and alarm the ram. 
She seemed very placid, however, and I passed within 100 
yards of her. Peering cautiously from the knob, which 
dropped sheer for 100 feet, I found myself looking 
down into a sort of funnel effect. Eleven rams were stand- 
ing there, some of them feeding. It was a rather long shot, 
but three ewes were bedded just below me in a direct line 
with the rams, and once [I should move to right or left of 
that rocky outcropping there was not a particle of cover. 


[ pulled just over the top of the back of the largest ram 


as they moved around the side of the funnel, trusting that 
if the ball did not drop sufficiently to hit the animal it would 
strike the gravel above and beyond them and they might 
climb toward me instead of dashing down the mountain. 
That the ball did strike the gravel bank just above the ram’s 
back was evident as they milled for a second and stood 
gazing toward the bank, then moved slowly away from it. 
Knowing then that the shot had not dropped enough to hit 
the sheep but had struck point-blank at the spot where it 
had been held, I pulled dead on the ram 
and he went down. The others moved 
slowly around the funnel to the right 
until an outcropping hid them from 
view. I tried to signal to Judd to come 
down by waving my jacket, and pres- 
ently he started down. 

[ headed for the dead ram, angling 
to take advantage of a slightly less pre- 
cipitous slope to the right, which 
brought me out at the base of the out- 
cropping behind which the other rams 
had disappeared. I came out within 
30 yards of them, then drew back 
until Judd joined me so that he might 
get a view of them. They stood about 
as if they suspected that something 
might be wrong, but not quite knowing 
what to do about it, moving away grad- 
ually, feeding en route. After congrat- 
ulating myself on a scientific job of 
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brushline, and while watching them a wolverine appeared 
some 300 yards below and off to the left. Instantly, I for- 
got about sheep and set off in hopes of securing a shot at 
the wolverine. The sheep merely jumped away a few 
paces as I stampeded down the slope, then stopped to watch 
me within easy range. Failing to get a whack at the 
wolverine, we moved on down the mountain to the bottoms, 
passing repeatedly within range of sheep. 

There must be a reason for this tameness, I knew. It 
could not originate from these sheep having no knowledge 
of man, for the Indian River is trapped to its head every 
winter. Indian River is visited every fall by several hunt- 
ing parties. The reason, I decided, was occasioned by the 
fact that anyone hunting for meat could kill it miles down 
the country and had no need to come back in there for it. 
A trophy hunter could kill all the rams he needed in a full 
day’s hike down below, so that these sheep were seldom 
molested. I could account for it in no other way. They 
were almost as tame as elk in Jackson’s Hole and far tamer 
than the deer in the Kaibab Forest of Arizona, where they 
have been completely protected for years. 

At the first wood, a cluster of stunted cottonwoods 4 
or 5 inches thru, we halted for the night, sitting with our 
backs at a rock, while at our feet we kept an anemic fire 








sheep stalking, it was only to discover 
that I could have bagged the. whole 
bunch with a sling-shot. 


SKINNED out the head while Judd 

dressed the meat, and we packed up 
and started down the mountain, It was 
one of those pitches that you all know, 
dropping so abruptly that one felt 
that the next step would find him cut 
off by a sheer drop. 

Within 200 yards we came out on 


1 little roll and looked over it. Just 
below me there were fifteen rams, 
some 25 or 30 yards distant. It was 
too dark to secure a picture. Three 


other rams with heads larger than the 
one I had killed came over a wave of 
ground on one side of us within a few 
yards, gazed at us and then moved back 
along the face of the mountain. 

The rolling table-land across the river 
and far below us at the base of the 
opposite drop of the mountain now 
began to show sheep all over its rolling 
surface. These sheep I counted. Later, 
it was reported that I declared having 
seen thousands and thousands of sheep. 
This was an error. Judd knows that I 
made a careful count of every sheep seen 
during the day. As I recall it now, 
without my notes, we saw in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 sheep that day by actual 
count. 














I saw two black bears in a sidehill 
meadow below us, down beyond the 


White sheep of Alaska. 


Note the rugged character of the hunting territory 
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with what little dry wood was available, mixed with green 
alders. At first peep of day we started down country, reach- 
ing camp in mid afternoon to fall upon a can of rice that had 
been left for us by the officers. A note on a cartridge box 
informed us that they had killed three rams on the mountain 
up which we had seen them climbing and had gone out to 
pack them in. They returned, heavily loaded, an hour before 
sundown. Judd and I skinned out the three heads while 
Pence and Caldwell prepared a meal of beans, coffee and 
sheep meat. That night, by contrast with the preceding one 
against a rock with a fine drizzle anointing our legs part of 
the time, my single meager blanket seemed most luxurious. 


HE next day we returned to the lake to find a skiff and a 

note stating that the rest of the party had gone some 
12 miles or so down the lake, and we reached their camp 
at sundown. Mr. Naylor of San Diego was also camped 
there with Ed Kadgen and Bill Worcester, guides, and had 
just killed a nice bull moose. 

Major Byrom, Captain Stuart and some of the others went 
out the following day and killed four bull moose, which, 
with the sheep meat secured by them and Lieutenant Bryan 
on the far side of the lake and 
that brought in by our party, was 
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direction. As I had suspected, the bears were on a berry 
spree and I located several with the glasses, but there were 
no brownies among them and none of the blacks seemed 
to be particularly large. Returning toward nightfall, a big 
bull moose crossed a wash just ahead of me and I almost 
pulled the trigger before recalling that I had promised myseli 
not to down a moose until Judd and Kadgen should return. 
[ was well supplied with meat, was not concerned about 
getting a moose head, having no place for it, and certainly 
did not intend to treat myself to the job of packing a half 
ton of moose meat out to the lake without help. I had 
expected Judd and Kadgen back in five or six days, but the 
time slipped past and there was no sign of them. The moose 
were pulling farther down country and | saw fewer than 
at first, but sighted bears every day. The big browns, tho, 
failed to put in an appearance, and not a bear crossed the 
creek in the 3-mile stretch between the lake and the 
higher benches, conclusive evidence that they had stopped 
fishing. 

One night a terrific storm caught me, the rain driving in 
torrents, and for a while it seemed probable that I’d have 
to sit up against a tree all night as it was pitch black and 
tough traveling, but I kept plug- 
ging along until coming to an 





all that the boats would accom- _ 
modate. One of the sergeants 
also killed a bull a mile or so 
from camp. 

The army party was to return 
the next morning, as was Mr. 
Naylor and his guides. How- 
ever, as this was to be my last 
jaunt on an Alaskan trip that 
had started in April, I was loath 
to leave without seeing more of 
the Kenai moose. Also, the 
bears were still fishing on the 
creeks and I wished to see them 
at this pursuit, so I elected to 
stay there, instructing Judd and 
Fd Kadgen to return up. the 


the party to the army gas-boat 
that we had left at the mouth of 
the Kusilof and which was to 
take the hunters back up Cook’s 
Inlet to Anchorage. 

Sergeant Schmidt saved my 
life by slipping me two packages 
of cigarettes which he had held 
back. Naylor gave me a small 
can of Prince Albert. After 
bidding the party Godspeed, I 
hied up the creek for a few 
miles, sighting two moose, and 
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expanse of tall grass, head-high, 
and knew that I was within half 
a mile of camp. A little later 
the pounding of the breakers on 
the lake shore could be heard 
above the roar of the storm. It 
was certainly one large relief 
to pull into that little tent and 
strip off my wet clothing. The 
storm increased hourly until one 
could not even hear the break- 
ing of trees close at hand. Morn 
ing found my apprehensions 
lively, particularly when I saw 
the number of birches and big 
cottonwoods that had _ been 
snapped off by the wind. In- 


ies stead of abating, it grew worse, 


and the thought of a second 
night of it made me feel weak 
in the middle. That night a 10- 
inch birch did hit the tent and 
knock one corner of it down. 


And in addition to stories by such authors as [ was assailed by unpleasant 

Robert Page Lincoln. Rupert West, Harold R. 

Harvey and G. V. Caesar, there’s the incompar- 
able serial 


TEMBO!—The Story of African 
Big Game 


visions of being pinned down by 
a falling tree, but daylight came 
again with no other mishap and 
toward night the wind moder- 
ated. 

sv the eighth day I began 
to fear that Judd and Kadgen 








toward nightfall posted myself 
upon a drift pile where there 
was a good view of a long gravel-wash caused by a previous 
cloudburst; and also a view of open and birch-timbered side- 
hills and various openings in the tall grass. No bears, how- 
ever, came to the creek to fish, and when it was too dark to 
shoot I returned to camp and cooked a meal. 

A more or less similar routine was followed for the 
next three days, when it became evident to me that the 
bears, as if at a given signal, had quit the fish creeks and 
had gone to the higher country in search of berries. There 
was a little pool in the creek near camp that was alive with 
trout. Lieutenants Pence and Bryan had been anxious to fish, 
and after discovering this pool while prowling thru the 
brush, I had returned to inform them of it. They had re- 
paired to the spot on their last day in camp and, with salmon 
eggs, had caught between fifty and seventy trout that would 
probably average three-quarters of a pound apiece, salted 
them and taken them back to the post. I caught a mess of 
trout there but the dead and dying salmon around about did 
not serve to promote any very keen appetite for fish. 


PON deciding that the bears had quit the fish creeks, 
: I started out for the higher country a few miles back 
trom the lake, passing several moose en route. Once out 
upon the rolling uplands one could see for miles in every 


had come .to a smash in the 

far storm. For two days I had been 
rationing myself on five cigarettes a day, which is my usual 
quota tor an hour, and had only meat, flour, corn-meal and 
baking powder for food—not even such camp staples as 
sugar, coffee, bacon and beans. Another four days of it 
and I decided that the boys had come to grief. There is so 
much food in that country—fish, berries, grouse, ptarmigan, 
porcupines, sheep, moose, bears, rabbits and other provender 
for the taking—that one could not starve if he tried. But 
straight meat and corn-bread was growing monotonous. 
Even so, with tobacco and something to read, one might 
stick it out indefinitely. But lack of tobacco is really a rotten 
state of affairs for a nicotine addict to contemplate. Per- 
haps, too, I am not as good company for myself as I was a 
dozen years ago. My own society was boring me. It was 
getting into October and a heavy snowstorm might be 
expected any time. All told, this Robinson Crusoe business 
for almost two weeks was beginning to wear thin. My 
natural indolence recoiled at the thought of packing my equip- 
ment on my back and bucking the brush to salt water afoot. 


EVERTHELESS, it had to be done, so I set forth with a 
pack of some 60 pounds, anax and my rifle. Within 300 


yards of camp I came smack on a big bull moose in an 


(Continued on page 84) 
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I blammed away at the white flag 
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IDEA, DRAWING, WRITING AND EVERYTHING ELSE 


By Hy Gage 


H MISS KEYES, [I’m sure your boy friend will 
pardon you long enough to take letter Outdoor 
Life Denver Col dear mister McGuire paragraph. 

| take my typewriter in hand to tell you that your 
ad writers are wizzes and that [ am sold on so much 
of the wonderful equipment pictured and described in your 
pages that I am up to my neck in a dilemma, and am forced 
to appeal to you to drag me out dash dash but I’m gettin 
my tale tail first so I will go into reverse. 

Since the age of five when I used to watch the millions 
of ducks and geese fill the Nebraska skies my great ambi- 
tion has been to become a Nimrod, Davy Crockett, a he- 
Diana and Izaak Walton in one and the same person. 

\side from hunting golfs in the roughs of Pennsylvania, 
my safaris into the wilds have been somewhat discouraging, 
especially a hunt for Florida deer on horseback in the 
Hlatwoods back of Fort Pierce. Of course y’understand | 
was on horseback—not the deer. 

Oh yes, we jumped a deer! I blammed away at the white 
flag but came nearer shooting the horse’s ear than the game. 
The skinny-legged deer jumped east. The horse jumped 
west, and I went alley oop in the air somewhere between 
the two and socked down into the tangle of saw palmetto 
roots. 

This expedition was so wet it dampened my ardor for 
some time. But always in the back of my mind (if any) 
was the fixed idea that some day my opportunity would 
knock. It did. And how? Last summer, fired with enthu- 





I 


siasm from reading your appealing ads of outdoor parapha— 
paraph—Miss Keyes, hand me that dictionary—parapher- 
nalia I was fired with enthusiasm from my job. 

At last! 


Here was my chance for an expedition into 


the great open spaces where men are men and flappers are 
not. A hunting and fishing trip of such caliber it would 
make up for long years of longing. For days my nose was 
buried in your advertising pages. This time I would do it 
right. 

[ had a car that had run in 1926 and 1927 and hoped it 
would choose to run in 1928. All I needed was a few items 
easily and quickly found in your pages. By sleeping in the 
sedan I thought I could save the price of a tent, but when I 
saw the beautiful piece of canvas that lets down from the side 
of the car and takes up so little room on the running board, 
and so cheap! Sweet mamma! In went the order for it 
by air mail. 

I would go light and my cooking arrangements would 
include a small frying pan, tin plate and cup—perhaps an 
aluminum pot. And then I spotted the picture of those camp 
kits, all the comforts of a kitchenette nested into such a 
small space. And that gasoline stove! Good-bye camp 
fires. Me for them! 

And one of those vacuum bottles you can drop off a cliff. 
and when it hits the rocks on the bottom of the canyon it 
will bounce back into your arms unharmed. Did I sign for 
one on the. .? Ans. I did. 


ELL anyway I didn’t have to spend a lot of money 
for clothes. There was an old khaki suit in the attic 
trunk and some discarded water-proof golf shoes and caps 
and—just then my eye fell on the pictures of those business- 
like hunting coats of waterproofed duck, with pockets big 
enough to hold a Florida deer, and enough of ’em for a 
regiment, and the nifty wear-like-iron pants cut like riding 
(Continued on page 63) 
















This phategneh of 
Theodore ‘oosevelt 
and his family was 
taken about 1890 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT MAN’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN WILLIS, A GUIDE 


By Vesta O. ‘Robbins 


F YOU can’t shoot any better 
@ than you can write, I don’t 
think so.” 

This was the answer Jack 
Willis sent to Theodore Roosevelt after 

Roosevelt had written to him asking: 
2 If I come west do you think I 
could kill a wild goat ?” 

At Glasgow, Montana, nearing the 
sundown of life’s day, lives John Willis, 
hunter and guide, who knew Theodore 
Roosevelt for many years as camper 
and friend. « Newspaper files in many 
places, including Washington, D. C., 
and Kansas City, Missouri, as well as 
many Montana cities reveal much of the 
story of these two. In many of Roose- 
velt’s writings has he mentioned the 
“long Missourian,” and in Hagedorn’s 
history of Roosevelt in the Bad Lands 
we find the nationally famous story of 
the Willis dress suit, or rather the lack 
of it. Later we shall tell the story as 
Willis now has given it to us. 

In going over letters in the possession of Willis which 
represent Roosevelt’s share of a correspondence kept up from 
the time these men met until the death of this great states- 
man, one can readily see that Roosevelt held for Willis a 
deep personal regard and one wonders what there might have 
been about this hunter and guide to claim such in- 
terest. 

Willis was a native of Missouri, the son of Captain Price’s 
army of the Confederacy. At the age of 15 he ran away 
from home. Willis, without money, food or extra clothing 
had started out to see the world. When night had fallen 
and he was beginning to feel uncertain about the wisdom of 
_his act, he espied what he thought must be a light. 
Investigation proved that here was a camp fire and evi- 











John Willis, Glasgow, Mont. 


dently here, too, was food, but the 
“Halt!” with which he was greeted al- 
most petrified him. He turned to leave 
but was roughly seized and brought to 
the fire where its flickering light re- 
vealed five other men seated on the 
ground, each of them armed. Then came 
a round of questioning and finally when 
he had started to cry the men roughly 
comforted him and gradually drew from 
him the facts regarding his presence. 

“Do you want to with us?” 
queried one of them. 

“Oh—yes, sir!” said the boy. 

“Do you know who we are?” asked 
the man. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I’m Cole Younger,” said he, 
“and that’s Jesse James,” pointing to one 
of the men. “And that’s Frank James,” 
pointing to another. ‘These other men 
are three more of our gang. Did you 
ever hear of the James boys and Cole 
Younger ?” 

Had he heard of them! What boy in the late ‘60s 
had not heard of the James boys and Cole Younger? And 
here let it be said of the outlaws that they comforted and 
cared for the frightened boy, gave him $35, and two of 
them, after he had slept and had eaten breakfast, took him 
to Holt Summit where they found a man _ bound for 
Leavenworth, and placed the boy in his charge. They did not 
ask him to return home for, as Younger put it, “You'll just 
run away again and if you want to go west why we'll just 
help you go.” 

That was the 
time later he 


sta) 


them and 
Leavenworth, 


Willis saw of 
himself at 


last 
found 


some- 
which 


was then the great gateway to the West and South- 
west. 
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Roosevelt in hunting costumein 1884. Photo by Brown Bros., New York. 
by Herman Hagedorn 


Reproduced in ‘‘ Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


N MAY, 1869, scarcely a month after he had left his 

home, the boy drove a team over the Santa Fe trail to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Another trip was made during the 
winter that followed and he then went to Abilene, Kansas, 
where he skinned buffalo and learned the art of keeping 
an eye open for redskins. He returned to New Mexico 
in 1873 and then followed a life of “walking down” wild 
teaming, etc., until 1876, when he returned to 
Leavenworth and took the last boat up the Missouri that 
summer to Fort Benton, Montana. Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Old Mexico and Texas all saw him during the next 
few years, until 1886 found him settled down as a hunter and 
euide at Thompson Falls, Montana. 

One day a letter was delivered to Willis at Thompson 
Falls which was post-marked New York, signed Theodore 
Roosevelt, and said: 

“T have heard that a white goat is the hardest animal in 
the Rockies to find and the most difficult to kill. I have 
heard also that you are a hunter of note. If I come west 
and go hunting with you do you think I could kill a wild 
goat 2’ 

Willis examined the letter carefully, then turning it over 
he wrote across the back, “If you can’t shoot any better than 
you can write, I don’t think so,” and mailed it back to him. 
This letter is now at the Roosevelt Memorial in New York. 

A few days later he received a wire from Roosevelt. 
“Consider vourself engaged,” it said. “Will arrive July 20.” 
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And on that day when the train pulled into 
Thompson Falls, two men got off. Immediately 
Willis’ worst fears were realized. One wore the 
buckskin garb the West knew and respected, but the 
other wore corduroy knickers—and this was the 
man that wanted to shoot goats. After observing the 
stranger closely and taking note of his fair skin, 
rosy cheeks, glasses, and, worst of all, the knickers, 
Willis promptly guessed him to be a brewer’s son 
and told him so. But the man in the knickers smiled 
and said, ““How do you do, Mr. Willis, I am Roose- 
velt, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

“T thought you would be,” said Willis sourly. 

“Allow me to introduce Mr. Merrifield, the fore- 
man of some of my property in the Bad Lands.” 

Willis glowered his contempt, so they went to the 
hotel and secured a room where a conference was 
held. And, as was usual, Roosevelt had his way. 
Whether it was his smile or the fine assortment of 
guns he carried Willis does not say; anyway he 
found his way into the heart of the westerner and 
two days later Willis was guiding the future pres- 
ident of the United States in search of mountain 
goats. Oddly enough he was not serving as a hired 
cuide either; instead, both Roosevelt and Merrifield 
were his guests. 


There were, however, a number of things 
threshed out at that hotel conference. For one 


thing Willis informed Roosevelt that he could not 
possibly stand such a trip. He also informed him 
that they would take as provisions 100 pounds of 
flour, 25 pounds of bacon, some dried apples, black 
tea and no booze. 

‘By George!” exclaimed Roosevelt, “that’s fine.” 

Roosevelt then offered to pay for the provisions 
and also to pay Willis $25 for anything he might 
show him in the way of game. This offer was 
turned down. When questioned as to the stipulation 
regarding liquor, Willis told him that he looked as 
if he had been raised on beer and that he had an 
idea that he was some brewer’s son who had a lot 
of money. “You can’t ever stand a trip like this 
either,” said Willis emphatically. 

“You take me along and I'll show you,” said 
Roosevelt. “I can train myself to walk as far as 
you can.” 

*“T doubt it,” said Willis. 


HEY camped far up in the mountains. Both 

Roosevelt and Merrifield were accustomed to 
the saddle and had often taken long walks, but 
neither of them could cope with Willis when it 
came to mountaineering. The climbing was hard, 
the footing treacherous and soon their moccasins 
were torn to ribbons. There were endless deadfalls, thickets 
and rocks, but no goats. 

Finally one afternoon a goat was sighted a short distance 
away. Roosevelt was supporting himself against a tree half 
across a landslide and was in a poor position to shoot. As he 
twisted himself about he dislodged some pebbles and the 
goat, instantly alert; fled. Roosevelt fired but the shot went 
low, breaking a fore leg. 

The men raced after the wounded animal, which leaped 
along the hillside for nearly a mile then suddenly climbed 
straight up the mountain, leaving a blood trail over steep 
and dangerous places. Roosevelt, followed by Willis, trailed 
the animal as far as possible and while running along a 
ledge dislodged a piece of slate. He slipped, clutched at the 
rock wall and then plunged head first over the precipice. 

After falling some forty or fifty feet he landed in a tall 
pine tree and bounced thru it into a thick balsam. He 
was somewhat shaken and scratched but no bones were 
broken and he landed with rifle in hand. 

“Are you hurt?” cried the hoarse voice of Willis from 
above. 

“No,” answered Roosevelt. 

“Then come on,” said Willis. 

Roosevelt scrambled to the ledge he had so suddenly left 
and raced after the guide. At last they located the goat, but 





Roosevelt was winded and with perspiration streaming from 
his face into his eyes he shot high. 


Again the goat was 








x 








gone and the hunters plunged after him until darkness coy- 
ered the trail. 

“Now, I expect you are getting tired,” said Willis, after 
they had reached camp and told Merrifield of the exciting 
chase. 

“If we get that goat tomorrow I will give you $100,” said 
Roosevelt. 

“T don’t want the $100, but we will get the goat,” prom- 
ised Willis. 

At noon the next day Roosevelt brought down the goat. 

“It was a real shot, too, made with the wind blowing a 
gale,” declares Willis. 

Interested as he was in finding his quarry, Roosevelt evi- 
dently found time for other things while on this trip and 
perhaps he sensed a conquest that neither Merrifield or Wil- 
lis had noticed. Willis tells of the talks around the camp 
fire at night and after vainly trying to find words descriptive 
of these moments he will say, “Oh, he just knew every- 
thing.” 

On one particular evening, as on several other occasions, 
Roosevelt had been reading Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land,” which he had carried with him. 

“That’s a great book and a great writer,” 
must read it sometime.” 

“We will,” promised Willis and Merrifield, winking at 
each other. 

“[’ll send you some good books from New York, Willis, 
if you will read them,” volunteered Roosevelt. 

“That’s what all you easterners say,” said Willis. “You 
are always going to send a feller something and then you 
never do it.” 

The trip ended and Roosevelt was lamenting the fact that 
he had forgotten to engage rooms at the Thompson Falis 
hotel. ” 

“What are you talking about the Thompson Falls hotel 
for?” demanded Willis. “You know that you are both going 
to stay with my wife and me at my house just as long as 
you want to,” 

“But you took us to the hotel when we first got to town,” 
said Roosevelt slyly. ‘You know you didn’t want to take 
us on this trip and of course we don’t want to bother you 
now.” 

“T didn’t know you then,” said Willis, for the first time in 


said he. “You 
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his life compietely abashed. “It’s different now. Let's not 


talk about it.” 


ND Roosevelt, the man in knickers who had made good, 
the easterner who had trained himself to keep up, the 
man who was now a man in the eyes of the guide, went to 
the Willis home. Here he again offered to pay for the trip, 
but Willis spurned the offer and proceeded to produce a can 
from beneath a floor board which was filled with money, 
and apparently convinced the astonished guest that his was 
a profitable business. It seemed that the question was settled 
until upon leaving Thompson Falls, when Roosevelt told 
Willis goodbye, he thrust a roll of bills into his hand, and, 
crying “Souvenir,” he was gone. That roll consisted of 
seven $100 dollar bills. 

Willis fired a letter to New York asking where he might 
return the money safely and received the following answer : 

“Don’t be a fool, please. The Century Magazine has just 
given me $1,200 for a little story I wrote about our trip, and 
my expenses weren't near $500. Will you keep the money, 
or will I have to call off the future trips we have planned be- 
cause you won't do it?” 

Willis kept the money. 

Other hunting trips followed, one of which took these two 
into British Columbia in search of caribou, but it is the first 
trip that has left its impression longest. On that trip, Roose- 
velt, in the eyes of the guide, had changed. He no longer 
looked like a brewer’s son and he could keep up. “And as 
for me,” says Willis quietly, ‘Teddy made a man out of me 
on that trip.” 

During a visit to Helena, President Roosevelt was speak- 
ing to a group of friends in his usual forceful fighting man- 
ner when Willis, who was proudly admiring him, slapped 
him on the shoulder and said, “I made a man out of you.” 

“Yes,” answered Roosevelt, and then he added meaningly, 
“and I made a man out of you.” 

Willis has a telegram which came to him when Roosevelt 
was president offering him a federal position, which he re- 
fused to accept. He also has a letter which came to him 


(Continued on page 78) 








Roosevelt in the 
round-up, 1885 

Photo by Ingersoll, 
Buffalo, Minn Re- 
produced in “‘ Roose- 
velt jin the Bad 
Lands,’’ by Herman 
Hagedorn (Hou £gh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 




















A bait-caster preparing to cast a large wooden plug for muskies on an Ohio drainage river 
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SoME Facts ABouT MUSKIES THAT WILL INTEREST 


ALL 


MUSKELLUNGE of 15 
pounds weight will rip the 
daylights out of things, while 
one that weighs 40 pounds, 
nine times out of ten, will simply bore 
down toward the bottom and sulk until 





it wears the angler down by main 
strength alone. Old musky fishermen 
will tell you that for true mussing 


around the big fish will take the prize 
and for fast action the leaner, lighter 
musky holds first place. 

Muskies that are reared in the north- 
ern rivers are altogether different from 
those of the lakes. But even in the 
lakes there is a difference in the types 
and their methods of attack on the hook. 
Therefore, when some one who has 
taken, in his entire fishing career, per- 
haps a single specimen of the esoxr 
masquinongy declares the muskellunge 
an overrated, false-alarm fish, and that 
any great northern pike afloat can beat 
the old boy all hollow in pure fighting 
ability, pugnacity and cunning on the 
hook, don’t get alarmed. This should 
not bring any change in the blood pres- 
sure, for the listener can know that one 


who talks so has caught very few 
muskellunge. 
River muskies are hard, lean and 


long by continuous battling against cur- 
rents and rapids, while lake fish have 
none of these things to contend with, 
therefore they are usually of heavier 
build, more compact, less likely to leap and wallow on the 
surface or across a strip of weeds when hooked. 


Wuo HAvE FISHED FOR 


By Ben . ‘Robinson 

















Two beautiful specimens taken 

from Lac du Flambeau waters. 

Note the difference in color be- 

tween the dark river muskie and 
the light lake specimen. 


Not saying masquinongy. 





THE MONARCH 


that the river fish are any more game 
than the lake muskies, for they are not, 
but the esox masquinongy reared in 
swift, cold, fresh waters will usually 
give the angler a swifter, if somewhat 
shorter, fight than the lake-reared fish. 

The colorings of various muskies are 
also vastly different, which brings about 
confusion in the minds of many as to 
whether or not true specimens of musky 


really belong to that family. I have 
had Ohio-Drainage musky fishermen 


contend that a dark, lean northern-Wis- 
consin river musky, with deep bands oi 
blackish spots down its sides, was not 
a muskellunge at all, but some vague 
specimen of the pickerel family. The 
colder, clearer lake waters, as a rule, 
provide muskies with a brighter, more 
vivid coloring than do the “black- 
water” lakes and rivers of the same 
sections of the woods. Many Canadian 
muskies are confused in the minds of 
American fishermen, because of their 
dark-golden colorings, against which 
their brown-black spots are practically 
indistinguishable. This causes many to 
argue that the species of such waters are 
“unmarked” fish. I have failed to find 
these. If examined closely they usually 
are found to be marked, but the under- 
colorings, mostly, being so pronouncedly 
low in key, causes the spots to be lost 
to a casual glance. 

On the other hand, we find a variety 


of bewildering and vividly marked specimens of the esox 
I have seen Wisconsin and Minnesota speci- 
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mens of this fish that, unless one knew . 
the unfailing characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the species whereby they could 
be indisputably classified, would have 
caused even the closest student of musky 
classification to pronounce them of some 
other variety. Banded, tiger-striped, 
vermiculated and _ criss-crossed with 
checkerings of black-brown, bronze and 
olive-green colorings, presenting a dizzy 
contrast to another specimen taken 
from an adjoining lake that might be 
silvery-green in color, with a few faint 
brownish spots marking its powerful 
body. 


N ANY times pictures of muskellunge 
I are captioned as being taken from 
some particular section of the country, 
when perhaps there are as many as 
three different types of musky repre- 
sented, leading one to believe there are 
various types inhabiting the same 








waters. This is misleading, as a rule, 
and mostly it will be found that these 
are all taken from different waters. 
One might be taken from a river, another from a dark-water 
lake and yet another from a sparkling lake of clear, cold 
spring floods. I have also noticed that resort owners and 
fishermen who haunt such spots are at times extremely 
loath to impart information as to where they have caught 
especially fine specimens of musky. There might be a 
variety of colorings in their catches, in which case it is a 
pretty safe bet that they have been taken from various 
haunts, and kept, possibly on ice in an ice-house, until the 
photos were taken. 

Improved roads in the northern muskellunge belt have 
brought about a vast change in fishing methods. Now it is 
no unusual thing for a sportsman to fish half a dozen good 
musky lakes in a single day. Oars and tackle and perhaps 
an outboard motor are loaded in an automobile. Every 
little lake contains a boat. In this way half a dozen lakes 
can easily be cast over very thoroly in a day’s fishing. I 
have fished that many myself many a time. And the fish 
| have taken from them, as a rule, all varied in character. 
Some lean, long, tiger-striped, others chunky and light in 
coloring, with small heads. 

In a string of muskies all closely resembling one another, 
the observer can immediately decide that they have been 
taken from either the same chain gf lakes or river pools— 
if not from the same lake alone. 

Rarely ever will fishermen frankly state to a stranger 
where they have taken a good catch of muskies. Information 
(Continued on page 52) 





Ahove--A glimpse of 
Bear River where the 
dark, lean muskies are 
found. All along the 
river are dark pools that 
are natural breeding 
grounds 


Right—A fine specimen 
of the Ohio drainage 
muskellunge caught in 
the Muskingum River 
on artificial bait by 
William Hummell of 
Philadelphia 


Below—Off this pointon 
Fence Lake, is., 18 a 
rocky bar abounding in 
giant muskies, deep 
fighters, light in color 
and with bronze backs. 
At the left a 29-pound 
drainage musky caught 
in Tuscarawas River, 
Ohio 
















































A young g0- 
rilla beating 
its chest 





CyHapter JI—TuHeE NATIVE 


T A water-hole one day Simba and I came upon 
a group of Masai warriors, fierce nomads, who 
wander through the wilderness with their cattle 
herds. They were decked in all their savage finery 





of beads and brass wire. It was a complete surprise. 
Some donkeys were grazing among their cattle, and 


I asked one of the savages. a tall hook-nosed fellow, if he 
would sell me some of them. He leaned on his spear and 
swept us from heel to crown with his little piercing eyes, 

“Will the white man sell his porters?” he inquired. 

[ answered in the negative. 

“The donkeys are my porters,” he said. All turned their 
backs upon us and acted as if we were not there. 

It was difficult to get reliable information from them; 
each told a different story of distance or location of the 
water or country ahead. To gain the slightest knowledge, 
one must needs hold long palavers; often. they came ‘to 
nothing. 

Some savages came to the camp one evening. I asked 
Simba, who spoke Masai, to ask how many hours to the 


The safari with captive gorillas at rest 
on its long journey out of the Congo 
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The Story of -African 
Big Game 


By Ben Burbridge 


next water. They squatted down and talked for fifteen 
minutes without result. I interrupted finally and again 


asked Simba to ask of them the distance to the next water. 

“That’s just what I’m asking them now,” he replied. 

The water-hole of the morrow was the subject that each 
night was keenly debated. The thought of it never left us. 
It was oppressively hot; the sun soaring in the blue-white 
dazzle seemed so close that you could almost reach and 
touch it. After a long and thirsty march these mystical 
water-holes, when reached, were found to be mere craters 
of blistering earth from which the last drop of moisture 
had been lapped by the pouring fire from above. 

Around each yawning: cavity where water had been were 
the last tracks of watering game, cast deep in the hard, 
dfy earth as tho chiseled in stone. The whole region was 
almost devoid of game—they had departed long since for 
the watered regions of the west. The leading carriers, 


coming into dry water-holes in twos and threes, with 
canteens empty, would squat down around it in dumb 


silence. 
Next came the stragglers some hours after, behind their 
leaders. Miserable beings of pains and bruises, they would 
be hardly able to drag their loads with them to the resting- 
place before a runner would appear, sent back by us who 
skirmished ahead in search of these life essentials—food 
and water—telling of water farther on. Then the march 
would be resumed. 
Sixty pounds to a 


man for a 15- or 30-mile trip, 
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thru a wilderness fanged with every snare, every hardship 
known to the traveler, beneath the blinding equatorial sun, 
saps the moisture from every cell, every fiber in the being, 
and is a strain under which the strength fails quickly and 
leaves small recuperating powers in the rests between. 


HREE or four porters, led by one of the very smallest, 

were among those who never showed fatigue or mark of 
the terrific strain on nerve and energy. Their organisms 
were those of thorobreds—men apart from their fellows. 
They did not seem to exert themselves unduly, while their 
comrades sank to depths of wretched exhaustion. Such ts 
the paradox of life—this preponderance of talent given to 
the few. It is the initiative, the light held to those below 
leading them onward, that breeds ambition in the less for- 
tunate. These four, making a killing pace, carried uncon- 
sciously upon their shoulders the destiny of the others 
and made possible the crossing of the arid waste. 

To the savage, justice not enthroned with firmness 
means nothing ; without a leader they are devoid of initia- 
tive and become frightened. A driverless horse may walk 
away from the hitching post quietly enough, but when 
he finds no check upon the bridle rein his trot may break 
to a gallop and his flying heels lead to a certain destruc- 
tion. 

At the close of a march one day the water-hole, when 
found, was empty. Unknown to us we had gone past 
a supply, having been misdirected by natives who wished 
to save this precious treasure for themselves. Leaving 
the men squatting dully by the blistering bowl, we scouted 
ahead for other water. 

As evening approached, a herd of kongoni, walking 
slowly toward the dead and tangled vegetation lifting 
above the walls of a donga, led us to a solitary grove 
of trees in foliage, green and luxuriant—the one spot of 
color, it seemed, in a world of desolation. We found the 
herd standing beneath their shade, knee deep in a pool 
of stinking, game-fouled fluid. But it was water. We 
took possession, drank eagerly, then sent back a runner 
to notify the safari of our success. 

A swift and silent night descended; not even the ery 
of a hyena disturbed its lonesomeness. We were dressed 
lightly, and the sharp air cut like a knife. Supperless, 
we crouched miserably by a fire of small cuttings of wood 
gathered hurriedly. 

The hours dragged to midnight, then slowly to the shell 
of dawn. No sign came from the absent safari. 

We arose at the first light and trudged back toward 
the dry water-hole. We met men, led by the guide, com- 
ing in twos and threes. They were forlorn and haggard 
and carried no loads. Some were 
wound-stiffened and limped pain- } 
fully. 

3eyond, at the empty water 
crater, we found the main part 
of the safari squatted around it in 
sullen silence. The head man in 
charge met us, explaining that 
they had refused to go on and were 
talking of returning to the last 
water-hole, fully twenty-five 
miles distant. All of them 
could not reach there alive, | 
informed them. 

In such emergencies men 
are as sheep following the 
dictates of some guiding 
spirit, for good or ill. I 
looked for their leader and 
found him—a bull-necked fel- 
low, around whom they had 
gathered. I asked why they 
had not come to water. 
He answered that they 
had not the eyes” of 
a hyena and could 
not see at night. 
He paid no atten- 

tion to my re- 
peated com- 
mands to arise. 
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Grasping him by the arm-pits, I dragged him forcibly to his 
feet and taking his hand, started back to the water, calling 
upon the rest to follow. One by one they arose and accom- 
panied us. The water was finally reached and the camp 
paraphernalia carried to the spot. 


V HEN all were fed arfd watered, I sat in state before 

my tent; beside me, upon their haunches, crouched my 
two dogs. No doubt we presented a solemn and imposing 
appearance. The men marshaled in a long line. They 
looked at us dully, their eyes rolling, in the uneasy posture 
of small boys up for a lecture. They were wondering, per 
haps, what the white man would say, and at the phenomenon 
of this alien authority imposed by a stranger—they. to 
whom this brooding wilderness of thirst belonged. The very 
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ground beneath his feet was theirs. Still, upon them rested 
generations of subservience to power, real or imaginary, and 
under its spell they waited for me to speak. 

I kept them waiting, to impose the gravity of the 
occasion, then broke the silence, speaking in Swahili, 
with a strong South Jacksonville accent. I arose to 
flights of oratory, pausing oc¢asionally to allow the in- 
terpreter to tell them what I was talking about. I said 
that [ was sorry that I had gone on safari with such colos- 
sal fools. Even the animals out 
there in the veldt knew enough to 
come to water; and, too, they come 


to the nearest water, not the farth- With spears 

ea ee , a ae e such as this 
est away; that their ancestors, who the juntie 
swung by their tails from the trees, dwellers will 
had more wisdom than they. a 


= * rout even 
An expression of profound the lion and 


astonishment was created by this ime sig 

















Above—A Kikuyu war- - 
rior with his formid- 
able spear. Note the 
splendid physique of 
the young fellow and 
his fancy adornments 


Right—A pigmy lady 

cooking from the one 

household utensil. 

Life is simple in the 
jungle 





last remark; evidently they had not heard of arboreal fore- 
fathers, and had not recently read Darwin. 

I did not want them in my safari, I went on, for to me 
they were but the leaves of the forest. The wind could 
blow them away and others would fall in their places—they 
could go. 

This was a somewhat wild shaft shot at random. Still, 
it had its effect—the faces of the men lengthened. Behind 
them was a hundred miles of scantily watered waste, infested 
by hostile Masai, and all those countless dangers that lay in 
wait for the footsore and weary. 

A murmur of dismay ran down the line of men, and out 
stepped the porter who had been the cause of all the trouble. 
He saluted in fine military style and I could see that I had 
to do with one who had been in H. M.’s army. 

He had been a fool, he said, and was ashamed of it. 
In his country, he went on, he lived where the forests came 
down to the river to drink. He had never known thirst 
before, and it had stolen away his reason, and in its place 
sat the devil; he assured me that he would never more 
offend. 

I dismissed them with a tolerant wave of my hand and 
we continued the march next morning without further 
incident. 

In two days we had left behind us the arid West. Small 
streams began to appear, and the safari commenced to climb 
among the hills of a semi-mountainous country. Game in 
small herds wandered here and there, and the foliage ot 
the trees took life; occasionally we crossed a river. When 
the forests and jungles put on full verdure, in the plains 
adjacent great herds of game fed unafraid in the glare of 
day. 

Wildebeest and zebra galloped along opposite the safari 
for miles, bucking and sporting like colts in a pasture. 
Impala, grant, tommy, giraffe, ostriches watched from every 
hill and plain. Occasionally the dogs raced after hyena or 
jackal, or the diminutive antelope, dikdik, which is no bigger 
than a hare. Game-birds, guinea and bustard mostly, flew 
up from our path or strutted, like fowls in a barnyard, on 
the grassy hillsides. From the treetops and shrubbery a num- 
ber of varieties of monkeys and baboons spied constantly, dis- 
appearing always when we approached. A glance backward 
would disclose them all, crowding out upon someeleafy or 
rocky promontory, in animated discussions as to what sort of 
monkey people we were and why we had come there. The 
skyline showed them still in argument, as long as we 
remained in sight. 


N OCCASION, the east African negro gives a very fine 
example of those qualities that are in themselves akin to 
greatness. 
| once had occasion to hire a porter, a veritable savage, 
who came to my camp in the midst of the wilderness. We 
i were about to start upon the 
daily march. The men, with 
their loads, were waiting in 4 
long line when he appeared. 
There lived nothing in the jun- 
gle any wilder in appearance 
than he. Whatever drew him 
to seek employment from the 
white man must have 
oy been urgent. His 
well-oiled body, 
smeared with a red 
clay mixture, was 
plumed and _ beaded 
from the top of 4 
shaven head to the 
strips of monkey- 
skins adorning 
his ankles. He 
presented a 
barbaric pic- 
ture, framed 
in forest and 
veldt, as 
tho cut from 
that primeval 
~ atmosphere that 
existed when 
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the world was yet in her teens. 

He made his way toward me, 
and he had to pass in front of 
the line of men awaiting the 
signal to march. They consid- 
ered themselves vastly superior 
to the wilderness savage, hav- 
ing, in their short acquaintance 
with white men, become, as 
they thought, civilized. His 
appearance excited no end of 
merriment. Each eye was bent 
upon him in derision; each man 
flung at him a gibe or rude jest 
as he passed. But he never 
lost poise, never faltered, never 
showed resentment. His face 
did not change for an instant 
the serenity of its calm, tho 
perhaps there was just a hint 
in his glance, as he passed up 
the line of jeering men, that in 
other surroundings he would 
have seen to it that. they 
crowed more gently. 

I thought it the finest thing 
| had ever seen, this crushing 
of the inherent weakness. To 
ine of the cities, a gauntlet of 
lunettes, a few puffs and feath- 
ers, high-heeled shoes, and 














swallow-tail coats present a 
battery of such power as to 
completely disconcert my equilibrium. But here was a sav- 
age arising to god-like qualities of self-control beyond my 
capability to master. I could not but feel then, as I surveyed 
this performance, that I was looking upon—a man, 


HE history of the Masai is that of a savage cattle-own- 

ing tribe, living under the dictates of a warrior king, 
and bound by a military system, not unlike that under which 
Sparta arose to power 3,000 years ago. 

At an early age the children of both sexes are separated 
from their elders and live in huts set apart for their use. 
They help the women, who do all the tribal work. But there 
is little to do, as the Masai, unlike the tribes surrounding 
them, have no shambas (gardens). They scorn vegetable 
diet as a breeder of weaklings, and live entirely on honey, 
meat, and a mixture of milk and blood, puncturing their cat- 
tle in its procuring. The Masai have a separate language of 
their own, have distinct teeth and ear-markings, and are very 
loyal to each other. A traveling Masai demands and re- 
ceives gratis food and lodging in any tribal village over the 
hundreds of miles in British East Africa. 

At the age of 15 the young men enter the warrior 
stage, and are circumcised with great ceremony. They then 
live with their concubines in a part of the village set aside 
ior their exclusive use, or in a village adjacent, which they 
solely occupy. 

\t this time they and their lady friends do absolutely no 
work, the old women performing all the drudgery. The 
youth pass the time in the practice of feats of arms, fitting for 
their new position as guardians of the tribe. 

[It is this system of abstinence from all work, except the 
warlike practice of arms, that ferments untold trouble among 
the neighboring and peaceful tribes. And with the aptitude 
of the white man, who is quick to see the faults in the native 
(which he practises himself), the English are now endeavor- 
ing to break up this system. 

At the age of 30 or thereabouts the Masai retires from 
warriorhood and becomes a married man, buying his women 
irom the parents as he would any other beast of burden. 

Like all savages, they bow only to the power whom they 
fear, and have small respect for the deity or good spirit, pre- 
ferring a form of worship thru their witch doctors, in the 
shape of propitiation or bribes to the ruling spirit of evil. 

The sick are given over to the tender mercies of these doc- 
tors, who exact the toll of a sheep or goat for services ren- 
dered. He eats this delicacy in a ceremony in which he is 
supposed to drive away the devil dominating his patient. 

A dying patient means instant abandonment—the doctor 


Above—Nwatacka- 
raki, a Congo 
chief, and his 
court in session on 
affairs of state 


Right—The author 
in his jungle at- 
tire, with a captive 
gorilla 


flees, as the devil has gained control, and the relatives or 
friends hurry the sufferer toward the jungle. It’s a calamity 
for a death to occur within a hut; the place and its occupants 
become bewitched, and a long ceremony of cleansing both its 
despoiled occupants and the habitation must in consequence 
be undergone. Another animal must be killed. The witch 
doctor does more eating, and the blood is sprinkled pro- 
fusely over the inhabitants and premises. 


O AVOID such happenings the unlucky patient facing 

death is hurried to the jungle, where the inevitable, the 
last tragedy, occurs. There, in its shaded gloom, all leave 
him—none stay to see its enactment. The hyenas, waiting, 
are not far off. They have been hanging around the village 
for days for just this role they are to play. 

Though callous of the sufferings and death of others, it 
must be said that on occasions the Masai are as reckless 
with their own lives, and do not hesitate, in defense of their 
herds, to attack lions with their spears. The lion sees to it 
that he does not die alone. Several are sometimes killed or 
badly mauled by the lions in the combat which ensues, before 
the surrounded beast sinks under an avalanche of bristling 


steel. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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CFifth Annual Outdoor 


HE Editors announce that the Outdoor Life Con- 
servation gold medals for accomplishment in 1927 
are awarded to Allen Green of Galesburg, Illinois 
(Eastern award) ; and to J. Stokley Ligon, Santa 
Mexico (Western award). 





Fe, New 

These medals are awarded annually to the two men, one 
living east and one west of the Mississippi, who, in the 
opinion of the Outdoor Life Award Committee, have con- 
tributed the most notable accomplishments to the cause of 


wild-life conservation in that year. The 1927 Award Com- 
mittee was composed of the following: Aldo Leopold, 
Madison, Wis. (chairman); John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and J. P. Cuenin, San Francisco, Calif. 

Previous recipients of the Outdoor Life Award are: 


1923: John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Col. G. Soulard Turner (deceased), Silver City, 
N. M. 
1924: Arthur A. Allen, Cornell University. 
Arthur M. Hyde, ex-Governor of Missouri. 
1925: William C. Adams, Massachusetts. 


Isador Zellerbach, California. 
1926: W. B. Coleman, 





Life Conservation Prize 


lished on its grounds and which had proven a wonderful 


success. Green’s accomplishment ought to inspire other 
landowners to do what he has done, ought to move every 
duck club in the region to establish a refuge on its grounds, 
and ought to inspire municipalities, counties, and states to 
acquire marshlands for refuge purposes. 

2. Green’s Lake was salvaged from a drainage opera- 
tion. Green is a farmer and has the same pecuniary inter- 
est as other farmers in the question of dollars versus ducks. 
The fact that he refused to allow his lake to be drained 
leads one to believe that there is still hope for sensible 
conservation ideals carried out, each on his own initiative, 
by individuals. It is an obvious fact that conservation can 
become a fact only to the extent farmers want it to. 

3. The ducks from the Green Refuge are known to range 
daily from 50 to 75 miles in all directions. Many a hunter 
owes the existence of his duck shooting to Green’s initiative 
in giving the ducks a place to rest and feed in safety. Should 
not the public which thus shares in the benefits of Green’s 
enterprise likewise share in its burdens? In short, why 
shouldn’t the public help buy feed and pay taxes for projects 

of such extraordinary pub- 





3oulevard, Va. —— 
A. P. Bigelow, Og- 

den, Utah. 
Outdoor Life deems it 
a favor to bestow the high 
recognition that this award 
implies upon Mr. Green 
and Mr. Ligon. No field 
of endeavor in America 
today more heartily de- 
serves the plaudits and 
encouragement of the 
\merican public than does 
that of wild-life conserva- 
tion. Not the readers of 
this magazine alone, but 
the whole fraternity of 
\merican sportsmen, have 
come to look upon the two 
men who annually receive 
the Outdoor Life Award, 
as the highest representa- 
tives of the conserva- ern 
tion movement in_ this 





awarded 


Allen Green, 
the Outdoor Life gold 
medal for conservation 
accomplishment (East- 


) in 1927 





:, lic value ? 

To make a long story 
short, Allen Green is an- 
other Jack Miner. It is in 
the fervent hope: of..some 
day having 10,000 Jack 
Miners among the farmers 
of America that we bestow 
on, Allen Green this rec- 
ognition of his distin- 
guished public service. 

(B) Western Award 

OUR committee. rec- 


ommends that the 
Western Award for 1927 


go to J. Stokley Ligon oi 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
for his achievements in 





furthering game conserva- 
tion in the Southwest. 
The State Game Com- 
mission of New Mexico 
has just published Mr. 


J. Stokley Ligon, award- 

ed the Outdoor Life gold 

medal for conservation 

accomplishment (West- 
ern) in 1927 








country. 
The report of the 1927 
Award Committee, to which the editors are deeply grateful 
for the painstaking search which resulted in this year’s 
awards, follows: 
REPORT OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE AWARD 
COMMITTEE FOR 1927 


(A) Eastern Award 

OUR committee recommends that the Eastern Award for 

1927 go to Allen Green of Galesburg, Illinois, for his 
achievement in demonstrating the possibilities of private 
game refuges on farms. 

Each year Mr. Green harbors as many as 15,000 ducks 
on his, farm near the Mississippi River, west of Galesburg. 
Many of them like his place so well that they refuse to 
follow the southward flight but in spite of ice and sub-zero 
weather, stay all winter. 

The significance of Green’s Refuge lies not only in his 
harboring a large number of ducks, but also in the following 
facts: 

1. Mr. Green has accomplished a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of the success of refuges in the center of a region which 
lies in the route of the great Mississippi duck flight but in 
which both public and private agencies have so far been 
painfully slow in providing refuges for ducks. The nearest 
public waterfowl refuge of any consequence is the Upper 
Mississippi which begins a hundred miles north. At least 
one private club in this region has been a backslider and 
recently abolished a refuge which it had previously estab- 


Ligon’s report on his sur- 
vey of the wild life re 
sources of that state. The report is entitled, “Wild Life of 
New Mexico—Its Conservation and Management.” This 
award is recommended because the Ligon Survey embodies 
an idea of great future significance to game conservation 
thruout the country. It attempts to appraise the condition 
of the wild-life resources of a whole state in terms of their 
social value, and to set down a specific program of just 
what needs to be done to restore each of them to productiv- 
ity. In diagnosing each specific problem the Ligon Survey 
digs deeper than any previous similar effort. Its findings 
deal not with the petty manipulation of superficial measures, 
but rather with the actual underlying causes of unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

Ligon states bluntly that the underlying cause of many 
conservation evils thruout the semi-arid west is overgraz- 
ing. Many writers have said this same thing before, but 
few of them, to our knowledge, have known enough about 
livestock to deal either sympathetically or competently with 
the question of remedies. Ligon, on the other hand, hav- 
ing grown up as a Texas ranchman, speaks the language 
of the stockman. He knows from experience the extent 
to which the stockman himself would benefit from more 
conservative range practice. 

Ligon has been a tireless worker for conservation. He 
began his career in New Mexico as a wolf and lion hunter 
for the U. S. Biological Survey and became an expert not 
only in the control of predators, but in the training of a 
corps of skilled men for this work. He was called to 


(Continued on page 8&5) 
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FROM SAGANAGA FALLS TO LAKE LA CHROIX 


By Will Baird 


IRK and I ballasted our pack sacks in our canoe 
at Winton and pushed out-from shore, paddling 
east past the Kaishiwai Falls as we limbered up 
to the tune of canoe paddles. We headed east on 
Fall Lake, turned north and portaged around Fall Lake 
Rapids bearing northeast toward Pipestone Bay. From 
here we paddled many miles and portaged over a dozen 
times along the Minnesota Boundary canoe route before 
reaching the Saganaga wilderness. 

At noon of the fourth day out we pulled our faithful little 
craft ashore in front of a patrolman’s cabin and had a bite 
to eat before paddling north to the outlet of Cache Bay. 
That night we pitched our tent on 





bunch of fish, with what seemed to us a far-sighted appetite, 
for they would follow the bait, taking their time about it, 
examining the hooks of the decoys as well as frogs, appar- 
ently to get detailed information. Then they would adjourn 
and conduct a mass meeting concerning the ninety-nine 
possibilities in favor of the fellow at the other end of the 
line. Then refused to be personal, absolutely. 


UR biggest pleasure while exploring this rare wilder- 

ness stream was kodaking its beautiful waterfalls. There 

are in all eight of these enticing beauty spots. We tarried 
at each as we came to it, enjoying it to the fullest. 

Entering the rapids of Kennebas 





the moss-covered granite floor of 
a Norway-timbered island that 
nestled in the heart of this lake 
wilderness. Later in the hush of 
dusk we sat, awed and silent, before 
our camp fire. When its afterglow 
had ceased we removed our cruisers, 
crawled into our pup tent and 
dropped the mosquito netting. Out 
of the nightly wild came the wails 
of loons and queer voices peculiar 
to this solitude and we drifted with 
them onto the slumber trail. 

In the morning we found the 
water leaving Cache Bay thru a 
narrows where it meandered along 
many pine-clad islands. As we 
canoed along a beautiful doe in a 
nook on our right stood in the 
water at her flank and gazed in 
wonderment. Here we could hear 
the noise of several waterfalls. 
Finally more distinctly than the 
rest we heard the deep roar of 
Silver Falls up ahead. Presently 
we reached a bend in the stream 
where we could hear its hum and 
drive and could plainly see a 
straight line of water that cut the 
big pine trees off at their middles 
A hazy mist rising dimmed the 
foliage. 


N A FEW minutes we were 
at the portage, where we benched 
our packs and canoe. Climbing 
over an irregular granite ledge, 








or the lower falls, we drifted into 
Lake Kanippi. It was late and the 
moon was up. After a strenuous 
paddle we found an island and built 
camp. In the morning we were 
surprised at our near-sighted judg- 
ment for we had pitched our tent 
on an island just south of Cabin 
Island in an arm of Kannipi thru 
which the water of Lake Agnes 
finds its way north. 

We pleasured till noon by explor- 
ing the nature of Cabin Island. It isa 
good representative one of this 
wilderness as far as nature is con- 
cerned. After dinner we _ were 
amused by the pranks of three 
whisky jays that tried to out-nerve 
one another in an attempt to dis- 
lodge and gulp down a flapjack that 
Kirk had tied to a stump. While 
we were in this pleasant state of 
mind, remodeling fishing tackle and 
oiling cruisers, Kirk raised himself 
from a lazy posture in one of those 
tense, far-away stares as tho quail 
season were on, and said “What the 
Sam Hill! Is that a young moose 
starting to swim the narrows be- 
tween those islands up there, about 
a third of a mile away?” 

“It’s sure something,” I said. 
“Let’s climb into our canoe and 
have some fun with it.” The first 
thing we did, when about 25 
feet from shore, was to shelve 
on a granite knob that seemed to 








we could see the smooth water with 
its quiet tree-lined reflections as 
it broke into a mass of foam 
and lunged from a granite wall thru space for 35 or 40 feet. 
We portaged around this drop, a quarter of a mile, coming 
out on a rock ledge where the water in the center of the 
stream rushed by with a powerful drive. There was a very 
backward current here. The water eddied and boiled, then 
circled along the shores to meander back and be swallowed 
up by the rapids. 

“Gee what a place to fish!” said Kirk, digging into his 
pack, for his tackle. I followed suit and we let the lines 
zing out over the rapids. Kirk got a strike immediately 
that almost yanked him into the stream. For a second 
only, then he was minus a muskie hook. One mistake seemed 
to suffice for that finny tribe, for after that one experience 
they would follow the decoys and even frogs up to within 
a few feet of us, then circle and dart away into the rapids 
as if playing tag with us. They were the most skeptical 





My 9 and 11-pound northern pike 


have been planted there as a decoy. 
We both said things while getting 
loose but laughed on our way in the 
fifty-fifty race we had started. Yes, the thrill was worth 
the trouble, even tho that animal beat us by a_ 150 
yards to the west end of the island we had been explor- 
ing. It lumbered out on the rocky shore, when to our 
surprise it turned out to be a bear. It had evidently not 
seen us, for it checked suddenly and took one concentrated 
look at us. But it was a puzzled introduction and an ex- 
cited good-bye. It made a hurried decision and hit straight 
for the center of the island. Although we scouted this island 
high and low, trees, rocks and underbrush, we never found 
a trace of Bruin. 

Our route lay west and north on Kanippi’s rough water. 
The wind began to raise a high sea that hit the bow of our 
canoe hard. It looked mean as the top of each wave would 
break and the white caps would spray our shirts and faces. 
We had to devote every second to pulling the paddles. We 
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worked like champions, to keep right 
side up, and going. But men like 
tests and we enjoyed the experience, 
tho we were glad when we reached 
a little jack-pine island that stands in 
the entranceway about a mile from 
the narrows that lead into Kanippi’s 
extreme west arm. 

We paddled near shore around a 
large island and ventured into a lit- 
tle cove on our left, to see what had 
become of a spike-horn moose that 
trotted off like a gawky mule on our 
approach. As we paddled around a 
point, the moose had vanished, but 
we spied a beaver swimming ahead 
of the canoe. It evidently had one 
eve on us for it drove its little pad- 
dle-like tail into the water and was 
no more to be seen. 

A little farther on we climbed out 
of our canoe to find ourselves in a 


jumble of beaver cuttings where 
there was a little dam across the 


entrance to a very interesting mean- 
dering stretch of water that extended 
back toward some very inviting hills. 
On lifting our canoe thru a network 











of fallen popple, we noticed a beaver 
house along the shore. We got a 
picture of it, then examined some of 





the cuttings, which ranged from 1 
to 20 inches in diameter. In places 
their dams seemed to be almost 
mathematical feats of engineering. It 
was hard for us to classify these little 
workers for we did not decide wheth- 
er they were construction crews or 
destruction crews; but we did agree 
that they were little giants when it 
came to accomplishing what they 
started out to do. 


\DDLING along a _=-_ gliacial- 

smoothed granite shore we _ lo- 
cated a camp site under a clump of 
stately white pines where there was 
an abundance of blueberries. Be- 
fore building camp we did a little 
scouting. Presently we came upon a 
large bull moose in a little bay where 
he was feeding in water over his 
head. A cow moose, a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, stood watching us, 
but the bull was none the wiser for it. 
He would belly along, submarine 
around, come up and shake the water 
from his antlers, take a chew at the 
roots he held in his mouth, puff for 
wind a little and go down out of sight 














for more. By pulling hard on our 
paddles when he was under the water 
we sneaked up to within 50 feet of 
him. Then we shot the canoe around a little timbered point 
as he came up. Blinking his eyes in a most surprised sort of 
way, he noticed us coming directly at him. He let loose a 
couple of hopeless grunts as if to say, “Where in Hades 
did you come from!” Then he opened up with his pro- 
pellers and lost no time in putting distance between 
us. 

While Kirk was busy picking blueberries and I making 
camp, a doe and two fawns appeared over a slope and 
wended their way into the open. As they picked along, every 
few minutes they would come to a halt with their necks 
arched and ears protruding, listen, view the surroundings, 
take a nibble at the green things, then gracefully advance 
head on into the wind. j 

It was the early morning of the seventh day. We were 
awakened from a pleasant sleep by a thousand voices from 
the hills. Partridges, loons, ducks, crows, cranes, robins, 
canaries, blue jays and even the chatter of a whisky jay, with 


We made our campon a rocky but picturesque spot 


many others, formed the ehorus that seemed to say, “We are 
glad to be alive today.” 

The portage out of Chatterton Lake into Russel’s Lake 
was a tough one. It was one of those straight-up trail at- 
fairs that makes it hard for a fellow to carry a pack sack or 
balance a canoe. In fact we acquired knee dizziness and 
pulled for wind like a pair of suction pumps. After making 
this quarter-of-a-mile carry we paddled around the shore of 
Russel’s Lake to the foot of White Falls. In the sunshine it’s 
a most beautiful opalescent piece of water, in pine-timbered 
setting. 

Just as we entered a small northwest arm of Russel’s Lake, 
near the swifts into Sturgeon Narrows, we passed two min- 
iature islands. Here we saw a graceful doe and a large buck 
crowned with a most perfect pair of antlers. 

The following day, our motto as usual was, “Up again. 
gone again.” As we headed southwest on Sturgeon Narrows 
we saw deer and moose in several places but the wind was 
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ruddered our canoe at right angles, 
shipping a little water under the 
strain of enthusiasm. The race was 
on. Mr. Moose also had faced about 
and was headed for parts unknown. 

After a quarter-of-a-mile spurt we 
pulled up to within 20 feet of 
him. Finally I got my kodak out of 
my pack sack and got two snaps on 
No. 5 and No. 6, all that was left on 
my roll of films. We then pulled up 
so close to him that the side of the 
canoe almost rubbed his side, Kirk 
applied a paddle to his shoulders to 
see if he was giving all he had. But 
there was no doubt about it. In his 
excitement he turned his head side- 
ward and looked at us. Then he 
plowed thru the water in a lunging 
fashion, using all of the drive he had. 
During the next mile of the race 
Kirk got four pictures of him. When 
the big animal reached = shallow 
water he scrambled thru about a hun- 
dred yards of reeds, so tired he could 
hardly walk, while we sat in our 
canoe quite fagged as we wiped the 
sweat from our faces. 3en Hur’s 
chariot race may have been exciting, 











A beautiful doe interrupted her meal to watch us 


but since the drivers and Lew Wal- 
lace are dead, I feel safe in saying it 








had nothing on this race. 

After leaving Mr. Moose we pad- 
dled 4 miles to make the first por- 
tage out of Sturgeon Lake, into the 
Malign River. After a couple of 
portages we came to a little waterfall 
where we benched our canoe on a 
granite ledge and pitched our tent on 
the river bank under the branches of 
a clump of Norway and white pine, 
just above the third rapids. At this 
place the solitude of the wilds 
hemmed us in completely. 

Suddenly. the wind began to rise; 
squall clouds let loose a chilly snow 
mingled with rain that kept the tim- 
ber saturated, while the winds 
howled in a deafening roar thru the 
forest hills. We piled logs on the 
eves of our pup tent, to keep it from 
blowing down or being sucked up 
thru the trees. For it was the be- 
ginning of one of those wild, weird 
nights when the elements seem to be 
on the warpath. 

$y morning the wind had ex- 
pressed its wrath but the rain was 
still with us. We sat in our tent on 
our haunches and shaved with a cup 








We paddled many miles along the boundary route 


not in our favor for pictures. A little before noon we met a 
surprise when we canoed up to a tree-covered sand point 
that projected into Sturgeon on our left. You will the more 
appreciate this sandy beach if you have ever ventured into this 
country, as all of the lakes and streams are lined with gran- 
ite. A sand beach where one can take a swim is just about 
as rare, Billy Sunday would put it, “as a snowball in hell.” 


FrROM here we pushed our canoe from shore paddling thru 

reeds, circling the sand point to hug several islands at 
our right. Just as we were pulling into open waters south 
of these islands Kirk expostulated, “Gee! Look at that 
moose!” And sure enough there was Mr. Bull on our right, 
about a hundred yards from shore, apparently having swam 
a mile and a half of water that lay toward the southwest. In- 
stantly he let up on his crawl stroke, very interested and sur- 
prised. Yes, we were three of a kind. Instantly Kirk said, 
“We can run that brute down,” and in less than no time we 


of suds between us; then took an in- 
ventory of our food supply. We 
found to our consternation that we 
were three days short. We decided to waste no time. Crawl- 
ing out into the wet, wet world we wrecked camp, packed our 
canoe with our water-soaked belongings, and shoved off into 
the rapids. The dancing rain drops kept up their glee of 
spatter, spatter, spatter, as we followed the swift current of 
the river. After a couple of miles of paddling and skidding 
down a very marked, natural granite sluice-way, we cut 
down thru 75 yards of wild rapids at a most thrilling pace 
that shot us into Tanners Lake. As we paddled along a 
little farther we saw two mink along shore fighting over a 
fish they had caught. 


BOUT noon the rain ceased, and the sun began to play 
on water-soaked nature, ourselves included. Crossing 
over to the east side of Tanners Lake we came upon a beaver 
that was appreciating the new sunshine. He lay dozing on 
a hummock of muskeg. On sight of us he was under the 
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A good average specimen of the beaver found in Wash- 
ington state. This fellow weighed about 40 pounds. His 


home is now in the Pennsylvania mountains 


N THIS age of conservation and conservationists 
it is next to impossible to travel even a mile 
without coming upon a warning to “Be Careful” 
of something or other. Human brains are becom- 
ing fagged in the search for new and more appealing “don’ts” 
to put on signboards and placards for the instruction of the 
careless and uninformed. The ‘“don’ters” are those who 
would save the remnants of America’s fast-diminishing for- 
ests, animals, fish and other national resources from com- 
plete destruction. 

At the same time another group counsels rehabilitation of 
depleted resources by one means and another for the benefit 
of future generations but without complete stoppage of the 
present use of those things which we of America have. Yet 
human conservationists of every degree are just now dis- 
covering that in the beaver they have an animal ally which 
only a few years ago was almost exterminated by man merely 
for the value of pelts. 

Bringing Back the Beaver” has been the subject of many 
writers who have explained at length the whys and where- 
fores but who have thus far failed entirely to recognize 





that phase of beaver activity which is of even greater value, 
both to present and future generations, than the fur. It is 


only recently that investigators for the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey have discovered that the little animal 
the fur of which milady craves for her coat, or at least for 
her coat collar, is the best friend of the agriculturist when 
maintained in the proper environ- 
ment. Collectively the beaver stores 
more water behind his dams, to be 
available to the farmer in dry sea- 
sons, than is penned up in all of the 
irrigation reservoirs of the nation. 
Out of the proper environment the 
beaver becomes a menace. Main- 
tained back in the hills, where he can 
work at building dams and storing 
water for dry seasons without 
destroying valuable timber, the mone- 
tary worth of his services becomes 
incalculable. There he collects and 
holds back a vast water supply when 
there is plenty in the streams, to 
have that supply come trickling down 
to the fertile valleys both for sur- 
face and sub-irrigation when with- 
out it maturing crops would burn 
and blister beneath scorching suns. 
“Bill Beaver” first came to the at- 
tention of federal and state govern- 
ments as a source of revenue many 
years ago, but it was much more 
recently that the realization dawned 
suddenly that with trappers operat- 
ing unrestrained as they were he 
would soon be exterminated and there 
would be no more fur for milady’s 
coat, either now or hereafter. The 
first conservation measures were 


cable. 





Bill Beaver— 





Sometimes the beaver chooses level land 
for his home and burrows are not practi- 


Then he builds a house of sticks on 


top of the dam but the entrance is well 
under water 










onservationist 
By 
sam L. (‘rawford 


With oficial photographs by United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey) 


adopted by state governments and forbade trapping of beaver. 
By this time, however, “Bill” was making his last stand in 
many states and even on the far western coast was becom- 
ing scarce. Soon farmers were lamenting because the beav- 
er, operating unrestrained, was damaging orchards, 


Ee “RE our paternalistic government stepped in. States 

were offered cooperative aid in controlling the beaver. 
Experiments in shipping proved that beaver could be trans- 
ported from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic if properly 
cared for en route. Beaver from the valleys of the state of 
Washington were transplanted to the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania where they built new homes and thrived. 

Thus began the long, uphill struggle to restock the de- 
pleted areas. From the West’s scant supply the agents of 
the United States Bureau of Biological Survey began mov- 
ing beaver, always in colonies, into the hilly country in the 
eastern states where under protection of the law they were 
permitted to multiply and gradually replenish théir kind. 
Success in long-distance transplanting led to adoption of 
the same practice in the West where beaver are now taken 
from the lowlands when damage is discovered and moved 
back into the hills where they are free to operate unmolested 
and without causing property loss. 

Watching the activities of beaver after moving them back 
to the higher slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, Leo K. Couch, leader of rodent control 
work for the biological survey in 
that section, and Theo. H. Scheffer, 
rodent investigator for the same gov- 
ernmental agency, became convinced 
that the water-storing proclivity 
this largest of the rodent family has 
a very material value to the farmers 
in the valleys below. The findings of 
these men from their more recent 
studies have led them to the conclu- 
sion that without the beaver there 
would be little or no water stored in 
the back hills to flow off in late sum- 
mer and early autumn when the farm- 
er cannot look for rain to help his 
crops. They even attribute a part 
of water shortages of recent seasons 
to the killing off of the beaver supply. 

Most of the observations of Mr. 
Couch and Mr. Scheffer have been 
made within the past three years. 
The beaver can best be moved, they 
have found, in the late summer 
months and now each year they de- 
vote much of that period to the work. 

Beavers follow closely the plan 
adopted by human beings to con- 
serve a supply of water for the dry 
season. They build their dams across 
flowing streams, raising the water 
to sufficient height to protect their 
homes and their stored food supply 









and at the same time give them ample water in which 
to work and play even when the flow of the stream is 
reduced to a minimum. 


S A builder of dams Bill Beaver could give les- 
sons to men who have graduated from engineer- 
ing colleges, considering the material with which he 
has to work. He never builds his dam in the wrong 
place, his angles and curvatures being worked out 
perfectly in every instance to accomplish his purpose. 
Furthermore, in the building of a dam, the beaver 
never permits one section to reach a greater height 
than another and thus force a powerful and destruc- 
tive rush of water thru some gap. The dam is built 
evenly the entire distance across the stream and if 
building in low country where the water spreads over 
a wide area he merely extends the ends until land of 
sufficient elevation to check the flow is reached. 

The beaver, too, has a way of maintaining the sup- 
ply of water behind his dam even when stream flow is 
reduced by natural conditions. Lowering of the water 
level is to him a danger signal. If another small stream 
is available nearby on the same or a slightly higher 
level he will cut thru a neaf canal and divert this 
stream, or a sufficient flow from it, to that in which 
he has built his home. Left alone in the low- 
lands the beaver sometimes causes 
a very considerable amount of 
damage. His choice for food, if 
he can have his own way, is the 
tender bark from the shoots of 
young trees. He likes ’em wild 
or tame—it makes no difference 
to his taste—and if he has _ his 
habitat in the vicinity of an orchard 
his activities may bring grief to the 
orchardist. 

Such trouble was experienced 
recently by a fruit grower in the 
Cowiche Canyon section of the 
Yakima Valley, in Washington. A 
thriving young peach orchard which 
had just come into bearing promised 
a good yield to the owner when the 
fruit matured. This owner, living 
some distance away, visited the 
orchard about ripening time and dis- 
covered that eighteen of the nineteen 
trees comprising one section of the 
orchard had been ruthlessly cut down 
and hauled away. Only the foot-high 
stubs remained. 

Charging the action to some spite- 
ful neighbor, the orchardist reported 
to the county authorities who called 


Below—Beaver to be moved to higher 

streams where they cannot do damage 

must be caught without injury. The 

box trap, which is placed flat on the 

bed of the stream before the entrance 

to the beaver burrow or house, accom- 
plishes the task nicely 
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cat 
en a beaver 
stream becomes low 
“Bill” is not dis- 
couraged. He digs a 
canal to another 
stream nearby and 
bringsin more water 
behind his dam 


loud squealing. 








Leo K. Couch (left) and his brother 
taking a beaver uninjured from one of 
the special box traps 


in Mr. Couch. The latter imme- 
diately recognized the teeth marks of 
the beaver on the tree stubs as well 
as the chips scattered about. Altho 
the beaver cuts a chip very similar 
to that made by an axe, the difference 
is readily identified by anyone fa- 
miliar with the animal. 

Couch also discovered a well-de- 
fined trail leading to a small stream 
skirting the orchard. About 100 feet 
from the nearest tree stump he found 
the eighteen trees, all arranged with 
skill and precision, playing a large 
part in forming Bill Beaver’s dam. 
Members of the beaver colony had 
dragged the trees varying distances 
up to 100 yards. The trees measured 
from 6 to 8 inches thru at the butt 
and each one would make a good load 
for a husky man to handle. 


N ANOTHER occasion a colony 

of beavers built a dam on Spring 
Creek, a rather large stream in 
Yakima County, backing up a con- 
siderable quantity of water which 
spread over an adjacent farm. The 
farmer watched the water rise and 
cover his land, feeling powerless to 
stop the destruction. He moved 
everything he could to higher ground 
but missed a large sow about to far- 
row and gave her up for lost. Dur- 
ing the night of the second day of 
the “flood” he was aroused by a 


Pulling on his boots and taking a lantern 


he waded out into the water, almost knee deep by this time. 
Perched on a shaky clump of willow twigs in the middle of 
the barnyard he found the sow with eleven suckling pigs. 
He managed to save the whole brood. 

In numbers of instances such as those in recent years 
Mr. Couch has moved the beaver colonies back to the higher 
lands where they can pick their trees from among cotton- 
woods, alders, vine maples, dogwoods and willows—non- 
commercial trees practically without value. 


In the lowlands 


Beaver has other habits at times 


discouraging to farmers. He’s something of a digger and 
in diked areas, where rivers are held back from farm lands 
by high banks of earth, he has a troublesome habit of dig- 
ging holes thru the dikes and letting in the water. This 
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Angling in swift water 


N THE opinion of 


SUS $n) many trout fisher- 
Fea men the rainbow 
A takes the palm for 
high and lofty tumbling, fight- 
ing qualities and sportsman- 
ship. But I doubt if there is a 
trout swimming the streams of 
the country that can compare 
with the western cutthroat. 
There’s a fish that is every 
inch king. A real warrior 
who gives battle, and the kind 
of a scrap that every light-rod apostle loves. He does the 
nose dive, the tail spin and other antics with dexterity and 
precision, testing the bone and sinew of the rod and line. 
And for eating qualities, where will you find his equal? 





In the heart 


With Colonel Gormerly, veteran of the Spanish-American 
war and sportsman par excellence, the writer went after the 
noble cutthroat in the high altitudes of the Cascade Moun- 
tains along the Tieton River, Washington. It was a day out 
from Yakima in a high- powered car to the Tieton Canyon, 
then another day to the river where it was believed the cut- 
throats were in waiting—waiting for possible salmon that 
might fight their way mountainward from the Pacific Ocean 
to spawn. 

It was a long and tedious hike over 
There may be places 


the mountain ridges. 
in Switzerland more picturesque. | 
doubt it. In the distance were the snow-capped peaks of 
Mount Adams and Mount Rainier. Other peaks, less gigan- 
tic, were visible, while the canyons were deep and gorgeous. 
Rocks of spiral formation giving one the impression of a city 
of church steeples ; a reverence and veneration for the glories 
of nature. 

There were climbs that looked like Alpine ascents. Even 
the Colonel, sound in wind and limb, now and then lay down 
on the trail to pant. And there wasn’t a sign of habitation 
save for an occasional sheep trail. The vastness of it all 
was impressive. 

At a point on a high ridge we heard voices, or 
we did. And there was an odor of sheep. Soon we came 
upon a lone herder, talking, as usual, to himself. This was 
about 5 a. m., for we had left camp shortly after 3 o'clock 
in order to get an early start up the mountains to a place we 
believed virgin fishing. It was light; a weird and enchanting 
light that is so wonderfully fascinating in the Cascades. 

“Howdy, professor,” said the Colonel. 

“How do you get that way?” came back the sheep herder. 
And he sort of scowled and looked as tho we were tres- 
passers on the government range. 

“Nice day,” ventured the Colonel, hoping to avoid any un- 
pleasantness, at the same time keeping his eye upon a six- 
shooter that hung loosely from the hips of the herder. 

“What in hell are vou two doing up here? Fishing, 
pose. Well, let me tell you something. Only sheep herders 
and damn fools ever bother this country.” 

“Right you are,” replied the Colonel. “And you can put 
us down as party of the second part.” 


thought 


I sup- 


[* WAS a parting repartee. The sheep herder went his 
way, and so did we. Our trail took us down to the river 

edge. It was a rocky descent, hard on the hobnailed boots 

we wore but still harder on the legs, for we carried favorite 

trout poles that wouldn’t have lasted long with a fall. 

Our equipment consisted chiefly of tyee salmon eggs and 
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of the Cascades 









Three noble cutthroats 


an assortment of flies, besides 
a can of beans. The Colonel 
was opposed to putting up a 
lunch of sandwiches, as he said 
they were always in the way 
for a real day of fishing; were 
sure to get mashed in the pock- 
et and unfit to eat. On the 
other hand the beans, he said, 
would furnish all the nourish- 
ment a real sportsman needed. 

“You'll never go hungry on 
beans,” mused the Colonel. 
“They are both food and drink and have lasting qualities that 
other foodstuffs don’t possess.” 

[ had a rather whippy rod with a Martin automatic reel 
and Kingfisher enameled line. The Colonel liked a stiffer 
rod, a waterproof casting line and South Bend trout reel. 
He preferred a long-reaching net to my shorter one strapped 
around the neck. 

It was an ideal spot we dropped into. And it was our 
opinion that no man, outside of a sheep herder, had ever set 
foot along the river. We were near the glaciers, which made 
the water bitter cold. The Colonel brought over from Seat- 
tle some double hooks No. 6 which he said were sure fire. He 
put a salmon egg on each barb and cast into a pool. | 
opened my can of tyees which I had sugared the night before 
in order to keep them fresh and snappy. Selecting a single 
No. 6 hook I put on two salmon eggs and cast into the pool. 

If it were true that no living soul had penetrated that far 
into the wilds of the Cascades to fish, it seemed equally true 
that no trout had ventured that far up the Tieton. Neither 
the Colonel nor I got a strike. We cast the lines here and 
there, even threw a half can of salmon eggs in the water hop- 
ing thereby to coax the fish to our baited hooks. 


“T'll tell you,” said the Colonel, “we'll try the Indian 
fashion of chewing a mouthful of eggs and spitting them out 
into water. That will get ’em. The oil from the prepara- 
tion used on the eggs will float downstream on the surface, 
and the trout, getting a whiff of it, will dart upstream look- 
ing for the eggs.” 

It wasn’t a pleasant procedure. It left a taste in one’s 
mouth of raw salmon. Besides, it didn’t work. Nothing 
bothered our lines. It seemed as tho we had travelled this 
far into the mountains to fish, only to be rebuked for our 
pains. And we would have been satisfied with just a rain- 
bow or a Dolly Varden. Even the detested squaw fish would 
at least have limbered up our poles. 


“Something’s wrong here,” shouted the Colonel. “This is 
ideal so far as pools and riffles go.” And the old war veteran 
sat down upon a rock with pole and line in hand in an 
attitude of serious meditation. I, too, took a seat on one of 
nature’s rock chairs, pretty well disgusted. 


It was a delightful place. Contemplating the worst pos- 
sible luck, I still felt repaid for the trip. For considerable 
distance one could see the river winding around huge rock 
ledges. Great boulders leaned far over the water on both 
sides of the stream. There were pools followed by swift 
running water, riffles that really riffled, and the water as 
clear as a crystal. Ice water from the glaciers and melting 
snows of Mount Adams. It was a trout-fisherman’s paradise. 
It was so real that it seemed like a dream. Such a dream 
as one has before the fireplace of a winter’s evening when 
the fishing fever takes a virulent form. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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UNDER THE SKY 


©" By Stewart Van der Veer 


Nine o'clock, the great army of toilers 
Is at work in’the buildings and shops, 
Glib talkers, quack doctors, shrewd spoilers, 
Smug bankers, dull wielders of mops. 




















Nine o'clock on the peaks of Old Elkhorn, 
Nine o’clock—I think with a sigh, 
Nine o'clock, with the sun on the cedars, 
Nine o'clock! 
Out under the sky. 
—o 
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4 Twelve o'clock, the parade of the diners, 
re 3 es 


+351 Plates clatter, forks delve into lunch; 
C.; Some cheery folks mixed with some whiners, 
Some sad-faced—aloof from the bunch. 
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Twelve o'clock on the banks of Big Turkey, 
Twelve o’clock—I think with a sigh, 


Twelve o'clock, with black bass on the embers, 


Twelve o'clock! 
Out under the sky. 





Three o'clock, will the hours drag forever, 
And stiff problems that torture the mind? 
Routine thongs, which no day dreams can sever, 
Keep one fast to the heart of the grind. 


Three o'clock on the deck of The Typhoon, 

Three o’clock—I think with a sigh, - 
Three o'clock, with the wind on the canvas, 

Three o'clock! 

Out under the sky. 





Six o'clock, and the wild subway battle, 
Tired people who sway on their feet; 

Stale air—and an ear-splitting rattle, 
With never a chance for a seat. 


Six o’clock on the trail to the Northwest, 
Six o’clock—I think with a sigh, 

Six o'clock, in the spruce and the balsam, 
Six o'clock! 

Out under the sky. 





























































Regular style outboard boat 


THE 


ejuvenation of a 





Special sportsman’s model 


DNere Boa 


A LirtLteE TALK ON OUTBOARD MovorR CRAFT 


By Sheridan ‘R. Jones 


Bey a )T’ so many years ago, sn sact, but yesteryear, water 
NSE pleasures and water travel called for the first time 
F oH upon the semi-ancient boat for improvement. Some 
CLS EIN enterprising inventor had evolved a single cylinder 
motor that could be attached to the stern of a common rowboat 
and that could drive along at extra miles per hour. It was 
the first outboard motor. That it opened new fields of ad- 
venture is merely motor history, but fields of adventure were 
not the only things opened by this sturdy driver—boat seams 
and joints yielded to its jerky vibration as easily and as 
quickly as did the miles of water- 
way pass behind in foamy wake. 





it possible for him to select a craft with some degree of 
intelligence, to bring forcibly to his attention the fact that 
mere boats are decidedly passé when it comes to getting the 
most out of the modern outboard motor. 

In years past, and not so many years at that, boat manu- 
facturers were building but two types of craft—rowboats, 
which may be said to include hunting and fishing models as 
well as canoes, and larger boats of the inboard motor type. 
In these two groups specialization has produced some beau- 
tiful and worthy craft, but it remained for the development 
of the outboard motor to give im- 
petus to the designing and build- 





It was a boat killer, this first out- 
board, and with it came the uni 
versal demand for sturdy craft, 
boats that could stand the terrific 
strain of sustained yet unbalanced 
motion. And so was born the first 
fleet of stern reinforced rowboats, 
boats designed to stay together 
while this mile consuming and gas 
consuming motor did its work. 

We would not cast reflection 








ing of the vast array of modern 
small craft. To one who has not 
followed this development through 
the past three or four years, the 
present day motor boat show 
seems a wild delirium. But the 
apparently freak models are boats 
with a purpose, boats designed 
to do a certain thing and to do it 
well, to do it better, to do it best. 
These are specialized boats, not 





upon the ancient rowboat, much 
less upon the primitive outboard, 
for both have served a purpose 
and both are still effective in the field of their possibilities. 
But the same inventive genius has been at work and, today, 
we are confronted by an array of outboards capable of 
meeting the needs of a vast army of motor enthusiasts, whose 
sport and pleasure run the whole gamut of water travel, 
from the listless round of the slow troller to the flag marked 
course where speed is king. The outboard of today is not 
alone a thing of beauty and a substitute for tiresome row- 
ing, it is an instrument of precision, built for specific pur- 
poses, made to accomplish definite tasks. In its infancy it 
was designed to push a rowboat; today boats are designed 
for it to push, while every month and every year sees a 
better motor, and then a better boat, built to jointly meet 
the whims of those who love the waterways. 

We have neither space nor inclination to review all the 
latest achievements in boat building. In fact, we do not 
have the ability. To keep abreast of modern boat manu- 
facturing would require attention so undivided that it would 
permit of little else. Our sole motive, in the preparation 
of this more or less rambling screed, is to acquaint the read- 
er with modern possibilities in boats and boating, to make 


A comfortable outboard type 


mere rowboats, boats that have 
developed from the old conserva- 
tive models, but boats into whose 
lines has been built the speed of modern outboard power. 
Rejuvenated boats, in fact, rakish in design and capable of 
taking all the drive that any outboard has yet attained. 


ERHAPS we could not do better, in a little treatment 
of boats and boating, than to consider the various styles 
and models with reference to the motor used and to the 
pleasure wishes of the owner. These small craft are really 
built around a certain outboard power possibility and, with- 
out due reference to the motor and to the use, we can scarce- 
ly get an idea of their worth. We shall, then, talk about 
all three—use, boat and motor. With this in mind, by way 
of introduction, let us proceed. 

To the average vacationer, going for the first time to 
enjoy a little rest and recreation near the water, a boat 
means just a mere rowboat. We are all so familiar with 
boats of this sort that it is scarcely worth our while to delve 
into the details of their many forms and degrees of sea- 
worthiness. And then, mostly, we have to put up with what 
may be at hand in the resort country. Purchasing a boat 
for our own lodge or permanent camp requires a bit more 


























A speedster with pleasing rakish lines 





A safe and comfortable step-plane model 
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of an understanding of what our in- 


dividual needs may require, even 
though we may not intend to make 
use of outboard power. We may 
briefly mentfon some of the more 
common craft that an idea of their 
usefulness may be acquired. 

Take the canoe, the theme of many 
a story of modern water travel and 
Indian legend. Graceful in line, and 
clean cut from stem to stern, this 
primitive boat is at its best on stream 
and river. It is true that there are 
lake models capable of withstanding 
much white water, when guided by a 
steady and knowing blade, and air 
chambers or sponsons may be added 

















until there is little danger of a spill. 
But we always associate the canoe 
with winding stream and portage, with 
the silent approach and a feeding moose, with music and 
merry laughter as the paddles swish and drive the craft 
of those who drift and dream. 

The canoe has many possibilities. The regulation model, 
in either river or lake type, is the lightest craft in use for 
real travel. Where weight is important and where one en- 
joys the thrills of the paddle, the canoe, with its graceful 
lines and easy glide, is worth considering. It is a good 
carrier of weight, but this must be carefully trimmed for 
the canoe is anything but tip proof. The addi- 


Two types with speed in every line 


ranging from the rowboat type, through designs for rough 
lake water, to what might be termed big lake or sea models. 
Some are constructed to cut through the waves, others to 
ride them, though both are thoroughly seaworthy in every 
sense of the word. The larger boats of this class will take 
care of the big twins nicely and are wonderful boats for 
heavy hauling and commercial work. The so-called stand- 
ard twins, models between the big and the light twins, are 
powerful enough to be used nicely on all the regular out- 





tion of sponsons makes this craft really sea- 
worthy, safe to select as a family plaything. 
Motors are now attached, if desired, and one 
has but to experience the first ride in a motor 
driven canoe to sense a new thrill, a real thrill. 
Appreciating this, canoe manufacturers have 
put on the market canoes with square sterns, 











built expressly for use with an outboard. This 
principle has even been carried into craft that 


This style plane is designed for speed 





will stand the drive and speed of the heavier 
motors, into the speed boat class, and with suc- 
cess. Many boats of this type are seen on the 
waterways—canoes built for the new and bet- 
ter outboards. 


F COURSE the common boat of resortland 
is the rowboat, and this type of craft has 
experienced little change during past years, for 














boat builders have approached the acme of per- 
fection in matters of rowboat building. The 
coming of the outboard motor has made some 
additions and changes imperative. Clinker built patterns 
were reinforced to withstand the vibration of the first out- 
boards and there developed, as a natural consequence, the 
smooth built or strip boat as one that would not open its 
seams when a motor was used with any frequency. The 
arrival of the twin outboards, well balanced and practically 
vibrationless, saved many a boat from an untimely death 
and boat builders turned their attention to the development 
of models suited to the new motors. Today rowboats made 
by the better manufacturers will 

handle any of the lighter twins easily, 


An outboard hunting boat 


board motor boats and are probably more frequently seen 
driving boats of this class, unless the boats are used for 
fishing alone, when the light twins are at their best, or for 
heavy commercial work, when the big boys have their in- 
ning. In selecting a boat for your outboard it is necessary 
to consider the motor’s power, what the boat will be used 
for mostly, and the character of the seas it will have to en- 
counter. There is no such thing as a best boat or a best 

(Continued on 


page 8&2) 





though a man who is in the market 
for a boat to be motor driven should 
consider those models made expressly 
for this purpose. Ordinary rowboats 
are trimmed to have the weight more 
or less evenly distributed and the ad- 
dition of a motor’s weight at the 
stern, coupled with that of the driver, 
1s very apt to prove unsatisfactory 
where no forward load is carried. For 
this reason boats built for outboard 
motors are constructed after a pat- 
tern that will compensate for this un- 
natural load, and it is a wise policy 
to purchase regular outboard motor 
boats where this type of power is to 
be used. 

There are several models of boats 

















designed for the lighter outboards, 


Top—Comfort combined with speed. Bottom—Regular outboard model 
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BROOKE ANDERSON, president 


J. P. CUENIN, 


homa. 


works, conservationist. 


vationist, sportsman. 





Our Advisory Board 


Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfow] on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law OkKla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
WM. B. MERSHON, author ‘‘The Passenger Pigeon,’’ and other 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser - 





Our Platform 


A maximum I15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








New Conservation Organization Gets Under Way 


ASH BUCKINGHAM, executive 
secretary of the latest national 
conservation organization, announces 


the first active field work undertaken 
by the American Wild Fowlers. They 
have engaged Archie Hull of Brigham 


City, Utah, and T. E. Randall of Boyle, 
Alberta, for wildfowl field  investiga- 
tions in Canada. The expedition will 
undertake banding work on both wild fowl 
and vermin. They will study the crow 
menace, and bring back pictures of the 
trip and a report on general conditions, 
water levels, etc., in the northern breeding 
grounds. The expedition is financed by 
the American Wild Fowlers, and is a joint 
undertaking in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The aims of this new body, which was 
founded in May, 1927, are printed as fol- 
lows in the “Organization and Aims of 
the American Wild Fowlers”: 

“(1) To interest all persons, or groups 
of persons, in the intelligent preservation 
and increase of migratory wild fowl in 
order that legitimate sport, recreation and 
a game food supply may be insured for 
the present and future generations. 

(2) To cooperate with the U. S. 
Jureau of Biological Survey and to resist 
legislative efforts -designed to take away 
from that bureau or the department to 
which it may be assigned, the authority 
necessary to administer the migratory bird 
life of the nation 

(3) To assist the Biological Survey in 
the defense of all of its policies approved 
by the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Wild Fowlers where its officials in 
public office may be barred or handicapped 
from participation. 

(4) To cooperate with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in making a census of 
our wild fowl. 

(5) To cooperate with all state game 
agencies in legislation consistent with the 
policies of this association. 

(6) To show to the public that the ac- 
tive interest of sportsmen is the >rincipal 
element in wild-fowl conservation. 

(7) To assist in studying the life his- 
tories of wild fowl for the purposes of 
more intelligently administering and pre- 
serving them, and to help to remedy 











all conditions adversely affecting them. 

(8) To urge upon Congress the pas- 
sage of a migratory game _ conservation 
bill along lines similar to that introduced 
before the last Congress (1926-27). 

(9) To cooperate with the constituted 
authorities to suppress the illegal traffic 
in game. 

(10) And to adopt such policies and in- 
stitute such procedures as either the board 
of directors or the executive committee 
may from time to time authorize to fur- 
ther the conservation and increase of wild 
fowl and their properly regulated shooting.” 

This association opened its headquarters 
in Washington on February 2, 1928, and 
since then Mr. Nash Buckingham, well 
known as an authority on game and as a 
writer, has acted as executive secretary. 
Dr. John C. Phillips is president. Its of- 
fice address is 508 Lenox Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE plan of organization is simple and 

the control will be kept in the hands 
of a comparatively small group of men, a 
board of directors representing as nearly 
as possible groups of sportsmen in im- 
portant wild-fowling centers. At present 
there are fifteen directors, hailing from the 
following cities: Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Memphis, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, New York, Ogden 
(Utah), and Washington. 

The immediate business of the Amer- 
ican Wild Fowlers is carried on by a 
small executive committee of five, with 
Charles Sheldon of Washington as chair- 
man, and the president as a member ex- 
officio. 

It will be their policy to undertake each 
year certain definite projects, and to keep 
their overhead and office expenses as low 
as possible. They depend upon contribu- 
tions from a rather small group of for- 
ward-looking persons who realize the neces- 
sity for the more intensive study of condi- 
tions affecting our wild-fowl supply and 
the great need for creating among intelli- 
gent sportsmen a national rather than a 
selfish, sectional viewpoint. 

This association is financed on a three- 
year basis and will not attempt to enroll 
a large membership. It welcomes corre- 





spondence from all over the continent and 
hopes eventually to act as a sort of clear- 
ing house of information for sportsmen in- 
terested in the welfare of our ducks and 
geese. They want information on all oi 
the following points: shrinkage of water 
surface thru drainage and thru the effects 
of agriculture (especially in the prairie 
states); the existence of all legitimate 
shooting clubs; the onset of any adverse 
factors affecting the duck supply, such as 
disease, oil pollution, duck sickness, over- 
shooting, or unusual conditions on the 
breeding grounds. Lastly, they want really 
worth-while statistics showing actual kill 
of birds at various points, so that even- 
tually with the help of state records they 
may form a close estimate of the numbers 
of birds shot each season. This, they be- 
lieve, taken together with adequate returns 
from the census now in progress under the 
Biological Survey, and with increased 
knowledge from banding, will give a ra- 
tional basis for determining the proper 
methods of handling the wild-fowl situa- 
tion. 


Lack of Ducks in Northwest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The question of 
preservation of the duck is being discussed 
in your columns. 

The duck and goose are birds of the 
past, comparatively, in the United States. 
The weapons for killing them are vastly 
more deadly and the means of securing 
them in other ways are so much more ei- 
fective and complete that there is no com- 
parison. The rate of disappearance will be 
more rapid than ever until there will be 
comparatively none at an”early date, unless 
something is done and done soon. 

The kill allowed by the laws is absurd 
when the actual number of the game birds 
is considered as compared with the killers. 
The man in a primitive game country does 
not kill 10% of what the man in the city 
does, unless he is hunting for the market. 
The average man who hunts in a frontier 
country does not kill twenty-five birds in 
a day one day out of the year. If he kills 
a dozen he is satisfied and goes home. 
The city man with his auto kills a full 
bag for several days while the other kills 
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no more till he needs them and then he 
goes out to find them, without blind, and 
without feeding the game into fancied 
security, and he does not load an auto to 
carry them home. I have seen more 
ducks unloaded by one man from an auto 
in Seattle in one evening, from shooting 
grounds that he has fed during the week, 
than I ever killed in a year, and I have 
hunted on the Pacific Coast from Oregon 
to the Arctic Ocean for more than sixty 
years. 

I have seen more ducks and geese in a 
flight in one day in the Willamette Valley 
between 1870 and 1880 almost every year 
than I have seen in the whole of the last 
ten years and in that time I have traveled 
almost the whole of the United 


over 
States, including Alaska. The mallards 
and the wood ducks nested in the Wil- 


lamette in the sixties and seventies, and 
perhaps a little later. The wood duck is 
gone or so nearly so that I have not heard 
of one for twenty years. The mallard 
does not nest there unless in some secluded, 
unknown area. 

Eastern Oregon in the Silver Lake 
county and the other lake areas was a 
breeding place for Canada geese and sev- 
eral kinds of ducks, as was also the lake 
and coolie country of eastern Washington. 
They are almost gone from there now. 

A kill of 100 ducks is far too many 
to be allowed in a season and a daily kill 
should be limited to at the most fifteen 
birds. 

I have passed five years in the extreme 
north, in the last breeding ground of the 
game birds, and in that country it is my 
observation that the hunters who live on 
the game, the Eskimos, do not kill, on an 
avérage, fifty ducks to the hunter in the 
year, They are entitied to as much, where 
their living depends on the game, as the 
man who hunts for pleasure. 

Yours for protection of game, 

Wash. C. L, ANpDREwS, 


Alaska Wolves 


DITOR Outdoor Life & Recreation: 

—I noticed in a recent number of Out- 
door Life & Recreation a letter or state- 
ment from Conrad Miller, the McCarthy 
Alaska guide, and read with particular in- 
terest his comments on the bounties that 
should be placed on coyotes and wolves in 
that section. 

This last fall I hunted on the St. Clair 
River on the Yukon side, but about only 
20 miles distant from the Alaska line, and 
I was just dumbfounded at the amount 
of wolves and coyotes we found in that 
section. In the last ten years I have visited 
that same general country three times; 
on my first trip I did not see a coyote 
nor a wolf, nor do I recollect any of our 
party seeing any. Four years ago I saw 
what I then considered a good deal of 
wolf sign and saw one small band of 
wolves—six in all; and that year, no coy- 
otes. Last year in this same section I saw 
four different bands of wolves and in one 
bunch there were four, in another bunch, 
seven, and one day I ran into a band of 
ten. I saw four coyotes and their tracks 
were everywhere. The caribou herds were 
terribly harassed by them; we actually saw 
one killing and took some long-distance 
shots at the perpetrators of the crime, but 
the shots were ineffectual. 

I hunted with Baxter again, and had 
with me as my guest P. H. Percival, 
the leading white hunter of Kenya and 
Tanganyika, as the guides are called over 
there. He spent most of his time hunting 
with Baxter and they continuously ran into 
wolves, but only succeeded in shooting one. 

I do hope that our Government will real- 
ize the situation in time to save the game, 





and I concur in the opinion of my friend, 
Wm. Rindfoos, that a very substantial 
bounty should be placed on them, because 
then it will be a sufficient inducement to 
get good men to really go out and ex- 
terminate the wolves and coyotes. Believe 
me, it is just a question of what is going 
to be exterminated—the desirable game or 
these predatory animals. 
Calif. . O. Harrison. 


Hungarian Partridges in 
America 


UNTERS thruout the United States 
and Canada are taking a lively inter- 
est in the Hungarian partridge, 

Llewellyn Legge, chief game warden of 
New York State, went to Europe about a 
year ago, and found that the Hungarian 
partridges which had been brought to the 
estates in England and other European 
countries had multiplied so fast that thou- 
sands of them were taken by sportsmen 
who were so fortunate as to be permitted 
to shoot on the estates where the gray 
partridge of central Europe had _ been 
transplanted. 

Chief Legge with true American aggres- 
siveness overcame many obstacles and ar- 
ranged for the importation into New York 
State of 5,000 or 6,000 birds which have 
already been put out in such parts of the 
Empire State as seems to be adapted to 
the bird from the plains of Hungary. 
Two hundred birds which Chief Legge 
shipped to Ithaca, N. Y., were liberated 
near that city and fifty more birds pur- 
chased by the Ithaca Gun Company of the 
importer, Wm. J. Hackenson, of Yardley, 
Pa., were added to Ithaca’s allotment. 
The birds are being fed and watched by 
Mr. Buell, manager of the New York 
State Game Farm at Ithaca and the Ithaca 
Fish and Game Club is lending its assist- 
ance. Many more counties in New York 
State have had a liberal supply of Hun- 
garian partrdige and with the yearly plant- 
ings, which Chief Legge plans to make, 
it is expected that an open season on the 
new birds may be expected in about five 
years. 

As an enlightening comment on his work 
with Hungarian partridge, we are glad to 
print the following letter from Mr. Legge 
to the Editor of Outdoor Life & Recrea- 
tion: 

“I note that some of your readers have 
written of the great success that we have 
had in raising Hungarian partridge. I am 
sorry to inform you that we have never 
attempted to raise Hungarian partridge in 
any great number but are experimenting 
in a small way along that line. Most of 
our Hungarians are purchased in Czecho- 





Hungarians in their new cover in New 
York State 
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Slovakia and Hungary and the stocking of 
the state with these game birds is in its 
experimental stages, altho the first 500 pairs 
that we put out showed good results, made 
it and raised broods, which encouraged the 
department to purchase additional Hun- 
garians this year. We went into it quite 
extensively, liberating 7,000. These were 
all released in the vicinity of the 500 pairs 
previously released. 

We are anticipating putting out a great- 
er number in 1929 as we feel that part of 
our state at least is suitable for the Hun- 
garian. They are not a success if liberated 
on woodlands or densely covered areas as 
their habitat in their native home is the 
agricultural areas. So we feel that the 
middle and the southern part of the state 
has suitable covers for them, and I antici- 
pate that by another year we can tell what 
success we are going to have with this 
bird which is a new game bird in this state. 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
Commissioner, 
By LLEWELLYN LEGGE, 


Chief. D. F. G. C. D. 


Safeguard Wild Fish Broods 


A TIFICIAL help to nature in fish prop- 
agation has progressed a long way. 
Sole reliance on natural reproduction would 
mean little or no fishing in much of our 
water. 

Stripping of the spawn and milt from 
wild fish and hatching of the eggs in hatch- 
eries results in enormously greater per- 
centage of hatch than is possible from nat- 
urally deposited eggs for many reasons, 
and thé fry hatched in hatcheries are under 
control. In some cases they must be 
planted at once, but in others they are 
reared to fingerling, and even adult stage, 
before planting. Wide and general distri- 
bution to waters requiring replenishing is 
made with artificially hatched fish, while 
those hatched naturally only serve to main- 
tain the supply in the specific waters in 
which they hatch. 

Maintenance of a large supply of wild 
fish in waters available for spawning Oper- 
ations is of the utmost importance. Over- 
fishing of such waters results in ruining 
the propagation work. Complete closing of 
such supply waters to fishing is entirely 
warranted. 

Not all varieties of fish are susceptible 
to artificial spawning; the trouts, grayling, 
and wall-eyed pike or pike-perch, are three 
species, important as food and game fish, 
which are. Most parts of the country are 
unable to secure spawn from,wild trout, 
and must depend upon retaining brood 
stock in hatcheries, but in the mountain 
sections of the West there are certain local- 
ities where wild eggs may be had in large 
numbers, 

Montana claims to have the largest 
trout and grayling spawn-taking station in 
the country at Georgetown Lake near 
Anaconda. Here more than fifty million 
rainbow and native black-spotted trout and 
grayling eggs were taken in six weeks last 
year. Elaborate systems of dams and traps 
have been installed by the state fish and 
game commission in the tributary aes 
flowing into this lake where the fish are 
caught as they are ascending the streams 
to spawn. The number of fish handled is 
indicated by the total take of eggs, trout 
yielding about 2,500 eggs to the female fish 
and grayling two or three times as many. 
The aggregate handled is around 100 tons 
of fish, all of which are returned unharmed 
to the water to return to the lake. Mon- 
tana is the only place in the United States 


outside of Alaska where grayling eggs may 


still be had in large numbers, hence the 
great importance of rigid protection of the 
sources of supply. 
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Minnesota leads in the propagation of the 
wall-eyed pike or pike-perch by reason of 
the fact that this state has a great number 
of lakes abounding in this fine species of 
game and food fish and the supply has 
not yet been reduced by fishing to the point 
that spawn-taking has become unprofitable. 
Steps have been taken there to safeguard 
the most productive lakes by restricting 
fishing where the pike-perch congregate at 
spawning time. Other states neglected to 
take this precaution and as a result this 
valuable fish can no longer be propagated 
in large numbers by artificial means, which 
will result in time in their disappearance. 

The figures from Minnesota are impres- 
sive, over 430 million pike-perch having 
been actually hatched and planted in that 
state in 1927, which means that upwards of 
600 or 700 million eggs were collected at 
the various spawning stations from wild 
fish, the usual percentage of hatch being 
from 60 to 65 per cent average, though it 
sometimes reaches over 85 per cent, while 
probably not over 1 to 10 per cent de- 
posited naturally in the streams and lakes 
ever hatch, due to destruction by predatory 
fish, smothering in sand and mud, or fail- 
ure to fertilize. 

As the pike-perch cannot be retained in 
ponds for breeding purposes as trout are, 
and eggs can only be obtained from wild 
fish, it becomes obvious that the utmost care 
must be exercised to safeguard the wild 
brood stock in large numbers in their nat- 
ural habitat—American Game Protective 
1 ssociation, 


Forest Research Bill Passes 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Final approval of 
the McSweeney-McNary forest research 
act is a source of genuine gratification to 
the Forest Service, which is to be the larg- 
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est beneficiary under its provisions. The 
passage of an act of this character in a 
single session of Congress, and unimpaired 
as to its major provisions, is a signal con- 
tribution to the development of forestry 
nationally and to the public welfare in gen- 
eral. 

The Forest Service greatly appreciates 
the large amount of effort which you made 
in behalf of the legislation and the great 
help you rendered at critical stages in its 
progress. I sincerely believe that along with 
a sustained and reasonably large develop- 
ment of forest research in the Forest Serv- 
ice and in the Department of Agriculture 
will, thru the stimulus of this act, come a 
corresponding development in the forest 
industries by various educational and re- 
search institutions and by many State agen- 
cies. With the availability of knowledge 
on how to grow timber and other forest 
products and how to use them more effec- 
tively should come a far more rapid ex- 
pansion in the productive use of our forest 
land. 

With renewed appreciation of your con- 
tribution, I am, R. Y. Srvart, 

Washineton, D. C Forester. 


The Danger to Game On 
New Auto Trails 


HE opening of the wonderful Tamiami 
Trail which runs from Fort Myers 
to Miami, Florida, which occurred during 
the past spring, is a great thing for Flor- 
ida and an attraction for motorists who 
wish to drive down one coast of Florida 
in their cars and return by the other coast 
route. 
However, in the opening of this trail the 
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fish hawk? 


wherever possible? 


the snowshoe rabbit? 


its nest? 





fruits, or vegetables? 


Mountain canary’’? 


nent? 


of the bear’’? 





. =e" . the woodchuck? 
Glen Griswold, presi- 


dent of the Chicago 

Chapter of the Izaak 

Walton League and 

a noted sportsman, 
who scores 


antelope? 





Lest Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every ques- 
tion answered substantially right, and add result to find your mark. 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there is any 
improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by Edson Hall, W. H. Johnson, R. B. Kite, 
Jr., Stanley Todd, and John Wright, of Hollister, Missouri. 


1. What is the correct name for the bird commonly called the 


2. Is it true that bass prefer to nest in holes and crevices, and 
that catfish nest on clean open spots (formed by gravel, etc.) 


3. Besides the shape of its feet, what notable peculiarity has 


4. Is the female or the male of the American eagle the larger? 
5. What does a raccoon do to its food before eating it? 
6. What American bird places a snake skin around the top of 


7. To which is the pocket gopher most destructive—grains, 


} . Where do wood ducks nest? 
‘ 9. Do flying squirrels actually fly? ins, Shotgun Editor 
10. What color is the plumage of a ‘‘ Rocky 


11. What is the largest four-footed carniv- 
orous animal on the North American conti- 


12. At what time of the year do mountain 
sheep shed their horns? 

13. Where do bats stay in winter? 

14. What animal is sometimes spoken of as ‘‘the little brother 


15. What one of our most destructive birds has a stomach instead 
of the usual gizzard and craw? 
16. What are the chief differences between the ground hog and 


17. What fresh-water fish of the United States is a direct 
descendant of the Paleozoic Age? 
18. What family of the African antelopes contains the smallest 


19. What is the most destructive mammal in the ocean? 
85 20. What famous falls in Kentucky is menaced by despoliation 
at the hands of power interests? 





Captain Chas. Ask- | 


of Outdoor Life, fore- 
most authority on 
shotguns ih the 
world, who made | 
| 
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sportsmen see a menace to the wild life 
unless the highway is properly patrolled by 
game wardens. It must be remembered that 
the country along this trail is one of the 
last breeding places of certain species of 
game—a place so difficult of access before 
the road opened that only a sportsman 
could get there. 

Florida evidently has looked out pretty 
well for her wild life and the dangers that 
might befall it thru such an emergency, 
as we understand that the seasons on game 
in Collier County, in which this trail is lo- 
cated, and for 1 mile on each side of the 
trail, are perpetually closed. Sportsmen 
visiting that country should bear this fact 
in mind. Eprror, 


African Slaughtering 


HE magazine “East Africa” carries 
the following very pertinent paragraph 

about the willingness of some American 
“sportsmen” to bring discredit upon them- 
selves and more sportsmanlike American 
shooters, by their indiscriminate killings 
when in the African game fields. Outdoor 
Life & Recreation condemns unreasonable 
bags, wherever taken, or by whom. 

From ‘East Africa,” issue of February 
VR) oS Pt A 

“Six wealthy Americans reached Eu- 
rope a few days ago from Kenya and 
Tanganyika, in which territories, they 
boast, they covered 2,500 miles in sixty 
days and brought down twenty-seven lions, 
two elephants, twelve rhinos, ten hippos, 
fifteen buffaloes, fifteen leopards and 
cheetahs, and an apparently unnumbered 
bag of eland, hartebeeste, wildebeeste, 
waterbuck, impala, greater and lesser kudu, 
gazelles, ostriches, and, as the American 
Press faithfully adds, ‘guineas and 
grouses.’ Unthinking newspapers give 
bold headings to such exploits, which most 
people, instead of admiring, may reason- 
ably be expected to condemn. Just be- 
cause half-a-dozen men have _ unlimited 
financial resources, there is no particular 
reason why they should be permitted to 
career over East Africa in high-powered 
motor cars and indulge in high-powered 
slaughter. The extent of the death roll 
is presumably announced to the world as 
an index of the measure of success at- 
tending the expedition, but to East Afri- 
cans it will be nothing but a further proof 
of the necessity for more closely con- 
trolling hunting visitors who are imbued 
with the sole desire of killing the maxi- 
mum number of animals in the minimum 
of time. Where is the sport in such a 
proceeding ?” 


Ducks Die From Lead 
Poisoning 


ANY dead and dying wild ducks were 

reported from Houghton Lake, Mich- 
igan, in April. Specimens were rushed to 
the University Museum of Zoology, Ann 
Arbor, where Dr. J. Van Tyne identified 
the ducks as scaups or bluebills and found 
no other indications of the cause of death 
except shot pellets in their gizzards. The 
report to the Conservation Department was 
that these ducks “had all been killed by lead 
poisoning. I found shot in the gizzards 
and the symptoms check perfectly with 
those recorded for lead poisoning. As few 
as six pellets of No. 6 shot have been 
known to have been fatal, and most of these 
birds had over fifty shot in them.” 

These shot were evidently picked up 
while feeding, but where there is no evi- 
dence to indicate. It might have been in 
Houghton Lake where they died, or the 
shot might have been picked up before the 
ducks arrived there-—American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 
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‘THE Super Elto Quad — 
4-cylinders! 

Here is a velvety luxury 

and slashing thrill of per- 

formance utterly new in 

outboard motoring. 


Here is—not merely speed 
— but 4-cylinder speed! 
Twenty-five smooth, vibra- 4 Cylinders 
tionless miles an hour in big, Price, $275.00 
plump-cushioned runabouts! Thirty-five miles 
— and up — on the faster type of racing hulls! 








The QUAD 


Here is a motor that is actually vibrationless — that 
shows no trace of vibration at any speed. Dependable— 
no motor offers a greater degree of steadfast reliability. 


Here are a multitude of features found on no other out- 
board motor. Dual ignition and dual carburetion. Instant 
starting witha 2-inch snap of the flywheel. Easy, depend- 
able reverse. Such responsiveness and obedient han- 
dling ease that even the novice can operate it confidently. 


The Quad is compact, truly portable. Transferring 
it from runabout or family boat to racing hull is the 
work of seconds. Despite 4-cylinders and tremendous 
power, it weighs but 92 pounds. 


These Two Motors 
answer every demand 
for utmost speed on 
racers—/or Swiftest 
runabout service- 


for all-round per- 
formance on 
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HE Super Elto Speed- 
ster — greatest of mid- 
dle weight speed motors! 


Here is a new type of 
speed-utility motor—ca- 
pable, versatile, amazing- 
ly fast, enormously sturdy. 





A fighting, winning cham- 
B-Class pion on the race course. A 


Price, $165.00 rollicking companion on a 
staunch, swift play boat — 


And equally at home on the stern of a speedy cruise- 
about — as jaunty and fit at the end of a thousand 
mile grind as at the beginning. 

There is no service too hard for the Speedster. Open 
throttle, top speed is second nature to it. Stamina to 
respond to constant, merciless driving is built into 
every fibre of it. 

The Speedster is an ideal shipmate for the eager boy 
whose greatest thrill is in leading the fleet. It is a 
boon to the sportsman and fisherman who demand 
speed without sacrifice of serviceability. It operates 
perfectly at slowest trolling speed. 

Starts with finger-tip ease — a quarter turn flip of the 
flywheel. Compact, portable, weighs but 62 pounds. 


Mail the Coupon for Complete Book on Super Elto Motors! 


The 





Say Speedster 





ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, President, Mason Street, Department 41, Milwaukee 


Gentlemen: Send me the book on Super Elto Motors. 0 NAME.._- 
ADDRESS 


a cen er re wm me wre ce em ee me me ce we ee ee ee ee ee _——. 


Also send complete directory on boats. 9 
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Fishing for Dog-Day Bass 


OG days are lazy days. To be exact, 
D they cover a period of four to six 

weeks, in summer, from about the 
middle of July to September 1 or a little 
later. Dog days are regarded as the hot- 
test and most depressing days of the year, 
the name having been given them by the an- 
cients who associated the hot, sultry days 
of waning summer with the rising of the 
Dog Star (Sirius) with the sun. 

Dog days are a period of inactivity. Both 
man and beast are slow, sluggish, depressed 
and de-energized by the continued hot 
weather. Manufacturers and __ business 
houses in general recognize this fact, for, 
during dog days, business is at low ebb and 
it is during this time that the city men get 
their vacations. 

For the outdoorsman, no poorer time for 
spending two weeks away from the hum 
and roar of the factory, or the monot- 
onous routine of office or store, could be 
selected. The entire countryside is hushed 
in a peculiar stillness. Nothing stirs but 
the hot winds, flies, black gnats and mos- 
quitoes. Yet the city employer would have 
his employees believe that they are getting 
their vacations at a season when they can 
have a “rip roarin’” good time. Please 
notice, however, that the “boss” takes his 
vacation when the weather conditions are 
more auspicious for a pleasant outing ! 

Dog days are absolutely the poorest days 
of the fishing season for catching fish. Not 
only do the insects along the waterways 
make life miserable at this season of the 
year, but about all a fellow can do in camp 
is to put in his time as fancy dictates. 
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A few g00d dog-day bass attest the skill 
of this angler 


By Willis O. C. Ellis 


Fishing and catching fish in dog-day 
weather are two entirely different things. 

In the first place, bass are not particu- 
larly hungry at this time, having gorged 
themselves earlier in the season on nice 
juicy frogs, minnows, crawfish, helgra- 
mites and a lot of other toothsome morsels 
so relished by our friend, the black bass. 
Also, many dog-day bass have missed the 
landing net, gaff and stringer, by a mere 
hair’s breadth and know what it is to nurse 
an injured jaw and a sore mouth, and still 
remember their miraculous escape at the 
end of a long and hard-fought battle. Some 
dog-day bass are the wariest bass that move 
a fin. They have passed thru the spawn- 
ing season and are fat, sluggish, tired and 
hot. So during the sultry days of July, 
August and early September, the black bass 
leaves the warm shallow water and seeks 
the deep, cool holes where he sleeps, dreams 
and rests as only a good bass can. 

As already stated, dog-day bass are not 
very hungry nor in a fighting mood, and 
are pretty shy. Having left the shallows 
and taken apartments in deep water, the 
problem of taking these bass is a real one. 
Be quiet and little seen if you would catch 
these fish. Your own shadow, the shadow 
of the rod and the reflected flash of the 
reel upon the water, should be avoided. 


HE bass fisherman who expects to take 

dog-day bass on surface and near-sur- 
face lures that were effective earlier in the 
season, when the fish were in the shallows 
or feeding among the weeds near the shore, 
is certain to be greatly disappointed. Of 
course, it is quite possible for the lures 
adapted to early spring and summer bassing 
to now and then take dog-day bass, but it 
is only by merest accident that this will 
happen. Remember that any lure may oc- 
casionally catch bass at any place and at any 
period of the fishing season. However, the 
late summer fisherman cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in catching fish by merely trusting 
to luck. He must use tackle and methods 
adapted to the particular time of year he 
angles. 

Dog-day fishing is deep-water fishing 
The fish are down near the bottom where 
they can escape the heat, be quiet and rest. 
You simply must get the lure down to them 
or you will catch about as many fish in the 
rain-water barrel. Please remember this 
paragraph if you forget everything else 
I tell you. 

The bait caster can usually get an under- 
water plug down where the fish are, by the 
slow reeling in of the line, or by adding 
weight to the plug in the form of a small 
sinker. However, one should not weight 
a plug unless necessary since it is nearly 
certain to destroy the action of the lure. 
Those lures whose motions represent the 
action of a crippled minnow, are the best 
to use for deep-water fishing. 

An extremely effective lure for dog-day 
bass is a weighted spinner trolled near the 
bottom. <A strip of pork rind adds much 
to its effectiveness as a fish-getter. But to 
my mind, and many others will bear me out, 


there is nothing quite so effective for late 
summer deep-water bassing as a good, 
frisky, chub minnow. Also, a fat, half- 
grown green frog will often take dog- 
day bass when other offerings fail. Some- 
times a bunch of worms, wriggling about 
the hook, will tempt bass into striking in 
spite of other failures. Don’t overlook, 
then, the possibilities of the humble worm. 
Provide yourself, if possible, with an as- 
sortment of artificial lures and live bait, 
and you are practically certain to take at 
least a few fish. 

The tackle used will depend upon the 
manner of fishing. For the wading angler 
who splashes thru the shallows to the edge 
of deep water, a jointed bamboo pole 10 
or 12 feet long, is just the thing for 
trolling either live bait or artificial lures. 
When fishing from a boat most sports- 
men agree that a good, strong fly rod (not 
an ultra-light rod) weighing at least 6 
ounces and 9 or 10 feet long, is about right. 
The fly line may be also used including the 
9-foot gut leader, altho a 6-foot leader will 
do nearly as well. But if one is not ex- 
pert in the use of the slow-winding, single- 
action reel which should be used with the 
enameled fly line, one should use a soft silk 
bait-casting line and bait-casting reel with 
the fly rod. ‘The high grade steel rod, due 
to its rugged construction, is particularly 
well adapted to this kind of fishing. 


OOKS are, of course, a matter of 


choice, but the No. 20 or 21 Cincin- 
nati’ bass is hard to beat. Keep the point 
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We suggest a gimp or wire leader, for 
dog-day pike may hit your bass offering 
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NAPSHOTS 


that tell the whole story 


ONTHS afterward ... years afterward ... the 
recollection of your big catch will be just as 

clear as it was that evening before the camp-fire. All 
you need do is click the shutter of your Kodak three 
times; first, a general view of the scene of operations; 
second, a close-up of your interview with Mr. Fish; 
and lastly, the day’s trophies in all their finny beauty. 


Make sure on your next trip that your Kodak and 
plenty of film go with you. Perhaps it’s time you 
had some new equipment, one of the Modern Kodaks. 
Many of these improved models have lenses so fast 
that bright sunshine isn’t necessary for snapshots. 
Picture opportunities meet the sportsman under any ee 
and all kinds of conditions and the Modern Kodak ...->>>~ - - SS ee /J____..----- 
meets Opportunity a good deal more than half way. 










Kodak film in the familiar yellow box is dependably EASTMAN KODAK ©0., Dege: at sean veliah , 
uniform. It has speed and wide latitude. Which sim- Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling me about 
é 7 : the Modern Kodaks. 
ply means that it reduces the danger of under- and 
over-exposure. Expert photo finishers are ready in 
every community to develop and print your films 
quickly and skilfully. 





So—the next time you fare forth to land a big one 
see that Kodak and film keep company with tackle 
and bait. 








Two GREATEST LURES 





ie Game Fish—are NOT easily fooled—that’s why 
th y're Big! But when you toss them a life-like, wig- 
vling swimming, True-to-Nature Creek Chub Lure— 
WHANG—they strike to kill it! 


If you want to Catch More Fish and Bigger Fish— 
especially during hot weather—you’'ll need both of these 
famous surface and underwater lures! 


The Original 





Injured Minnow 


Weight %4 02. 
Length 3% in. 





Price re 00 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able to 
make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you get 


all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 15211! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 






No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Weight 4 0z 
Length 4% in, 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Rec- 
ognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it 
from a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is nobody's 
business! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Catch 
Fish—or money back! At your dealer's or direct! Our 
beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


128 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WEST- 
WOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for Creek Chub Bait Company 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 





PENN YAN BOATS 


The WORLD'S FINEST 
18 Models 
For all requirements 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
Family Runabouts— 
Racers 
ROW BOATS 
Many types and sizes 
DINGHIES 
Rowing and _ sailing 
CANOES 
Write for free 36 page 
catalog 
Illustrated sn colors. 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 
12 Water St., Penn Yan,N. Y. 





CEESTEPPER 




















g fhe PRESCOT! SPINNER 
For All 
Kinds of Fish 
7 - TCH FISH 
EW herever — whenever, you go 
“ Send for free illustrated folder, 


fat your dealer's or direct! cus usury, 


9% INCH LONG. 





There’s real sport in bugging for bass, 
and a full string, if the bugs are Pecks. 
Peck’s bugs are almost indestructible, 
inexpensive, effective, sportsmanlike. 
Bass Bugs, Standard patterns, 60c each. 
Johnson Bugs, Mallard or Pheasant 
pattern, 60c each. Famous Cane River 
Flies, 40c each. 


: Send $1.00 for sample bug and Cane 
Peck’s Bass Bug River Fly. Descriptive folder free. 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY Chattanooge= Tenn, 
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very sharp with a small stone or fine file. 
Dull hooks lose fish! 

Two and one-half feet above the hook 
press one or more split-shot sinkers on the 
leader—enough so their weight will keep 
the live minnow well down where the fish 
are The bait (minnow) should be moved 
slowly, just fast enough to cover the 
ground. Examine the minnow now and 
then. When it gets sluggish, replace it with 
a fresh one. It is the active, frisky minnow 
that gets results. A strong, long-handled 
landing net should be used when boat fish- 
ing. 

Where pike or other fish with sharp 
teeth occasionally take the lure, it is well 
to provide a short gimp or wire leader next 
to the hook. This will prevent the leader 
being snapped in case you tie into a sharp- 
toothed fellow. 

One gets thrills aplenty when fighting 
even dog-day bass on a light fly rod. Don’t 
get excited or too fast. Be sure the fish is 
tired out before you attempt to net him. 

When using a bait-casting rod, line and 
reel, from the boat, a sinker may be fas- 
tened to the end of the line and some dis- 
tance above this a swivel tied to the line. 
A 6-foot leader is then attached to the 
swivel and a live frog or minnow secured 
in the usual way. It is usually necessary 
to place two or three split-shot sinkers 
above the hook to keep the bait down. 

The lures, tackled and rigged as men- 
tioned above, should be drawn slowly thru 
the deep water just off the weed beds, along 
the bank where, deep down, big bass lie 
in the cool pockets where the water has 
cut away the earth. Also work just off 
the edges of the shallows where the bottom 
drops abruptly away, and many other places 
where the topography of the stream bed, 
and common sense, indicate deep water at 
likely places. 

Don’t get discouraged if the strikes are 
few and far between. Dog-day bass are 
hard to catch and require great skill and 
painstaking effort on the part of the angler. 
Catching only a few dog-day bass is a far 
greater compliment to your skill as an an- 
gler, than the taking of many times that 
number in the early spring and late fall 
when bass are feeding and in a fighting, 
striking mood. 


Shrimp Salad 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While cruising on 
a houseboat along the waterways of South- 
ern Florida four men learned to catch giant 
shrimp, 4 inches or more in length and 
nearly % inch thru the body. Such shrimps 
are sold in the northern markets, head- 
less, as prawns. 

When shrimps were numerous at night a 
light would be suspended from the stern 
of the houseboat and about 2 feet above 
the water; the shrimps that were attracted 
by the light and swam into the area of 
water that was illuminated would be 
scooped up with a long-handled landing net. 
These shrimps could be kept, with a very 
small percentage of loss, in one of the cars 
trailing behind the houseboat, provided the 
dead were removed from the car each 
morning. The shells changed to a pink 
color when the shrimps were boiled and 
this shell had to be removed (the shrimps 
peeled) before the meat could be used. 

Our cook would line a large bowl with 


| crisp heart-of-lettuce leaves, heap the cold 


PECK’S BUGS AND BIG BASS. 


peeled shrimps on these, place an over- 
lapping circle of thin slices cut from small 
ripe tomatoes about the mound for a bor- 
der, cover the shrimps with. a thick may- 
onnaise sauce, garnish this with slivers of 
pimento, add a very light dusting of parsley 
and chives chopped fine together and serve 
at once. Jos. W. Stray. 
New York. 
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Send in KINKS! 


ty ERY sportsman has a number 
of kinks in his bag of_ tricks 
that are well worth passing along to 
the rest of the bunch, and we want 
all you fellows to come on in and 
help make the new Kink Depart- 
ment a real clearing house of prac- 
tical “how to” information. Get at 
it right now and send in your kinks 
to the Kink Department Editor and 
follow the few simple rules that we 
give for your guidance, 

First, select the idea that you 
have been using successfully and 
write out a short, but clear, account 
of what it is, why it is better, and 
how it,is made or attached or fixed. 
Don’t worry about your “literary 
style,” or the. spelling or your pen- 
manship, for the Kink Editor will 
take care of that part of it for you. 
What we want is the idea, and good 
ideas will be put in proper form for 
publication. 

Second, make a drawing or sketch 
of the kink. If you can draw rea- 
sonably well, see to it that your illus- 
tration is drawn on plain, white 
paper and done in black ink. If 
you can’t draw, just do the best you 
can to get the idea across and the 
drawing will be made from your 
sketch. Our Kink Editor is pretty 
good at getting your ideas from rath- 
er poor drawings and descriptions, 
so don’t worry about that at all— 
just get the idea and the sketch as 
near to the point as you can, and 
leave the rest to us. 

For every kink published Outdoor 
Life and Recreation will give a six- 
months complimentary subscription 
(or an extension of six months to 
your present subscription if you are 
a regular subscriber) as a sort of 
added inducement to get you to join 
our round table. Let’s see if we 
can’t start this department off witha 
bunch of good ones, and we can do 
it if you'll just get your idea down 
on paper and headed in the direction 
of the home office. Let’s go! 

Here’s a little fishing kink that will 
give you an idea: 


Add Pep to Luminous Baits 

I have found that the best way to in- 
crease the luminescence of luminous baits 
is to hang them close to a blue 75 watt 
Mazda lamp. Hang them about six inches 
from the lamp so that the heat will not 
crack the enamel on the baits, Turn on 
the light and keep the bait exposed to the 
blue light for an hour or more. You will 
be surprised at the brilliaancy imparted by 
the blue light.—C. W. Pierce. 

Just a little suggestion. based on 
the fact that blue lights are the so- 
called daylight lights, and they put 
a longer glow on a luminous plug 
than do the common electric shiners. 
You probably can beat this a mile— 
try it. 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by William Barber Haynes 


Big, Fish Off San Diego 
By Lorin Hall 
(Fy > trom 038 San Diego is forging 





to front ranks as a sport-fishing lo- 
cality, for along the coast there can 
be found the finest fishing waters in the 
world. Barges anchored a mile or so out 
from shore offer one branch of sport, 
and big-game angling from power boats of- 
fer still se Te and greater diversion. 
Barge fishing is within the means of the 
multitude; a wide range of fish of both 
surface and bottom varieties, including yel- 
lowtail up to 20 pounds and often giant 
black bass, are to be had from barges. The 
power-boat fisherman can follow vast 
schools of bluefin, known as the leaping 
tuna, which infest the waters a few miles 
off Point Loma for several months each 
year. This fish, weighing from 50 to 150 
pounds, recognized as one of the aristo- 
crats of fish, endowed with all the fighting 
ability and reserve strength of the fish race, 
will give any man all the fight he is look- 
ing for and often much more. 
Besides the tuna, many other species are 
available that for gameness and strength 
can match up with a tiger; such as ship- 


jack, albacore, bonita and the mighty 
swordfish found in the waters near Cor- 
onado Islands. 

The number of broadbill swordfish in 


San Diego waters may be imagined from 
the ‘act that three small fishing boats 
brought in 120,000 pounds of these tigers 
of the sea last summer. Of course, the 
harpooning method was used. The broad- 
bill will weigh from 200 to 700 pounds and 
when hooked with fishing teckle the fight 
never ends until he gasps into death on the 
deck of the boat. Often fishermen fight 
the broadbill many hours and then lose 
him.’ Not long ago, on Carl Bruington’s 
boat, a fisherman fought a broadbil!l for 
17 hours, before the outfit gave way and 
the fish won out. It was estimated this 
fish weighed around 400 pounds. 

The Marlin swordfish is also found in 
great numbers off the San Diego coast. 
He is similar to the Florida tarpon in his 
leaping and fighting tactics. Often a mar- 
lin will leap 20 times in succession, shoot 
for the open sea, and when stopped he 
begins the leaping all over again and this 
goes on for hours. However, not every 
one cares to go after these demons of the 
deep, so some turn their attention to other 


Doc Gottersburg’s barge, anchored off the San Diego coastline. 
many varieties of edible fish. Ladies also are constantly trying their luck 



















Giant black bass caught near San Diego. 
These fish weighed 267 pounds and were 
taken by the author 


varieties such as albacore, bonita, barra- 
cuda, yellowtail, skipjack, etc. 

From the barges the visitor may take a 
dozen kinds of fish on live bait. Sardines, 
anchovies and small smelt are used for 
bait. From June 15 to October, the waters 
are alive with rock-cod, jack-smelt, mack- 
erel, sea-trout, white sea-bass, yellowtail, 
giant black bass, or jewfish, bonita and al- 
bacore. 

Not long ago, a fisherman from lowa, 
visiting in Southern California, wanted 
ever so bad to catch a giant black bass. 
He tried his luck for three weeks in and 
about Catalina, off Long 
mington, but didn’t connect. Not that the | 
fish weren't there—he simply couldn't find 
a school. Some one suggested he move 
south a little farther—in fact go to San 
Diego. He thought it over, but had only 
three days until his ticket expired. How- 
ever, he wanted that fish ever so bad, and 
forthwith took the train for San Diego. 

The barge offered the most attractive 
sport to this man, and early in the morning 
he was ready to go out. That morning at 
ten o'clock, he hooked a big bass weighing 
398 pounds and landed him. 








Here fishermen take 


3each and Wil- | 
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your motor boat, even packed in your trunk! 
Nothing like it for hunting and fishing trips 
because it goes anywhere. 
Weighs 27 
minutes with small foot 
ures 10% 


easily. 


Raised bow and 
tered bottom- 
remarkable speed! 










Double your opportu- 
nities for fun in the great 
outdoors this summer! 
Take along your 
boat and enjoy the water 
wherever you find it. 
PNUMATICRAFT can 
be carried on your run- 
ning board, 
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stowed in 


can’t capsize. 
Inflated in three 
bellows. Meas- 
arries 6 adults 
stern and 
exclusive features—give it 
Made of best ma- 
terials, durable 


Ibs. packed. 


ft. overall. C 


cen- 
























Pneumatic Boat Corp., 
122 Branford Pl. 
Newark, N. J. 





Please 
folder “A. E. 


©1928 Pneumatic Boat Corp., 
122 Branford PL, 


send mts 
” and prices on PNUMATICRAF1 






and sturdy. Moder- 
ately priced. Ask 
your dealer or mail 
coupon below for 
descriptive folder 

‘A. E.”” and com- 
ple te details. 
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One of many 
Wigyins-Oreno 
catches. 





a Fish-Getter 
for 25 Years 


cART Wiggins, the famous 
Chicago sportsman, and his 
citcle of friends have taken 
countless bass and muskie 
with this triple spinner, Red 
Ibis fly lure. Wiggins de- 

signed it 25 years ago. Now, 
Wiggins-Oreno is a South Bend pro- 
duct. Everyone can get the thrill 
of its fish-taking merit. Can be cast 
into shore pockets or weeds, being 
practically weedless. Rides upright 
ing thickness of @/ways. 2 sizes, Bass or Muskie. 
chunk and strips. Acall dealers. Write for catalog. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
7264 High Street. South Bend, Ind. 
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Ore meePerk Chunk 
Only fringed pork 
on the market. 


Side view, Oreno 
PorkChunk,show- 














Have You Tried Lou Eppinger’s 
“Notangle” Spinner? 
HERE’S a Spinner that has everything. 





Absolutely casts withouttangling. Choice | 


of nine spinner patterns and eight flies. 
Balanced and designed fof casting or troll- 
ing and as easy to handle as a Dardevle. 


With Detachable 
Weedless Fly 











hump and you can 
change the fly in- 
stantly. Each fly pate 
tern furnished with 
weedless hook. Finest 
quality flies. Price 
complete, $1.00. Extra 
fly, 50c 








CATALOG 
IN COLORS 


Send for full 
color catalog 
of the com- 
plete Eppin- 
ger line of 
lures—free. 






Tustration 
1% actual 


Lou J. Eppinger 
‘“‘Outfitters of Sportsmen’’ 
Dept. L, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


““Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 

















Just press the little | 
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eANGLER’S KIT 


In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. 

















A Fly-Weight Automatic 
This is a light weight automatic. Fishermen 
of the fly-casting fraternity, who are interested 
in the lightest of tackle, have been wanting an 


automatic to fit their 
desires. This reel is the 
answer of one manu- 


facturer, It weighs only 
6 ounces, holds 90 feet 
of line, “G”’ and is 
very compact. The design is neat 
and the action fast, smooth and 





size, 


sturdy 


and 
in keeping 
with the reputation of the rest of the reels put 


is 


It is equipped with a 
and comes packed in 


out by this manufacturer. 
hardened steel line guide 
a leather pouch. 





A Weedless Rind-Buck 
This one is a weedless combination of bucktail 
and rind. And it really is weedless, in spite of 
the fact that the hook is open and ready for the 





strike at all times. There is a kink in the 

/ hook that holds 

| SON the tail strip in 

Pay position, making 

the rind a part 

of the bait in- 

stead of a mere 

a trailer. The 

spoon is placed so that line-catching is out of 

the question. One of the few baits that can be 

cast into the thickest weeds without fear of 

being hung up. Either feathered fly or bucktail, 
fn red, white, yellow, black or natural. 





Tackle Box With Locking Handle 


quite a run on tackle boxes 
that will show the entire contents of the kit at 
one and the same time. Here is another water- 
tight box; built upon a 
somewhat different prin- 
but displaying the 


There seems to be 


ciple, 


tackle in the kit thru 
sliding trays. A special 
feature is the fact that 
the handle locks the box 





open, thus preventing 

any spilling of the contents. 

changeable, 

well finished Comes in three 

needs of all classes of fishermen. 
Metal Crippled Minnow 

in metal min- 


The trays are inter- 
and the whole box is well made and 


sizes to fit the 


Something a little bit different 


| nows. This one is made to give an imitation 
of the natural action of a crippled minnow, flut- 
tering along 


| in both 


| but little more than a 
five spot, and yet is 
sturdy, well-built, a 
good caster and a sure 
winder. There is no 
question about its “‘work- 
ing ability” since it 
comes from a line of 





on its side and 
apparently try- 






@ 
L 7 ing to get 
1) ee *e 

wt %02 Pat APP FOR away. It has 

scales, fins, a 


tail, eyes, gills and a mouth—about 
a minnow could be expected to have. 
of the tribe of bass baits where the 
manufacturer has attempted to imitate a minnow 
appearance and action. How well he has 
succeeded you can judge for yourselves. 


wobbling 
everything 
This is one 





An Inexpensive Level Winder 


Here is a level-winding reel, made by one of 
the better reel manufacturers, 


for the man of moderate means. 


that was designed 
It sells for 





good reels and its winding mechanism has heen 
tested out thoroly. The finish is satin and _ pol- 
ished nickel and it comes regularly equipped with 
a double handle. 
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For Late Musky Fishing 
Angling Department: I expect 









Editor to he 
going up into muskellunge country in September 


and would like to know what would be the best 


lure for that season of the year. Will I have to 
use bait, or can they be taken on artificial lures 
at that time?—R. W., La 

Answer: We are beginning to think that we 
know very litle about what a musky will take, and 
when. Just when we get it doped out, to our own 
satisfaction, we don’t get them, But, and we are 
sure of this much, you will not have to use a 
sucker or a big frog. These fish are very fond 
of a flash of metal and a spoon will do the work 
when they are in the mood to take anything. Yes, 
artificials will be as good a bet as any.—S. R. J. 


Cheap Level—Winding Reels 

Editor Angling Department. I want to buy a 
level-winding reel but cannot afford to pay 
much as the stores ask for those that I have seen, 
and I am told that the cheap ones offered are not 
lasting. Is there any level-winding reel, at a rea- 
sonable figure, that will do good work?—P. E. G., 
Mont. 

Answer: Most assuredly There are several 
mighty good level-winding reels that sell for a 
very reasonable price. There are some, just made 
to sell as trade reels, that might not stand up 
for long, but many of the good reel manufacturers 
have put out these reels at a low price. They 
will run all the way from $3 up, and that cer- 
tainly is cheap enough. By the way, we don’t 
like that word cheap. Any cheap reel is scarcely 
worth its price, for cheap means just put to- 
gether as cheaply as possible. Even this $3 reel 
that we mention is not cheap, for it is built to give 
good service Of course, it is not made of as 
good material as the higher-priced reels, and may 
not be quite as well finished, but it 1s a sturdy 
reel and well worth what is asked for it. It 1s 
a very reasonably-priced reel, not a cheap one. 
We suggest that you go a bit higher in price, if 
you can afford it, for there are many really 
fine level-winders under the $10 mark.—S. R. J. 


The Trolling Motor 

Editor Angling Department: I want to buy an 
outboard motor for trolling and would like to 
have your recommendation as to what one would 
be best for this work.—R. B. P., Mo. 

Answer: A trolling motor will, of necessity, 
found in the class where speed is not desired. 
One should be able to throttle the motor down 
to very slow going to get the best results, and this 
is difficult with the higher-powered outboards. A 
motor in the class known as “‘light twins’ 1s about 
the best fishing outboard, tho those with slightly 


as 





he 


more power can be used successfully. Our rec- 
ommendation would, therefore, be that you se- 
lect any one of the makes you like best. but 


avoid the high-powered types that are sold for tlie 
speed that they will develop. Trolling is not rac- 
ing, not by a long ways, but these lighter twins 
can go fast enough for practical purposes, in ad- 
dition to their being ideal fishing outboards.—S. 





Tungsten or Agate Guides 

Editor Angling Department: I recently pur- 
chased a hand-made rod and was surprised to find 
that the maker had equipped it with metal guides 
instead of agate. On writing the manufacturer 
of this rod he replied that the guides were of 
special steel, tungsten, I believe it was, and that 
they were better than agate guides. Shall be 
glad to have you tell me if his statement is cor- 
rect, as I shall have agates put on if they are 
not as good as agates.—P, Y., Tex. 

Answer: Your guides, if they are of tungsten 
steel, are very fine guides, equal to agates in 
every way and superior in that they will not 
break, Agates are pretty, a bit harder than 
glass (if they are real and not imitations) and 
are usually considered standard equipment on 
high-class bait-casting equipment. Of late, 
however, there is quite a leaning toward tung- 
sten steel, largely because agates are so easily 
cracked, checked or broken. This steel is very 
hard and gives a minimum of friction, thus be- 
ing fine for guides. We doubt if steel will ever 
take the place of agate, for even bait casters love 
the beautiful, but tungsten steel guides are guides 
of quality.—S. R. J. 








Bucktail or Feather Trebles 

Editor Angling Department: I am in need of 
new treble hooks for a number of my spoons and 
have been wondering if there is any special ad- 
vantage in bucktail. The feathered hooks are 
cheaper and, since I shall need quite a number 
of them, I am writing to see if they will not be 
as good as the higher-priced bucktails. I do quite 
a lot of trolling and have always used regular 
spoons with feathers, but many of my friends 
say that bucktails are better. What do you say? 
—N. D. W., Mont. 

Answer: We dislike to answer your question 
for we expect to be jumped upon if we take 
sides. A lot of fellows swear by bucktail trebles 
and a lot more never use anything but feathers, 
so there you are. Personally, and we can only 
give a personal conviction, we have a strong lean- 
ing toward bucktail, but it is mighty hard to 
beat the ordinary fluted spoon with a good feath- 
ered treble or single. After all is said and done, 
and taking it as it comes, fishing is tempered a 
great deal by the personal equation. Just as many 
fish, and as good, have been taken on feathers 
as on trebles. Why not get some of the buck- 
tails and some of the feathered trebles—then 
judge for yourself?—S. R. J. 





Educate Your Thumb 

Editor Angling Department: I have taken up 
bait casting and have been trying to cast, but it 
doesn’t seem to work out well, Every time I 
cast the bait hits the ground just a short dis- 
tance in front of me, and I don’t seem to be 
able to find out what the matter is. Perhaps 
you can put me wise to my trouble, and if you 
can, I shall appreciate it very much.—F. A. L., 
Ga. 

Answer: Well, that’s not so hard to answer. 
The trouble lies in the casting thumb. Just re- 
member that you are swinging that bait around 
in a circle and that, Tf you expect it to travel 
toward the front, you must release the pressure 
of your thumb in time to let it travel forward, 
instead of hanging on until it gets a downward 
course. This release should be ,made before the 
rod reaches your ear on the forward cagt, or at 
about that time. Try releasing the thumb pres- 
sure just after you start the forward swing. 
You will probably find that your bait shoots up 
high in the aire Hold it a bit longer and you 
will get the desired forward shoot. This will 
take some work but, after you once get the feel 
of doing it correctly, the rest will come easy.— 


S. R, J. 





Pep Up the Bass Fly 

Editor Angling Department: I have just taken 
up fly fishing for bass ‘but seem to have a great 
deal of difficulty in getting any of them to strike 
a fly. Have used my fly rod with bait and had 
a lot of fun, but would like to get them on an 
artificial fly, or something like it that would get 
some strikes. What would you suggest?—L. A., 
Nebr. 

Answer: Easy enough. Just add a small spoon 
to the fly and go to it. There is nothing like 
the addition of a small bit of metal to get the 
bass to strike. In fact, were it not giving away 
secrets, just a lot of the bass, said to be caught 
on a fly, have fallen for a fly plus a small spin- 
ner. If you want to add just a sliver of pork 
rind to the fly, and many do, you'll have a real 
lure without question. There are a lot of small 
spinner-fly combinations on the market and most 
any of them are good. Of cuvurse, when all con- 
ditions are right, flies do take bass nicely, but 


not every water that contains bass can be fished | 
successfully with flies. There are many flies, | 
made especially for bass fishing, that prove more | 
attractive than the old and standard patterns. | 
Then, there are the feather minnows, bass bugs, | 
feather spinners and fly-rod plugs, all doing good | 


work when one knows how and where to use 
them. But, for a beginner, we suggest that you 
add the small spinner, and we are sure that you 
will get results. Use a small one and forget that 
it is there, that’s all.—S. R. J. 





What Test Line for Fly Rod 
Editor Angling Department: Have just taken 
up fly fishing and purchased a rod. Now I want 
to know what test line is usually used for this 
work. Will you please advise?—T. A. P., Md. 


Answer: Fly-casting lines are not chosen by | 
test strength, but by size or weight. All of them | 


are strong enough. You must get a line heavy 
enough to fit your rod, since a fly caster casts 
his line and not a lure. If you will let me know 
something about the rod I will make a sug- 
gestion, or, better still, ask the maker of your 
rod.—S. R. J. 
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$500 
Bull’s-es 
Eye 


Straight Shooting 
Level Wind 


eisselbachs 
Bait Casting Reel ~_ A 


Blige on fish that can give you a_ in reeling strong, heavy fish. Genuine 
fight. Sock the Big Ones—real Meisselbach design and workmanship 
oldtimers. Nail those “live sawlogs’’ —famous nearly 40 years. Precision- 
when you spot them on the feed. cut gears, worm and pinions; long-life 
Quick, true-to-the-mark casts right bearings. Free running, silent, fine 
when and where wanted, with your balance. Highest value for the price; 
straight-shooting Meisselbach No. 100 fully guaranteed. 
Bull's-Eye Level Wind. A delight all Choice of black, brown, green 
day, invaluable for night fishing. or red end plates. Sold by the 
Large, sturdy, with ample capacity best dealers. Insist on the Méeis- 
for strong lines—yet light. Pillars selbach No. 100. Write us for 
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anchored deep and firm in Per- Complete Catalog of all famous 
mo end plates—no wrack or Mefisselbach Reels for every 
twist, no matter what the strain use—FREE. 

The A.F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. Division of The General Industries Co. 


2822 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 


Kidney’s 
Sixteen-Foot 
V-Bottom Boat 


A speedy ‘boat, that will win the heart of every 
boat enthusiast! Races along “at 22 miles and 











‘ : Send 6c in stamps direct to Kidney for 
more an hour, with an inboard or outboard motor. illustrated catalog showing complete 


Light and strong. Fine for fishing and hunting. line of famous hand-made Kidney boats 


and skiffs. There's a Kidney boat to 
fit every requirement. 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine 


Safe for the whole family. Built entirely by 
hand. Finest quality white oak and cedar used. 


Get this boat for many summers ef enjoyment. 33 S. Wabash Ave. 
Nu DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., °g* "yi2uter “puist—*am hath 











“Greatest bait I ever saw for either Pike or Bass!”’, writes 
H. N. Jefferson, Wilmington, Delaware. 


TIN LIZ 





DST 0 ea 
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Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 





| Fred Arbogast Akron, Ohio 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
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The ‘Tiger’ In Its Lair 
(Continued from page 27) 
is many times sadly misleading, therefore 
only personal, authentic experiences can be 
relied upon in classifying and placing the 
musky. 

Ohio-Drainage waters offer a less wide 
range of species or varieties of the musky 
to the angler. In the Tuscarawas River, 
of the Muskingum Drainage, I have taken 
many of these fish, but as a rule they are 
lightish colored, rather chunky and deli- 
cately marked with brown-black spots. 
The tail and fins are a raw-red in color. 
I have, however, taken both the spotted 
and the tiger-marked musky. The tiger- 
marked coming from deep, fast channels 
along riprap retaining walls, or at the 
foot of dams, the lighter, heavier build 
coming from pickerel weed fringes and 
off sycamore windfall shore-lines. 


N GUN LOCK LAKE of the Lac du 

Flambeau regions of the Big Woods 
section, where the musky rules supreme 
and is the fish of the summer fishing sea- 
son, undoubtedly the tiger-marked fish is 
the chief one taken. In lence, Bolton and 
Crawling Stone Lakes, we have a lighter 
variety of musky, with small head, heavy 
body. In the beautiful Greshams we have 
another species, a chunky, vividly-striped 
one, with pointed head—a beautiful musky ! 

Then we can fish the dark-water lakes 
of the same sections, lying west of the 
ones I have mentioned, such as Buckskin, 
Haskel, Booth, Squirrel and Squaw, and 
here we find the fish deeply, darkly 
marked. These lakes are dark-brown 
color. Squaw Lake is almost a thick red 
in color, caused by some condition along 
the west shore, where there are deep 
spruce and tamarack sloughs. In this lake 
the musky are darkish, and fiercely antag- 
onistic in attacking light-colored lures. 

In these dark-water lakes the best lure 
they have offered the muskellunge seems 
to be the small bronze-colored frog hooked 
on back of a small No. 3 size of nickeled 
spoon-spinner. This rig is used to either 
cast along the edge of the many lily pad 
clumps along the swampy shore, or at the 
edge of the weeds. Some troll from a 
row boat very slowly, with the bait fol- 
lowing the rod tip some 75 feet to the 
stern. 

This is best practiced close in to the 





sedgy shore lines, where little clumps 
of lily pads drift, or along the edge 
of the weeds. No sinker is used and 
the moment the old heathen of the 


coves raids it, the hooks should be set with 
a lusty strike by the angler. The water 
need not be so deep for this shore trolling. 
Three and 4 feet of water will bring 
rushes from muskies of 10 and 15 pounds 
weight, fish as full of dynamite as a 
jamb-breaker’s gunnysack might be. 

have had them storm out from the edge 
of sedgy lines, from beneath the dead 
spruce and tamarack sticks, and hit the 
wooden plug or the frog spoon so vicious- 
ly as to throw a mist of spray over me 
and bring my heart into my throat with 
startled surprise and fright. Then I have 
had them dart out as I was reeling the 
lure up to the rod tip, within 3 feet of 
my hand, and attack so wildly as to cause 
me to almost jump from the boat. When 
hooked they would slash about like some 
wild thing—as they truly are—and fling 
broken lilies and muck all over both me 
and the boatman, hammering their vicious 


heads against the sides of the boat as 
tho a club was being used to beat the 
planks. 


Such fish! Truly they are kings of the 
wild northern waters. There are no others 
like them. 
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RED SEA CHANNEL BASS 
Weight 31 1-2 Ibs., caught in October 
1927 by J. S. Botts, Lexington, Ky., at 
Crystal River, Fla. 


Roaming After Northern Bass 
(Continued from page 14) 

“T see lake I tink I bring you to,” he 
announced with enjoyable complacency. 
“Much better, too. All dem fellows dat 
goes to Blue Sea, no go dere. Too rough 
for dem fellows to carry in. Mebbe dey 
no care for leetle lake when whole many 
big wans round. Mebbe so dey no see 
her.”’ 

I felt particularly gratified when, after 
we made a short carry away from the 
Gatineau, we placed our small canoe in a 
little waterway and found a route into a 


small lake outlet, and then for a while 
followed a continuity of similar going, 


with hills closing us in from even a look 
at the outside entourage. Probably we 
had worked four hours when I observed 
a gleeful look on the visage of the old 
Indian. 

“We here,” he murmured, the instant we 
entered a tree-studded piece—and ran slap- 
bang into a wall of rock! 

“IT thought there was no more going,” 
I confessed; “just this water, and here we 
run into this rock.” 

Michel paddled slowly, threading his way 
thru close-growing bushes, palpably not a 
canoe route of importance nor comfort. 
Shoving timber debris away from his ad- 
vance, the dark-faced Ojibway brought 
the little craft thru an opening between 
two large walls of rock, finally emerging 
into a round, U-like lake, a mile long and 
of no great depth. 

“There!” the Indian broke his silence. 
“De lake we’ve come for.” 

Hardly had I time to contemplate the 
landscape or the little farm perched peril- 
,ously on a slope at the west end when I 
saw the rise of a great small-mouth, and 
more followed at every bend and indenta- 
tion of the stony flankings, as tho the tribe 
of micropterus had joined in a free-for-all 
game of aerial gymnastics. 

But, despite my protests, Michel pitched 
camp before he would agree even to the 
assembling of my fly or bait-casting rod, 
much less indulge in actual fishing, tho my 
very fingers tingled for contact. At this 
juncture an old friend of Michel, who 
declared he had squatted on the little farm 
on the slope, Joe Charboniere, appeared 
and right away I knew that fresh supplies, 
thereafter, would be the least of my wor- 
ries. 


AL during my angling experiences, my 
<’\ greatest satisfaction from the sport 
was derived from studying conditions and 
the many varying habits and characteristics 
of small-mouths, and this has always made 
me feel conscious of the great errors con- 
tinually committed by savants who make 
their findings in one place do for every- 





where. Personally, I have always been 
of the opinion that mountain-stream small- 
mouths of Dixieland were greater leapers 
and fighters in general than their blockier- 
built northern cousins. And I adhered to 
this idea tenaciously, until I met Gatineau 
bass, particularly those of the little, shel- 
tered lake with which I was about to con- 
nect. 

The bait-casting opportunities were the 
first to be tested. I could not deem it pos- 
sible, with the myriads of rising fish, that 
I could shoot a lure anywhere without an 
immediate response. To accommodate a 
small pocket and use an assortment of col- 
ors, I had discarded treble hooks and car- 
ried with me a supply of detachable 1/0 
singles. Thus I could use plugs, all sans 
hooks in my pockets, until I attached the 
single hook. This was a_ space-saving 
arrangement, adaptable to meager kits, as 
well as conservation ideas. To cast a plug 
silently, properly and maneuver it accord- 
ing to its specially-required tenets, cer- 
tainly is a greater art than that of casting 
the most delicate dry fly. 

Michel and I, and I must add Joe, who 
had inserted himself on his own accord 
into our program, worked the lake without 
taking a single bass. Actually I vow that 
I saw thousands come, but return to their 
depths in evident dislike of the entice- 
ments of my rainbow colored, erratic-act- 
ing plug. For a while it was quite an 
inexplicable happening, then, suddenly, I 
discovered the penchant of Gatineau bass 
and made the most of it. Getting careless 
from incessant casting, for a wee mite of 
a second I took my thumb away inadvert- 
ently from my fast-moving reel. An ex- 
clamation somewhat profane! The homely 
plug ff©ating inert on the water while [ 
fumed and tried hastily to untangle the 
backlash in my fine silk, 9-pound test 
line. Gosh, I actually gasped with amaze- 
ment, despite my momentary predicament, 
at what followed! 

Apparently a hundred bass in a body 
rose viciously from a 20-foot depth be- 
hind a large submerged boulder and at- 
tacked that plug. One connected; a valiant, 
boring, resourceful fellow of approximate- 
ly 3 pounds weight, who suddenly took 
advantage of unwitted slack and parted 
from me at his fourth aerial flight above 
water. 

Aiter that I landed several good-sized 
bass, but always on a floating, unmoving 
lure. They simply would not touch any 
of my contraptions to which I accorded 
the least animation, It was a still floater 
they wanted, and nothing else. When I 
returned to camp later with the silent 
Ojibway and the valuable habitant I con- 
fessed that they were the hardest-fighting 
and most resourceful small-mouths I had 
ever fought on a light tournament bait- 
casting rod; and, as for leapers, they ex- 
ceeded any of my experience, except one 
on Current Rivers years ago which had 
made ten aerial flights above water before 
I conquered it. Did this water have one 
that surpassed it? I had reason to believe 
that it did if I had time to work it suf- 
ficiently. 


LEFT Michel at camp after Joe had 

promised to lead me where small- 
mouths were larger than any I had hereto- 
fore seen. By sundry hints of forthcom- 
ing bottles of ale that would be his if his 
predictious were fulfilled, the exhilarated 
and talkative Frenchman led me along the 
south side of the lake, then abruptly crossed 
a hill on the west and triumphantly landed 
me on a shaded bit of fast-flowing water 
between two hills which I felt sure was 
a connection between the lake I had fished 
and another. Evidently all of the watery 
entourage was a continuation of spills of 
Blue Sea Lake. 




















Fish with 
Life Like 


W 
O" FROGS 


w.. Ge 
-*  theold sport. “‘Big Bass Prefer 
Frogs,”’ said Dr. Henshall, and Hed- 
don’s new line of life-like Frog Baits makes | 
it easy to give ’em just what they want. 


Heddon bars 


Convenient—Efficient—Cleanly—Humane 
life-like as life itself. They Float, Dive, Swim. 
Luny Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 

Also many of the famous fish-getting “Heddon 
Dowagiacs’”’ are now made with Frog colorings. Be 
sure to put some Heddon Frog Baits in your 
tackle box. 

Write for Free illustrated Catalog showing all | 
Baits reproduced in color; Casting and Fly Rods; 
Reels; Tackle Boxes, etc. 

Also ‘How to Catch More Fish,’’—secrets of ex- 
pert fishermen, free on request. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-8, Dowagiac, Mich, 
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Patents Pending 


Bill’s Pride 
The Different Bass Lure—by a Practical Fisherman 


Metal keel connects line to hook and stabilizes lure 
Hook guarded by spinner blade, imitating flapping 
fins. Soft, flexible, waving tail. Floats, swims, 
dives, darts and wiggles. When casting, lure folds 
up thereby lowering wind resistance. Red head, 
white body. Weight, 4 oz. 


William C. Miles Bait Co. 
15 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


| FISHING TACKLE > 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


The thrills of angling are the 
keener when you know your out- 
fit is thoroughly dependable in 
every respect. Since 1867 this 
old reliable House has been 
building the kind of tackle that 

JF brings the catch to gaff. Edw. 
vom Hofe rods and reels possess that inherent high 
quality that only long experienced craftsmen can at- 
tain. Particularly in tackle, you must realize, only 
the very highest quality insures complete satisfac- 
tion. But it is this kind of tackle—the Edw. vom 
Hofe kind—that costs you least in the long run. 


2c stamp for 168 page cx ‘alogue 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


95 Fulton Street New York City 
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‘It Stands First— 
Among all my lines. Your ‘Pussy 
Willow’ held and finally wore out a 
39% lb. ‘Musky’ after a 40 minute 
fight’’—this is only a repetition of 
many letters we receive. No drying 
necessary—wins in bait casting con- 
MORRECT tests; minimizes backlash. 
Unqne Write for samples and prices. 
Ask your Dealer for *‘Korrect Kor.” 


KORRECT KOR LINE CO. —Pa2erne, 5h’ 


Luzerne, N. Y 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
JAPAN SILKCASTING LINE 
KOR LINE C 
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TROUT FLIES 27'50°S1'0."25¢ each val- | 


ue Dry Flies eyed or to gut—assortment of 12—$1.00. | 


BASS FLIES 722 $5%60""$1'00 value Guinea | 
Hackle special fly 60c each. 


Satisfaction or Money Back. 


Fisherman’s Supply Co. | 
Dept. C., Jefferson & Olive Sts. | 
St. uis, Mo. } 














| small-mouths 


| spirit, of an expedition. 


“L’achigan,”’ Joe declared with explo- 
sive vehemence of diction, “si grand! So 
big! Pouf, pouf, only leetle fallers you 
caught hier yesterday!” There he referred 
to my catch of the previous day, measur- 
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| 


ing the length with open arms of imagin- | 


ary bass which were growing in propor- 
tion to the animated character of his dis- 
course. “You will agree, monsieur, it will 
be worth trois bouteilles of beer, to catch 
de first one.” 

“A big bass any time is worth three 
bottles of beer,” I admitted and promised. 
Whereupon, considering further discourse 
as irrelevant, I assembled my fly rod and 
waded upstream after tying to my leader 
a cork-bodied black bug of number 1 size 
hook. I waded upstream continuously as 
Joe directed, fully aware of the necessity 
for making no disturbance, as mountain 
are much more wary than 
the most nervous of the trout family. 

Carefully I paused, after estimating dis- 
tances and preparing for it with several 
perfunctory false casts, and gazed meticu- 
lously over my objective. Leaning birches 
and spruces overhung the water which Joe 
had observed was the lurking place of sev- 
eral immense bass, the branches actually 
too close to the water to admit shooting 
the fly under them. But I discovered the 
feasibility of this by another route. So, 
immediately casting a fly a short distance 
upstream in the orthodox curve fashion, 
it dropped in the current just as I wished 
and was gradually being sucked under a 


| leaning top that gave a strange play of 
| sunlight dapplings on the water as a giant 


bass rose. Synchronously I struck. 

What that immense small-mouth did not 
know about gymnastics and resourcefulness 
was beyond my ken. Seemingly, he had 
an abiding fondness for disarranging my 
plans of conflict. When I thought he was 
going upstream, he went downstream; 
when I fancied he was boring for a deep 
part of the little waterway, he flew up 
above it, a cupping, agile, flashing crea- 
ture of tremendous strength, taxing me 
every minute to keep pace with his speedy 
actions. 

Ten times that bass went out of the 
water, and I was just then considering this 
the limit of his acrobatics when, evidently 
for the novelty of the thing, three times 
more he flashed in sight above it, ruthlessly 
and relentlessly, by tugging at the end of 


my line to reach some spruce tops in the | 


water at my left. 

At this instant my tired arm gained 
renewed strength and, not by skill but rath- 
er by force of arm and tackle, I turned 
him downstream and fought him to the 
last before I could change his obdurate 
notions and unwillingly urge him into my 
landing net. 

Then I viewed him for a while, the sun 
penetrating thru the capping tops overhead, 
and the stream flowing -fast at my feet. 
Tired as I was, I was jubilant at my suc- 
cess. 
and, as I began to put it into execution, I 
noted the horror on the face of the bibulous 
habitant. In tribute to the great fight, 
quickly upside down I turned my landing 
net and gave to the kingly Gatineau bass 
its freedom. 


Where Cowards Fail 


11) 


(Continued from page 


And it is remarkable what a drizzle of 
rain will do to the morale, the fighting 
The men moved 
slowly and seemed almost to resent having 
to move at all. I thought of making camp 
but our progress for several days had been 


| alarmingly slow, some of our provisions 


had been lost, and there was urgent need 
to press on toward Lee’s Ferry. All that 





Then, suddenly, a thought seized me | 
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The Aristocrat 
of High Speed 
Motors 


More and more are the 
leading builders of high 
grade power boats stand- 
ardizing on the Kermath 
Big 6 in either the 100, 
125 or 150 H. P. Models. 
And they do this solely 
for one reason—in com- 
petition Kermath out 
performs the field. 

The following telegram 
from the Banfield Sea 
Skiff Works is typical: 
“Test just completed 
with 150 H. P. Kermath 
in our 32 foot cruiser 
shows speed of 30 miles 
per hour. This is re- 
markable performance 
and we give you all the 





credit in the world for 
turning out such a 
motor.”’ 


Send for the new Ker- 
math catalog. Write for 
your copy today. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2,300 


Kermath Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St., W. Toronto, Ontario 


T 


“A Kermath Always Runs” | 








| «MILE A MINUTE THRILLS” | 

















airpropelled seaplane type speedboat at 
easy to build and 
send $3 


Build this mesenees 
home aw our drawings and instructions. 
ses 


operate. either automobile or aircraft motors. 
for full set of drawings and instruction book. Completed craft 
urnished to order if desired. We also have aircraft motors 
for sale cheap. Send dime for illustrated literatur 


THE AIRSLED CO. Box R2, CEDARVILLE, MICHIGAN 

























Experienced Fishermen \. x 
Designed This Rod! 


Most important improvements in 
steel fishing rods made their first ap- * 
pearance in Richardson Rods. The 
ideas of expert fishermen. Brookside No. \ 
99 is the Enest bait casting rod made. * 
Perfect casting action, great flexibility, 
and light weight with remarkable 
strength. A handsome rod—handsome 
in performance, too. Price $7.00. Cham- 
pion No. 844 is the outstanding rod in 
the low priced field. Price $2.60. At your 
dealer’s or = us if he can’t supply you. 
Write for Catalog 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. ‘ 
3154 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago *]) 
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The Bait that Gets the Big Fish 


Baits may come and baits may go, but for muskies, 

bass, pickerel and pike there’s nothing like the Rush 

Tango. A sure killer for all kinds of game fish. At your 

dealers, or postpaid insured. Money order or stamps. 
Price 75c. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


J.K. Rush, 3525 South Salina, Syracuse, N.Y. 








fl BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Pricee 








The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 


Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


Motor Boats 


Catalog Free—Save M —Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
MPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 

218 kanes prgirieo, Write mes 2 


1 - ew K 





Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 


Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


Y 9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onte shoulder. Carry on run- 




















ning beard. Transport enormous 
loads. Streng, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 


sands have seen 10 te 20 years hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
fn government use here and 

Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
85 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 








day 
when we spread our blankets out on the 


it rained and rain still was falling 


sand that night. Then, before morning, 
the peak of the flood came sweeping down 
upon us. Marshall was awakened first by 
the rising water creeping up over his feet 
and legs and aroused me with the startling 
announcement that the water was rising and 
the boats were pounding badly. The sand 
bar was crumbling beneath us and our 
kitchen ytensils were being washed away. 
The rest of the night was spent hauling 
the boats up a steep talus slope out of reach 
of the clutching water. Our camp equip- 
ment was moved, by sputtering candle- 
light, high up among the rocks. 

Dawn disclosed a casualty. An older 
member of the expedition, oppressed from 
the first by the thousand dangers that 
threatened him, had given way to his fears 
and, while we waited for the flood to sub- 
side, sat around camp, his forehead resting 
on hws knees, his hands held tightly over 
his ears to shut out the roar of the river. 
The younger men were quiet but not at all 
downhearted. Most of their personal be- 
longings had been wet, either by the river 
or the rain, and many dollars’ worth of 
cameras, films, books and other articles 
were thrown away, ruined and worthless. 
“Mac” refused to eat, was surly in his be- 
havior, and gave every indication that he 
wished himself well out of the canyon. 
Weatherhead carefully dried the leaves of 
his diary and, late in the afternoon, went 
on a solitary exploring trip up a side can- 
yon. 


O* THE following day we resumed 
our voyage down the river. The sun 


was shining brightly and everyone seemed 
cheerful. Safely past the steep central 
part of Cataract Canyon, the nature of our 
going altered. Where we had let down 
around rapids, we now ran them. From 
that day on, there was more danger and 
less work. It became again a rollicking 
boat ride to the younger members of the 
party—and more and more a nightmare to 
some of the older ones. Twenty times a 
day we stopped to examine rapids and, 
picking channels between the menacing 


‘rocks, plunged down thru them in the boats. 


High water favored us, tho it filled our 
boats as we splashed down thru the great 
waves. Eight, 10 and 15 miles a day we 
covered. The boys were cheerful again. 
Only “Mac” and the older man who had been 
so much distressed the day after the flood 
struck us were having bad times. Gallo- 
way was only less enthusiastic than the 
younger men. 


We reached Lee’s Ferry on the evening 
of the sixteenth day out of Greenriver and 
remained there five days, repairing the 
boats and bringing in supplies for the run 
thru Marble Canyon. “Mac” did his share 
of the work in a desultory fashion and had 
little to say to anyone. Weatherhead, altho 
absent-mindedly, worked faithfully and, es- 
pecially after receiving a sheaf of letters 
from home, seemed in high spirits. When 
the work was finished, at noon of the 
fourth day, “Mac” withdrew alone to the 
scant shade of a great boulder while 
Weatherhead went off to buy Indian trink- 
ets. 


Early the next morning we shoved off 
again into the muddy current. Marble and 
Grand Canyons—300 miles of rapids 
lay ahead. Presently we would reach 
the tumbling stretch of water where 
Brown was drowned and, if we watched 
closely, would see the lonely graves of two 
members of his crew. Below that lay 
Hance Rapids, Hermit Falls, the gloomy 
Granite Gorges—mile on mile of dangerous 
going. The swift current swept us rapidly 
downstream, and a mile below Lee’s Ferry, 
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The canyon walls 

closed in again. We could hear ahead of 

us the roar of Badger Creek Rapids. 
Then “Mac” wilted. 


we ran thru a riffle. 


“Run ashore,” he yelled. “I’m leaving.” 
IS boat reached shore ahead of mine 
and, when I got there, he was gone. 

He had scrambled up the cliffs and out of 
sight. Then he reappeared high up on the 
rocky wall and we talked at that distance. 
“Mac” was thru. The river had broken his 
spirit and he was running away from it. 
He refused even to come back for his 
blanket roll and we left it there on the 
rocks. I urged him to come back to his 
place in the boat and he turned around and 
hurried off toward Lee’s Ferry. We waited 
long enough to make certain that he could 
reach the top of the cliffs and then went 
on without him. 

Weatherhead went thru with us to 
Needles, thru four times as many rapids as 
we had run when “Mac” left the expedition 
in a panic of fear. And, to the last, even 
after the day when he stepped off into deep 
water and narrowly escaped being dragged 
under one of the boats and drowned, he 
clung to the habiliments of civilization, as 
represented by underwear, shirts and sox, 
the only one of the younger men who did 
so. He never was as valuable a man as 
Adger. Holt was worth two of him when 
letting down the boats. Bartl, Carey, Sea- 
ger—all the boys were handier with the 
ropes. But Weatherhead pulled his oar 
and never faltered in his courage. When 
we reached Needles, after six weeks of ar- 
duous going, he told me rather proudly that 
he believed, at 19, that he was the youngest 
man who had ever gone thru the Grand 
Canyon. The expedition was real to him 
at last and he was proud that he had been 
a part of it. 

Courage is a quality that has little to do 
with spectacular physical endowments. 
man need not be “hard” to be brave and 
the “pink-wristed” but intelligent young 
college man may make a better showing 
than the tough- whiskered army sergeant 
when, as in navigating the dangerous rap- 
ids of the Colorado River, the test comes 
finally to be one of sheer endurance. That 
is why, when next I go adventuring, I shall 
again enlist a crew of young, intelligent 
men. One has only to provide safeguards 
until they acquire the proper respect for 
danger, and to teach them how to work. 
In the end, they learn to appreciate the 
perils—and they labor prodigiously. 

Parley M. Galloway, my head boatman, 
was invaluable to the expedition. With- 
out his advice it is not at all certain that 
we could have gone thru the 800 miles of 
narrow canyons, but my hat is off, too, to 
W. Gordon Adger, O. A. Seager, Edward 
L. Holt, Robert F. Bartl, Vincent F. Carey, 
Vincent F. Callaway and Robert H. Weath- 
erhead—stalwart representatives of Har- 
vard, Coe College, Northwestern and No- 
tre Dame. Each one of them is a credit 
to his college, and to the younger gener- 
ation in America. 





Catching Cutthroats 


(Continued from page 38) 

As we sat there the sun was just creep- 
ing into the canyon. The Colonel pulled 
out his watch. It was nearly 9 o'clock. 
And not a fish. Not even a strike. All 
of our anticipations and expectations had 
vanished from our mind. Nothing left but 
scenery. 

O YOU know,” said the Colonel rem- 
iniscently, “that fishing is just a 
matter of luck. I have been out before 
and filled my basket in less time than this. 
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Made under J. P. Shannon Patents 


IN DEMAND 


by both fish and fishermen 


No other spoon bait can compare 
with the ‘‘Musky” Shannon for at- 
tractiveness. It is irresistible to the 
“musky.” And other game fish take 
it very readily. It is irresistible also to 
fishermen because it casts easily, is well 
adapted for trolling, goes through all 
weeds easily, and is a dead sure fish 
getter. Also fine for salt water game 
fish. Standard colors and patterns 
with 344 inch spoons and 6-O double 
stout hooks—barbed or _barbless. 
Price each $1.00. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send direct. 





Barbless Hook Flies 


Trout Flies—24 patterns. Nos. 4, 6+ 
8, 10 and 12 hook, Each 20c or $2.40 


doz. 

Dry Flies—No snell. 12 patterns. 
Nos. 8, 10, 12 and 14 hook. Each 
25c or $2.80 doz. 

Inverted Bass Flies—No. 1-0 ringed 
hook, no snell. 14 patterns. Each 
40c or $4.60 doze 

Send for Hamdsome Catalog of 
Jamison Fish Getting Lures. 


The W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 78 


pt. 
739 S. California Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





Then again, I have fished all day and 
tramped back to camp at nightfall with two 
or three that should have been left behind 
to grow up. Fishing is a profession as 
the successful gambler is a professor. If 


| you draw the right cards, the pot’s yours. 
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PORTABLE 





Steel, Canvas 


Square Stern 
= Models for 
a =" Outboard Motors. 
King Boats have been a proven success for 35 
years. A model for every purpose—combining 
compact portability with staunch tigidity—ab- 
solutely seaworthy. Built to last a lifetime. Pat- 
ented air-chamber seats make them practically 
unsinkable. Made of airplane spruce, high- 
carbon steel and processed, closely-woven duck, 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
5 . KING BOAT CO. > 
~ to 1507 Powell St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


BOATS 


and Spruce— 
No Rubber to Rot. 





The only difference is you can’t bluff your 
fish. You must have something enticing on 
the hook. It looks to me as tho we are out 
of luck. One more whirl at it and I’m ready 
to hit the trail.” 

When we got up and prepared to make 
a final cast before beating it campward 
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Be Ready - 


the sun had cleared the timber and was | 


sparkling upon the waters with diamond 
luster. It presaged one of those romantic 
days that westerners broadcast to their 
eastern friends. While it’s the same sun 
that rises in the East, it shines with more 


splendor and pomp when it reaches the | 


Northwest. 


Deciding to try a royal coachman as a | 
parting shot, I hurled the line into the | 


riffles at the edge of the pool while the | 
Colonel stuck to his salmon eggs. No | 


sooner had the fly hit the water than it 
went out of sight and my rod started bend- 
ing with such rapidity that I almost suf- 
fered buck fever. I pressed my little finger 
on the lever of the automatic, shifting the 
pole toward the upper end of the pool, for 
the trout had taken a sudden lunge up 
stream. The line went out notwithstand- 
ing the tension of the reel. And then the 
acrobatic part of the fight began. 

Out of the water like a leaping salmon 
went the cutthroat. 


the trout. 
stream, up again, another leap, and I yelled 
to the Colonel that I had a beauty. I hadn't 
bothered about him up to this time. 


When | 


t The line tightened au- | | 
tomatically, and down into the water nosed | 
Then across the pool, down the | 


I looked up I saw him tugging away and | 
could hear those familiar words such as | 


| army officers use when the fight is on. 
Don’t bother me,” said he. | 


“Hellsbells. 
“I got an old whopper on the line. 
at him! The sun-of-gun! 
that leap! Can you beat it?” 

I was too busy myself to do much look- 
ing. My trout was still performing, and I 
was trying to coax him to the edge of the 
bank. Just as I endeavored to net him he 
took another spurt into open waters only to 
come back more tired and into the net. A 
beauty. And No. 1. The Colonel by this 
time had landed his and was baiting up 
for another cast. 

Luck had changed if the Colonel’s phi- 
losophy was right. There had been a new 
deal. Betting was in our favor, and we had 
no more thoughts of leaving. Something 
had happened. 

More casts and more trout. Five were 
hooked and netted in quick succession from 
that pool. When strikes diminished we 
moved downstream to other equally attrac- 
tive pools and riffles. Still more cutthroats 
were taken and an occasional rainbow and 
Dolly Varden. 

In an hour our creels were packed. We 
hadn’t room for another trout. 
was young altho we were a long way from 
camp. Then again, our beans were gone. 

“T have it,” said the Colonel. 

“Have what?” 

“Have the secret.” 

“Lucky draw, I suppose.” 

“No,” replied the Colonel, “it wasn’t luck. 
I’m all wet on that subject. You see those 
trout wouldn’t look at a salmon egg or fly 
until the sun shone on the water. Aristo- 
cratic fellows. Don’t care for that early 
worm stuff. In the banker’s class, I’ll say.” 

And this sun theory proved true on other 
fishing trips of a similar kind. Proving also 
that the cutthroat will put up the fight of 
his life; will strike hard, and furnish a bat- 
tle that is full of thrills. 


Look 
And look at 


The day | 





| 












pay no penal 


for 


Whatever your favorite sport, 
enjoy the sun to the utmost 


Mies warm breeze sings its duet 
with your reel tomorrow? Or is 
it the open road—the side of a shin- 
ing mountain—the peace of a grassy 
valley? No matter... 


Where summer sun is, there 
Unguentine serves. Don’t suffer from 
es Apply this famous surgical 
dressing at the first touch of burn. It 
eases the smart instantly. It protects 
against blistering, heals — It 
prevents the formation of poisonous 
sunburn toxins. 

With Unguentine you needn’t lose 
a minute of summer. Be sure a tube 
ig in your kit tonight. For cuts, 
bruises, insect bites, too. At your 
druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
Canada—193 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto. 


. a FREE—a trial tube 












The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department OS-8, Norwich, N. Y. 


by M. W, Stofer, M. D. 


Please send me a free trial tube 
of Unguentine and “What To Do” 
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Trail Notes 
By Jack Hayes 
HEN sstarting on a trip it is well 
to note down what provisions are 
carried and the amounts of each. 
At the end of the trip supplement this list 
with one of the grub purchased enroute, 
and deduct the amounts left over. This 
tells you the amount you eat in the woods 
and this information will be valuable when 
provisioning for future trips. 

Similarly, list the equipment in your 
pack and when you get back consider each 
item by itself and decide if the amount of 
use you found for it justified its transpor- 
tation. Unless you are exceptional there 
will be some things which you used little 
or not at all and these can be left at home 
the next time, if you make a note of them. 
Otherwise they will slip back into the pack. 
At the end of ‘my last year’s notes, which 
were of a canoe trip thru Vilas County, 
Wisconsin, there is the following list: 

“Following were used once or twice or 
not at all: Skull cap, pistol cleaning out- 
fit, camera hand book, cook book, jersey 
sweater, rubber bands, crayon, nails, shav- 
ing outfit. Leave all these home next 
time.” 

There is also the other side of the pic- 
ture, set down thus: 

“Following were needed but not in the 
pack: Watch, carbide lamp, cross-ruled 
paper for mapping.” 

Next year by reason of that informa- 
tion I shall be able to improve my equip- 
ment just that much. Without the notes 
I should probably have forgotten all about 
needing a carbide lamp and _ conversely 
would have again carried a handful of wire 
nails for which I probably would have no 
use. 

A very interesting and useful page in 
this book is given over to a record of the 
weights of various items of equipment. It 
discloses very pointedly that the uncon- 
sidered odds and ends that a fellow tosses 
into the pack boost the total weight like 
sixty. Seven empty grub sacks, 12 oz.; 
miscellaneous extra tackle, spinners, sink- 
ers, line, 10 oz.; jersey sweater 8 oz., and 
so on. Also recorded here are the weights 
of the important standbys, such as axe, 
cook-kit, and bedding. All this helps when 
packing up. 


A BIT of natural history now and then 

makes interesting entries for the 
sportsman’s handbook. For instance, “Last 
night when down at the lake Harry saw a 
big porcupine eating lilies. He would swim 
slowly around and select his lilies with 
great deliberation and then pull them up 
and eat the stems, holding them in his 
hands like a monkey. Having only four 
toes on his front feet doesn’t seem to pre- 
vent him holding on to lily stems.” And 
another entry from the same trip: “Last 
night the porcupines barked around us con- 
tinually. Once I got up to chase them 
away from our packs. Another time some- 
thing ran bang into the side of the tent 
right where my feet were resting against 
it. I thought the animal had run inside the 
tent, which he would have done had we 
faced it the other way. I heard the thing 


coming, his feet hit the leaves about four 
times; afterward I could hear him scam- 
pering away. He moved too rapidly for a 
porky.” 

On this Horsehead Circle trip I carried 
notebook and pencil constantly and paid 
particular attention to getting information 
about trails and the lay of the land gen- 
erally. As a result I have a pretty definite 
set of directions which will be useful 
should I find myself there again. In many 
cases we found our maps to be obscure or 
incorrect; these cases are noted and the 
correct answer given. 

Still more recently, on all woods trips 
long or short, I have formed the habit of 
making a route sketch as I go, using cross- 
ruled paper and establishing distances by 
estimation or by pacing; these maps pasted 
into the note book tell more than a thou- 
sand words of description. Every trail is 
shown, as are the beginnings of “false” 
trails which the traveller must be sure not 
to take; landmarks, swamps, springs, 
dwellings and roads. 

A book .uch as this grows increasingly 
valuable as time passes. Commercial ac- 
tivities are invading the wilderness in in- 
numerable directions, but, tho a power 
dam may spoil your favorite stream, your 
memories of it will remain intact if you 
have made good use of your notebook. 
Get one, use it, keep it in the outfit; it’s 
worth its freight. 


Recreation In The Superior 
National Forest 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


HE proposed Quetico-Superior treaty 

tween the United States and Can- 

ada, which will set aside 15,000 
square miles of the Rainy River watershed 
for an international recreation ground will 
be a pronounced victory for the conserva- 
tion of our national wildernesses. This is 
the premier canoe region of our continent. 
Of special interest to us is the Superior 
National Forest. 

The Superior National Forest is a vast 
northland wilderness lying between the 
north shore of Lake Superior and the Can- 
adian border. It comprises the heart of 
Northeastern Minnesota. Its thousands of 





The Superior National Forest is a para- 
dise for the canoeist 





irregular lakes, most of which are con- 
nected one to the other by channels or riv- 
ers, form a woodland Venice—a veritable 
labyrinth of waterways—which is the fin- 
est canoe country in the world. 

This region, together with the Quetico 
Provincial Park region of Canada, which 
adjoins the Forest and is a continuation 
of it geographically, is traversable only by 
canoe. There are no towns, no roads, no 
settlers, no railways. It is a wilderness 
paradise of rock, water, and virgin pine 
forest. The shores of the lakes, rock- 
bound, are covered with forests that harbor 
thousands of moose, deer, beaver, bear and 
smaller fur bearers. The clear waters of 
the lakes are full of lake trout, northern 
pike, wall-eyed pike, pickerel and black 
bass. The forests are among the few orig- 
inal stands of big pine that are left in cen- 
tral North America. They are in the same 
condition now that they were hundreds of 
years ago. 

No camper, no canoeist, however, need 
fear this country. It holds all the possible 
thrills for the experienced voyageur but it 
is also easily traversed by the novice. 
Thete are very few rapids in the Forest. 
The waterways are intricate, but, in the 
main, easily followed. If you have never 
canoed before or have never travelled in 
the woods, you will want a guide. But the 
only thing that any persons who have the 
fundamental knowledge of canoeing or 
woodland travel need a guide for is his 
services in cooking, portaging, etc., and for 
knowledge of the best fishing places. All 
routes are plainly marked by the Forest 
Service and further details may be secured 
by addressing the Supervisor, U. S. Forest 
Service, Ely, Minnesota. 


Food Supplies 


For Two Persons For Five Days. Out- 
board Motorboat Camping 


The food list recommended by the Su- 
perior National Forest Recreation Associa- 
tion is as follows: 

5 loaves rye bread. 

1 pound butter. 

YZ pound cheese. 

2 small packages of crackers. 

Y4 pound of coffee. 

14 pound tea. 

5 cans condensed milk (small size) or 
pounds of Klim. 

3 pounds sugar. 

1 pound oatmeal. 

2 pounds rice. 

1 pound prunes. 

1 pound dried apples, or dehydrated 
fruits assorted. 

2 pounds bacon. : 

2 pounds pancake flour. 

1 pound maple syrup. 

YZ pound dry raisins. 

4 pound dehydrated soup vegetables. 

2 small cans baked beans. 

1 small can cooking oil. 

1% pound salt. 

1 small can pepper. 

10 beef cubes. 

2 cans condensed soup. 

4 peck potatoes. 
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Fig.1. Two pie tin plates 


Improvised Dutch Ovens 

I ALL baking the secret is the envelope 
e of hot air which covers the food. The 
best-known oven in the western mountains 
is the heavy cast-iron Dutch oven which 
is set into a bed of hot coals and the lid 
with its flanged edge is loaded with hot 
coals. Being of cast iron the heat is re- 
tained better without so much chance of 
© burning the food. The fry pan can be 
improvised to supply this hot air envelope, 
but being of thinner metal much more care 
must be taken to prevent burning. A very 














camp plate inverted over the edge of an- 

other, the lower being set into hot coals 

and the top one covered with coals (Fig. 

1). Or a fry pan may be inverted over | 
a pie tin (Fig. 2). Or a special container | 
with a half-inch flange all around may 
receive the bottom of the fry pan. In 
this case the open fry pan receives the 
coals, “A,” Fig. 3, and the special con- 
tainer “B” holds the food, and its bottom 
rests on a bed of coals. This latter oven 
was described in an old issue of Outdoor 
Life and the writer says in this connec- 
tion, “I long ago lightened up the Dutch 

oven by having the tinsmith make me a | 
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Fig. 3. Frying pan oven 


pan of extra heavy sheet steel that my 
socket fry pan sets into. With live coals 
in the fry pan and some under the bake 
pan, one can make a good batch of biscuit, 
bread or corn dodger and a mighty fine 
roast of meat and by removing the wood 
handle from the socket of the fry pan 
one can cover it up entirely with coals and 
hot ashes and leave over night and have a 
good hot ‘mulligan’ or beans for breakfast. 
The fry pan handle is handy to lift off 
and see how your biscuits are doing and 
the lower pan is useful for many other 
things.”—C. P. F. 

















America’s Finest ‘Touring 
and Camping Tent 


Dickey Se! KAMPER 





Enjoy the Outdoors and All Its Thrills in This 
Modern and Comfortable Tent 


Write today for descriptive circular and 
name of nearest dealer 


TRADEMARK— 


oad 


’ THE DICKEY MFG. COMPANY 


Dickey Building 


113-15-17 Ontario Street 





Toledo, Ohio 





Fig. 2. Frying pan and plate | 


simple oven consists of one pie tin or | 


Summit & MAGNOLIA STs. 








MODEL, No, 2225 
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Hunter's Coat 


Designed by “An Old Timer” 
for Sportsmen who insist on hav- 
ing The Best. 

Possesses features never before 
offered in a Hunting Coat at the 
price. NOTE THE FEATURES. 

Generous SIZE and _ Double 
Seamed throughout. Broad Shoul- 
ders—Big Armholes—Slicker Lined 
Game Pockets. 

Sturdy and Wet-proof, it meets 
and fulfills the Hunter’s every de- 
mand. GUARANTEED TOO. 


For Sale by All Dealers 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEPT. b 
































THE PARTRIDGE VEST 
OR SLEEVELESS COAT 


Eisner-Dupont Twills. All-around inside 


game pocket, openings front and side 
Two large outside game pockets, improved 
flaps. Pockets readily washable without de- 
terioration. Shell loops both sides. Should 


ers reinforced. Armholes large and full 
insuring utmost comfort. A garment for 
moderate climates 


=EISNER-DUPONT- 


Eisner High Quality—Dupont Scientific fab- 

rie treatment—a double guarantee for un- 

usual wear resisting service, comfort and 

satisfaction. Other models and fabrics - 

able for all climates. 

Illustrated literature at all dealers, or catalogue 
A 23 sent on request 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 
Showrooms: 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
| 300 Adams 126 Fifth Ave. 451 Mission St. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
= fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to And its 
way ay Ae ay eg 
to follow gh. Just the . 
knife you need for cutting your way 

through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a asks a knife to do. 


Keenest 
in Use/ 





Every Sportsman, 
Tourist and Boy Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 

a good axe. No other pieceof £ 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For oe | your way through 
the underbrush, for chopping wood for 
camp, for pointing and driving tent stakes, 
and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely bal- 


anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless | 


safety feature. Carried in Bag sayy or belt, a snap 

of the guard makes it ready for action. 

No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 2% x4", length 11" $3.25 

No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 2°4 x 434", lgth 1134" $2.25 
MARBLE EQUIPMENT 

**For Every Hour in the Open’”’ 















Marble’s Products are sold Most good 
or mailed postpaid py Bon ow of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK_ 


48 pa Handy pocket 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg.¥ 
Company 

571 Delta Ave., 

Mich., U. S.A. 


. West 
Canadian Representative:: 
R. H. Conley, 405A Trave- 
elers’ Bidg., 





Western Representatives :: 
McDonald & Lin- 
forth, 737 Call .¢ 
Bidg.,8anFran- ,¢ 
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Cisco, Calif. 47 ¥O% 


A Camp Salt and Pepper Shaker 


O MAKE a camp salt and pepper 
shaker take a piece of bamboo and cut 
off a 6-inch piece with a joint in the 
middle. Bore %-inch hole % inch from 
one end and a 1/16-inch hole in a similar 
place at the other. Next make two plugs 





as shown. The plugs should be of birch 
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about 114 inches long and made so that 
they turn rather hard. Then make the 
notch on the side, being sure to leave plenty 
of room at point “X” in order to insure 
a tight fit. Use the portion with the small 
hole for pepper and the other for salt. 
To open turn till the notch is next the 
hole, to close turn till the flat side closes 
the opening.—Robert Leighton, Minn. 





An Outdoor Way to Broil Bacon 


% IS not at all necessary to take a fry- 
ing pan for bacon on a picnic trip. I 
have found it better cooked in this way: 
Cut a stick 3 feet long and forked at 
one end. Split each prong of the fork. 
Now take a thin slice of bacon and insert 
an end in each split. Stretch it tight and 
hold it over the hot coals, turning till done. 
—lI. Cornelius, Texas. 





Suit Case Carrier for Motor Car 
PACKING the camp outfit on the car 


so that the tonneau is free for pas- 
sengers and yet so that all the doors can 
be opened, is considerable of a problem, 
yet it can be done. On the rear end trunk 
rack, we lash our folded tent and sleeping 
bags. On the left running board is a lazy- 
tong type of luggage carrier for odds and 
ends such as tent poles, cots and chairs. 
On the right side of the running board is 
constructed a box support with curved front 
end to conform to the fender curve. See 
“A,” the full width of the running board 
| and high as the splash pan “D” against 
which it rests. A top is constructed with 
2-inch sides and ends “B,” and this is 











hinged at the back end and has a catch 
near the front end so that it lifts back to 
| allow access to the support, which is a 
container for chains and other miscellany. 
Slits are cut for the long web trunk straps 
on the side at “E” and there is also one 
| at either end. The top size must conform 
to the side size of the suit cases used. We 
used heavy fiber cases whose side measure- 
| ment is 14”x26”. To protect the cases 
from dust and wet we had the auto top 
maker produce a slip-on cover of auto top 
| material “C,” which fits fairly snugly over 
| the cases down to the bottom edge of “B.” 
| The great feature about this carrier for 
the cases is that the front door of the car 
can be opened. The suit cases carried all 
| the personal effects of the party of five 
| people—C. P. F. 
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Carry Luggage in Camp Trailer 


Je end people think of a trailer as 
the kind which opens up to allow 
the erection of a tent, and having beds 
and all equipment at hand for quickly 


making camp. Another utility of the 
trailer box on wheels is simply as an 
auxiliary carrier for the camp equipment, 
which thus allows full use of all the car 
room for passengers. This is an admira- 
ble solution of the carrying of camp 
equipment and beats lashing it in non- 
descript fashion all over the outside of 
the car and cramping the passengers. 
This trailer consists simply of the axle, 
two rubber tired wheels and the simple 
box body. In this box you can carry 
everything needed on a long tour for a 
full carload of people. And after the 
vacation the trailer has an all-the-year- 
round utility for the merchant, farmer 
or professional man. It is built for speed 
service in connection with any make of 





Equipped with Dayton Air- 
less tires, it is resilient to the roughest 
roads, yet you never need fear a blowout 
or puncture. A waterproof tarpaulin can 


automobile. 


be used to keep out rain or dust. The 
body is built of oak with pine flooring, 
reinforced with angle irons and braces. 
The springs are of the best steel; the 
axle is 1% inches square, equipped with 
Timken roller bearings, and all bearings, 
hubs and wheels are interchangeable with 
those of a Ford car. The outfit comes 
with a hitch for any make of car; it is 
painted a gray and weighs 385 pounds. 
Capacity 800 pounds. Track 56 inches. 
Wheels 30 x 3 artillery. Body 60 inches 
by 42 inches; 9-inch panel and _ 5-inch 
flare board. Drawbar special shock ab- 
sorbing. Springs 38 inches long, seven 
leaves, 1% inches wide. 





Campers’ Folding Knife and Fork 
HE most compact type of knife and 
fork made is the one in which the 


tines of the fork telescope into the handle 
of the knife and the knife blade tele- 
These han- 


scopes into the fork handle. 





dles are ot cocobolo, the knife blade is 
of crucible steel, polished; length 3! 
inches. The fork is three-tine steel and 
nickel plated. Besides being the utmost 
in compactness the sharp and _ pointed 
edges are protected from cutting the 
pack. 
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The Sportsman's Steel Cabinet 

Bee most valuable units of the sports- 

man’s equipment are generally com- 
pact enough to be easily stowed away 
in a moderate-sized case or cabinet. If 
this case be of steel, and locked, safety 
is guaranteed. The one here shown was 
designed especially for the sportsman 


and contains a clothes compartment, one 
full shelf for storage and supplies, such 
as. the 
lures and flies, 


fishing-tackle box, with reels, 
binoculars, camera, com- 
pass and pistols; 
there is a handy half 
shelf for ammuni- 
tion and the chief 
feature is a roomy 
gun rack. The bar- 
rels rest against a 
stock rest of wood 
so as not to be 
marred. The lock is 
a Yale  paracentric 
pintumbler and is 
standard equipment. 
At fishing clubs or 
camps of the permanent type the safety 
of this cabinet is evident. There is no 
dust to reach high- priced guns to clog them 
and spoil their action; no vermin mbbling 
at fishing tackle or destroying nets and 
trout baskets; and no damp to enter and 
rust smooth barrels of guns or flexible 
steel rods. Size—36 inches wide, 18 
inches deep, 77 inches high over all. 





A Step Plane for the Outboard Motor 
O GET the maximum of efficiency 
from the increasingly popular out- 

board motor be discriminate in your choice 
of the boat which it is to propel. Look es- 
pecially to the reinforcement which handles 
the strain and driving force of the out- 
board. The square-sterned, canvas-covered, 
specially-built hulls are best. Speed re- 
quires that the boat be held down to the 
lowest possible point of weight consistent 
with strength and rigidity. We show here 





ribs, 


with 
planking and all wood parts of standard 
dimensions, with light canvas cover and a | 


a boat weighing 125 pounds 


canvas deck. The stern is braced to the 
bottom and gunwales with long, natural- 
grown knees. The lines allow speeds of 25 
to 32 miles per hour with popular makes of 
8 H. P. motors. There are no seams to 
open up and leak under heavy pounding 
thru rough seas—the tight canvas takes 
care of this. The length is 14 feet, width 
46 inches, depth amidships 17 inchess The 
deck is 72 inches long. 





A Back Rest for the Boat Seat 

HIS unique, steel, folding appliance 

will fit any standard rowboat seat. It 
is adjustable, and can be set at the angle 
of incline the user desires or considers the 
most comfortable. 
The springy pieces 
which form the 
back are wide and 
close enough to- 
gether so that an 
entire day’s use 
will not cause the 
least discomfort. 
To open it up and 
attach it requires less than half a minute. 
It is light in weight, and folds so com- 
pactly that it is no trouble to carry three 


or four in a car with the balance of the | 
It belongs | 
to the fishing outfit just as naturally as | 


fishing or camping equipment. 


oars for the boat. 
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Junior and Arctic 


Two weights—summer to frost, 
and frost to fifty below zero. More 
comfort than a stack of blankets 

lighter than a pair 

Used farthest North and farthest 
South, and from Death Valley to 
18,000 feet in wildest Asia. Reg- 
ular choice of explorers, spborts- 
men, sourdoughs, mounted police 
Sold by best stores. Where not 

displayed please write us for 
prices and full information. 


a SLEEP when you turn in” 


OLID comfort and the finest, most perfect sleep every 


night in your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. 
And what zing it puts in you all day! 


Good weather and bad, wherev 


roll in it. 


You just 


er you may be. Great 


range of temperature accommodation in your Woods Down 


Robe alw ays comforts you exactly right. 
heat warmth retained by controlled-air insulation in Woods 
Everlive Down from Northern Waterfowl, 
tubes. Opens flat for brushing and airing. 


| WooDss 


We guarantee 
every Woods 


Sleeping Robe 
to give full sat- 
isfaction. 


Write today for new folder 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 


Uniform body- 
in staggered 


FREE. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


“Comfort Outdoors,” 


1710 Lake St., 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Comfort and Heaith, Mea Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 














A tent that will withstand years of use and 
abuse—light, compact, sturdy, easy to set up, and 
take down quickly. The Diamond Dee is of extra 
quality Olive drab material, tightly woven, soft, 
pliable and scientifically water proofed. Made 
to our special order and finest money can buy. 
Top is double fabricated—all seams double 
stitched, and tent is reinforced with heavy web- 
bing at all points of strain. Floor cloth of heavy 
water proof duck. Doors and windows generous 
size, insect proof Bobinette curtains and water- 
tight flaps adjustable from inside. Awning same 
width as eaves and 6’ 6” long. Tent accommo- 
dates two full size double camp beds with gen- 
erous space between and ample end room for 


BUY A 


“DIAMOND DEE” 














ee 
Only *75 complete 


Size 9’ 4” 11’ m4 
Folds to hoists = => 
pletely equipped, with ropes, poles, aa stakes and 


tab le and chairs. 
x 5’ 6” at eaves. 


base; 5’ 6” 
Com- 


carrying case. Write for illustrated catalog 
of tents for every purpose. 

DEALERS—This is America’s finest tent—made 
right and priced right—a sure seller—write for 
our proposition at once. 


Dial Tent & Awning Company 
33 E. Livingston Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Makers also of the famous patented GYPSY Touring 
and Bungalow Tents 


FOR SECURITY 


our 

















Electric Ten-Lite Plant 


For summer camps, cot- 
tages, farms and schools 
—anywhere electric cur- 
rent is not available. 
Runs 10 lights, 110 volts, 
12 hrs. on 1 gallon of gas. 
Install it yourself. Write 
for free catalog and spe- 
cial introductory offer to 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Make *80.aWeek 


with New Educational laverstion ; 


Proctor earned $538 cash bonus in 1 month, 
Freitag $500 in 30 days. McKean $20 
profit in % day. You can do as well. Just 
help me introduce Playbox. Huge demand. 
Selling outfit FREE, Write B for new 
Profit-Sharing Plan. J. L. Rector, Sec’y., 
a * PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Pleasant Hill, 






Ohio 
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There s Rea 
in Camp Life 


The ideal way to spend your vacation is 
in the open. 
Tents now in use. They are made of the 
finest materia's, will stand upin any kind 
of weather, light weight easy to handle. 
Our Auto Tents when folded just fit the 
running board of your car. 


TENTS & CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Cata- 

log 604. It tells you all about camping 

what to do and what to take along. 
Established 1840 


Gro-B-Canrenter & Co. 


Tent makers for 88 years 
440 No. Wells Street, 


Chicago, IIl. 





3 Why Pay More? 


7x7 Umbrella Tent, complete sewed- 


in floor, wning, Parked 9 9 495 


door with awning. Packed 
in waterproof bag. 
Other Sizes 
in Stock 
Reasonably 





t 
‘ 2 
This valuable book let 
edited and compiled by 
Majcr Chas. G. Percival, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
American Tourist Camp 
Association Address 
Dept. O 


BECKER'S 


MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 


159-06 Jamaica Ave., L.J..NY. 





7x7 
Umbrella 
Tent 


ENTS"ALL STYLES & SIZES “and 
LATEST CAMP EQUIPMENT AT LOWEST PRICES) 


Writefor MURRAY & CO. 
Catal ‘ Tent Makers Since 1871 
0g :918 W. Huron St. Chicago 


Joy 


Thousands of Carpenter | 


— 


Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR 
| LiFe, Mount Morris, Ill., or Denver, Colo., 
with 2c stamp 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


I intend to tour 





| FROM 


| WER. ssso ote eae 
Enclosed find 5c (stamps or coin), for which 
send me your NEW AUTO TOURING 
GUIDE containing complete information, to 
gether with Logs of Transcontinental Trails 
and full page Transcontinental Map. 

| | Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name 


Address 
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Balloon Silk—Waterproofing 


ALLOON silk is not “silk” at all but 

a closely woven cotton cloth running 
about 314 ounces to the square yard and 
procurable from most tent and awning 
companies. It has revolutionized light- 
weight outfitting and is admirable for mak- 
ing such articles as the tent, sleeping bag 
cover, camera case, food bags, etc. It can 
be handled in the ordinary household sew- 
ing machine. The lines of stress, in a 
| tent, for example, should be reinforced 
with strong tape. Any fabric for outdoor 
use can be waterproofed at home by shav- 
ing a pound of parafin into a gallon of 
gasoline and setting the container in a 
tub of hot water or in the sun to melt 
and then painting it or swabbing it on the 
pitched tent, which is left up a day for 
the gasoline to evaporate. Parafin certain- 
ly waterproofs, but its main objection is 
the stiffness it gives cloth when cold. This 
has been overcome by an excellent com- 
mercial preparation which is very easy to 
apply and ready for use when it comes to 
you. Or you can get the compound in 
cake or paste form and dilute it with a 
solvent when you are ready to use it. We 
will be glad to tell you where to get the 
preparation of your choice if you will send 
us a 2c stamp. 





In Nor’n Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 17) 
shake-down cruise was a complete success ; 
we had met the test. And I had learned 
lesson No. 1—that the time to take chil- 
dren camping is when they are yet so 
young they don’t know that there could be 
anything dubious about it. Their elders 
must do the planning, and the working, and 
| the doubting. The children will share the 

| fun, and shatter the doubts. 


| E HAD left Milwaukee but a few 
miles behind when it came the first 
time—the Boy’s question: 
“Are we in Nor’n Wisconsin now ?” 
Lunch at Oshkosh, on the shore of Lake 
Winnebago, then northward again over 
rolling hills, along smooth white roads, past 
great farms. 
“Now are we in Nor’n Wisconsin?” 
Late in the afternoon we were still trav- 
ersing familiar-looking country, not much 
| different from our own Indiana. Even I 
| was disappointed, for I had somehow 
thought that virgin woods and lonely little 
| lakes would begin to show up by now. I 
| wasn’t even answering any more, I was 
| simply shaking my head every few miles 
| at the query: 
| “Is this Nor’n Wisconsin?” 
| We reached Marshfield, just as we had 
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planned, late in the afternoon of our sec- 
ond day out. The tourist camp, a citizen 
told us, was at the fair grounds, and he 
directed us there. 

A barren, deserted stretch of flat land, 
with here and there an ugly building, shut- 
tered and barred—that was the fairgrounds. 
It was cloudy overhead and forlorn below, 
as we wheeled into the immense camping 
space. There wasn’t another human being 
in sight—and we could see a long ways. 

We had read, and talked, of the compan- 
ionship we should find in tourist camps; of 
the camaraderie of casual friendships 
formed among fellow tent-dwellers and 
auto-hikers. We had looked forward to 
gay evenings with other khaki-clad wan- 
derers, our associates for the night in pic- 
turesque camping grounds. 

This’ was hardly it—this lonesome camp 
we pitched, so far from home, that cloudy 
evening in Marshfield. 

But what was this coming in at the gate? 
It looked like the old-time prairie schooner, 
lacking only the oxen to draw it. There 
must have been an auto somewhere, but it 
couldn’t be seen for the duffel and gear 
that were heaped high on running board 
and fender. Even the roof of the car bore 
a pile of bed clothes, tarpaulin-covered. 
The load circled the camping area, headed 
our way, and pulled up parallel to our car, 
30 feet away. 

Out hopped first a dog. Then came a 
lad in Boy Scout uniform; he dismounted, 
reached back into the car and dragged forth 
a belt from which dangled Boy Scout ax, 
knife and canteen. With this he girded 
himself—just as his prairie-schooner pre- 
decessor might have slung about him pow- 
der horn and belt. Another dog jumped 
out of the car; then two other children, 
and finally a woman, and then a man. 


S HE and I were walking toward each 
other, a third car came racketing in 
over the sod, an ancient Ford. As it by 
prearrangement, it circled to a position on 
the far side of the heavily laden machine. 
And in a short time the father of the chil- 
dren who owned the dogs, and the youth- 
ful driver of the Ford, and his boy friend, 
and I, were all squatted together on the 
grass, exchanging cigarettes, speculating 
about what lay ahead, describing the roads 
we had passed, comparing maps and asking 
questions. Meanwhile our children were 
getting acquainted with the children from 
the other car, and testing the edge of the 
Soy Scout’s ax. Dogs were running 
around, tripping over tent stakes, and being 
yelled at, and fed. Gasoline stoves were 
flaring into action, other cars were coming 
in, there was the sound of ax on tent post, 
canvas houses were going up. Marshfield a 
dull town? The fair grounds dismal? Not 
any more that night! 
3y the time supper was ready, we who 
had broken the trail that night into the 
camping ground were merely one little link 
in a great chain of tents and cars that 
stretched in a semicircle over the fair- 
grounds. Campfires, headlights and elec- 
tric torches drove back the darkness. I 
was up late that night, chatting with other 
adventurers, and as I smoked my last pipe, 
the family being snugly asleep in the tent, 
it was with no great difficulty that I imag- 
ined myself back in the days of the wagon 
trains and the great treks over the plains. 
The next morning, as we topped a hill, 
we saw before us no longer the well-kept 
farms and dairies that we had passed all 
the day before, but a sweeping panorama 
of wild land, with burnt tree stumps ris- 
ing blackly from the centers of bright-hued 
masses of blossoms such as we had never 
seen in Indiana. Between tall trees off to 
one side gleamed a bit of water. I turned 
to the Boy: 
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“We're there,” I said. 

In the afternoon we turned from a 
gravel road onto a dirt track that headed 
straight into a woods. Gradually the tim- 
ber closed in on us, until branches scraped 
both sides of the car at times. In a nar- 
row stretch we met a wagon hauling logs. 
As we turned out to pass, our wheels sank 
in to the hubs. Two swarthy men leaped 
from the log wagon, put their shoulders to 
the car, and we struggled back to the road 
and went on, with a shouted “Thanks!” A 
few miles more, and then a sudden screech 
from the other front seat: 

“Look—O look!” 

A mother deer and two little ones floated 
like wraiths across the road and faded 
away between the birches. The Boy, whom 
we kept with difficulty from leaping in pur- 
suit after them, settled back in his_corner. 

“Nor’n Wisconsin,” I heard him saying 
softly to himself. 


WE SLEPT that night on the shore of 
Namakagon Lake, and the next night 
we reached Bayfield, on the point of land 
that reaches northward into Lake Superior. 
Here it was we found the Indians, hun- 
dreds of them, camped for a daily pag- 
eant, planned and managed by white men 
but acted by the Chippewas. We camped 
there with them, on the next hill from 
their tents and wigwams. We saw their 
show, their dances, we visited their homes, 
the smoke of our evening fire rose to the 
sky with theirs. We—who until this sum- 
mer had thought we dare not venture far 
from the end of the pavement! 

The Chippewas had bows and arrows 
for sale, but none small enough for the 
Boy, so one was ordered. James Carufell, 
from the Lac du Flambeau country, would 
make it. 

He brought it to our tent that evening, 
but it proved a tragic disappointment. For 
even with the expert instruction that the 
Indian gave him, the Boy couldn’t “make 
it work.” The Indian showed him the 
hold, the release—but Five Years Old 
couldn’t manage it. There were tears in 
the tent that night. The next day renewed 
efforts to master the bow and arrow failed. 
It was a fine enough thing to have, with 
its painted stripes and its knobbed arrows, 
but it wouldn’t shoot. And a real Indian 
bow and arrow, made to order, by a Chip- 
pewa in his Red Earth camp on the shore 
of Lake Superior! 

Three days later, when we had moved 
down to Trout Lake, I was helping get 
the gasoline stove started for supper, when 
I heard the Boy shout. He was a little 
distance away, on the pine-needle carpet 
under the trees, and no one had been pay- 
ing any attention to him or what he was 
doing, 

“IT did it!” he shouted. “I can do it!” 

And he ran out into the open space in 
front of the tent, notched an arrow and 
let tt fly. 

Three days it had taken him to teach 
his fingers to do his bidding at that par- 
ticular little task—but he had done it. Un- 
important? Perhaps, but it is such unim- 
portant things as that that mothers and 
fathers remember for long years. 

I remember many other “unimportant” 
events on that first family camping trip 
of ours. I remember the Heberleins, who 
let us camp under their pine trees on Trout 
Lake—the tourists we would meet in one 
Camp and then meet again, days later, in 
some other place—the road patrol who 
leaned against our car and talked about 
the bears he saw there in the winter— 
our stay at Silver Lake—the loon that 
leered at us all night—the wild otter family 
we saw in the nameless little lake in For- 
est_County. 
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BASS WOC-O-MOCS 


They are True Moc- 
casin Boots of the finest 
quality materials, made 
by a concern who knows 
how through more than 
fifty years of experience. 


Never-Leak 
Chief 


Look For 
The Sewed In 
Label 


On Man, WHat A Boor 


Whether you are hunting deer or duck, if 
you wear Russell’s Never-Leak Chief you 
are assured of two real feet of comfort. 
They are Genuine Moccasins, built from 
Paris Veals imported and tanned expressly for 
Russell—sewed around toe with Russell’s Pat- 
ented Never-Leak,aNever-Rip Hand Seam. 
The Chief is butine of the Many Russell Styles 
4 AY , 
bo F) Write today for 
/ complete illustrated 
‘ip Net) _ a __ Catalog to 
Ny ) DEPT.U 
WAC. RUSS sec co. G. H. BASS & CO. 
4S Berlin YANG Iwisconsin WILTON MAINE 


Cfashioned by Nen Who Know How ‘from Experience 


Be sure to get a pair of 
Bass Woc-O-Mocs for 
your hunting trip this 


Fall. 


The Woc-O-Moc 


Notice Patented Toe 
Construction that 
prevents ripping 
at the Hand Seam 


Attractive booklet showing the many Styles of Bass Outdoor 


Footwear will be sent Free to Interested Sportsmen. Write ta 


DEPT.U 
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Outdoor Sleeping 
Made Comfortable— 


You can enjoy 
a healthy rest the 
very first night you 
sleep in the Filson Suc- 
cessful Sleeping Bag. 
Cozy warmth, protection against 
wind and rain are provided with less 
weight than blankets (1014 pounds) 
You're certain to find other outdoor 
needs in our free catalog “D.” 
Send for it today. 
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‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 


WOOL, $26.00 C.C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. 


DOWN, $36.00 Seattle, Wash. 
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» Get Your DUXBAKS 


Made in UTICA, in the foothills of the 


Adirondack Mountains. Used everywhere. 


NO 


Fish in them, camp in them. Let hunting time 


¥ come—they Il be ~one the worse for wear. That's 
e 4 real Duxbaks. 

Best of comfort and protection, rain or shine. Two 
re shades of the famous Duxbak rainproofed cloth, of special 
shown soft weave. In breeches, choice of long, medium or short 
$175 in your size. Everything you need—unequalled for fit, 


oks and wear. 
Quality and Service looks and 

Wherever you see the 
Duxbak man. Duxbak and 
Kamp-it Servicable 
Clothes—look for the trade 
marks. If not supplied, or- 
der from us. 


Write today for your 
new copy of ‘‘Service- 
able Clothes, ‘now be- 
ing printed. 


Duxbak.. 


Utica, N. Y. 





4 Noyes Street 
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The Aristocrat of the Highway—35 sq. 
ft. of walking head room between cots. 


at fast! A Realty 
MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT 


Add miles of pleasure to your miles of travel 


by living in a Hed-room or Kleer-Room tent on | 
your motor trip this summer. 


Mosquito-proof 
Waterproof 
Perfect Ventilation 
Adjustable to take up slack 
Erect or take down in 5 minutes 
Rides on running board 
See Hed-room and Kleer-Room at your sport 
ing goods dealer’s today. If your dealer doesn’t 


carry, write us for prices and attractive illus- 
trated folder, 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Dallas 
St. Louis 


Atlanta 
Brooklyn 






















For 
Camping 
Sailing 
Fishing 
You Need 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Brown’s =: Jacket 


Take one with you on your vacation 


or fishing trip. Chilly mornings and 
cool evenings are bound to come 
and then this garment will keep you warm, 
yet will allow perfect freedom. Will not rip, 
ravel or tear and will wear like iron. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
‘Si Worcester, Massachusetts Dy, 
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SLEEP comfortably outdoors 
under any A New 32- 


| 

amping authority, explains, 

construction every nown outdoor —bough, auto, camp 
beds. A score of ideas that will double the ‘pleasure of | 
your next trip. Send for it today. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 33 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass. | 





| water like a flash. 


| deer and moose along the shores. 
| down a powerful well-antlered moose came 
| out on a barren point to investigate. When 


| killed by 


| tled about us. 


| had good reason to be. 


| reel. 


We covered 1,500 miles, and every one 
was a happy mile. And I have written 
this article to tell other fathers and moth- 
ers not to think their days of adventure 
are over until they’ve tried a family camp- 
ing trip. Wherever we may live in Amer- 
ica, romance lies somewhere within reach. 
Improved roads lead there, and the auto 
will take us. Children need not keep us 
from going. Indeed—and this is the point 
to all I have written here—children are a 
reason for going. 

“I had a good time,” said the Boy who 
had brought it all about, when we reached 
home again. “Very few oftens I’ve had 
such a good time.” 

We planned to go again the next year, 
but it so happened that we couldn’t, be- 
cause the next summer we were very busy 
welcoming the second Boy. (“It will be 
nice to have another one,” Boy No. 1 had 
remarked when he was told the news, 
“because then there will be five of us, and 
a package of gum will just go around 


even.” ) 

But soon Boy No. 2 will be 2 years 
old, and so the family is going camping 
again. For four of us, the glorious thrill 
of the first trip is over, but we hope to 
recapture something of it, in watching the 
new Boy enjoy himself, and that’s another 
reason why it’s “nice” to have him. 


Experiences In Canoeing 
page 35) 

At length we came 
where we saw several 
Farther 


(Continued from 


into open waters 


he noticed us he excitedly lunged into the 
water and swam half a mile to get to an 
opposite shore. In the next 2 miles of 
paddling we saw two cow moose and seven 
deer. We reached Dam Island Falls just 
as the sun was going down. As we lifted 


| our canoe out of the water we found blood 


and the green bones of a deer that had been 
wolves and cleaned of its flesh 


only a short time before. This locality 


| showed evidences of blueberries and below 
| the falls appeared to be an excellent fish- 


ing hole. We built camp on Dam Island. 

Hoot owls hoo-hoo-ed and wolves howled 
in the distance their fiendish thrill, while 
crickets lulled as the dusk of night set- 
Possibly it was their way 
of saying, “Farewell to thee—sleep and 
forget.” Anyway we were soon lost in a 
slumber world. 

When we crawled out of our tents ahead 
of the sun we were presented with a clear 
sky and all the evidences of a beautiful 
day ahead. We soon had our fishing tackle 
out and were down at the rapids and we 
Kirk stopped at 
the east rapids while I turned to my right 
toward a little stream that meandered thru 
the island when it emptied its waters into 
the suds-covered basin among. scattered 


| boulders. 


On my first cast I had a fight of a couple 
of minutes. I got out a northern pike, an 
8-pounder, and in a few minutes had 
three more. Then I hooked onto a long- 
winded quarter-miler that started out with 
a smart spurt, making a half circle across 
the rapids that left but little line on my 
As I tightened my thumb to shut 
off its liberty it put up a stiff opposition. In 
just a fraction of a second my rod straight- 
ened to normal and I found myself reeling 


| in an empty line minus a brass leader and 
| a wajack. 


Then I put on a muskie hook, a big 
South Bend No. 10 spoon with a jointed 
brass leader. I removed my cruisers, ki- 
kis and. shirt. Then in this primitive cos- 
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tume I waded out among the big boulders 
until the clear water was above my waist 
line. From here I cast out across the shoot- 
ing rapids into the eddies and whirling 
spray just below the west falls.” I had 
barely begun to reel in my decoy when 
‘“whang !”—like a torpedo a yard long, a 
big one hit the spoon at right angles. It 
shot clean out of the water to finish up 
with a couple of surges and a lunge into 
the air. I rotated my reel till my decoy 
came to view. I found one of the barbs 
snapped off. I replaced it with a duplicate. 
Luck changed for I caught a couple of 
medium size. Then another heavyweight 
hit like a ton of lead and started off with 
a tug-boat drive. It was one of those deep 
sea types and I might just as well have 
hitched onto a moving street car, for all 
the good it did me. I suppose I swore. 
It would have been quite fitting. I know 
that I thought he had started south for 
winter quarters. He was not satisfied with 
the brass leader and decoy but took 10 
yards of silk also. 

Going to shore I put on a new spool of 
twenty-six pound test line and attached a 
copper leader with a tango slug. Then 
I waded out among the big boulders again 
and climbed onto my favorite boulder, pre- 
pared for the. worst. On reeling in from 
my first cast I yelled out “For the love 
of Moses!” Kirk yelled back from 50 
yards away, “What ails you over there?” 


66H7Z7OU just ought to see some of these 

animals,’ said I. “Two of them just 
followed my slug thru 20 feet of fly- 
ing foam clean up to where I am stand- 
ing.” In fact one of them just missed my 
leg, when it whirled and shot back into the 
basin again. And thank goodness it didn't 
connect, for nothing less than baling wire 
would have held it. 

After this experience I waded back to 
shore and sorted out several of the big ones. 
While thus occupied, I heard Kirk say 
“Holy Jehoshaphat, but this is some hole.” 
After garbing and lacing my cruisers | 
started over to where he was fishing. He 
was so concentrated on a big one that was 
trying his nerve at the other end of his 
line that he didn’t even notice me. He was 
sure an over-interesting object on a big 
boulder with his shirt tail playing in the 
eddies where the water was at his waist 
line. 

“Ye gads,” said Kirk as he mumbled to 
himself—“I guess this cast will cost me 
another dollar and I’ve already lost two 
muskie hooks.” His line was tight and the 
fish was fighting hard. Suddenly it tore 
into the rapids and dropped anchor straight 
for bottom. Kirk said something as his 
jaw set, but his rod straightened and his 
grip was gone. A look of disgust came 
over his face that convinced me he was 
minus another decoy. 

I laughed out heartily and said, “That's 
nothing. I just lost three of my best bets, 
but it was worth it.” 

Kirk’s expression changed. He smiled 
and said, “I guess you are right. What say 
you we cross over above the falls and try 
the other side? There seems to be a hungry 
bunch of brutes over there.” 

We were soon above the falls and thru 
the alder bushes. Here Kirk took a couple 
of whips across the eddies. He got a 
strike on his second delivery that made his 
reel hum. But it was all in vain. While 
he was busy attaching another decoy | 
landed a 9-pounder. 

Kirk then shot another decoy, several 
times, over 100 feet before it hit the 
surface. Then another hungry buster 
sailed thru the foam and connected. Then 
he had an exciting tussle for about five 
minutes. In fact I got so interested that 
I forgot to fish. 
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Well, that fish tried all the stunts that 
all the fish had ever tried on us. And it 
got away, too! Kirk looked chagrined and 
said, “Don’t that beat the Dutch? This 
must be the submarine station of the Hunt- 
ers Island game preserve. It’s quits for 
me, on this hole. Do you know I have but 
one decoy deft?” 

“Well,” said I, “I have three left, and 
here goes another chance.” That red dare- 
devil flew at least 125 feet and hit another 
fish square in the mouth. We fought sev- 
eral minutes but I landed it, even tho it 
broke my line. It weighed a little over 11 
pounds. 

We cleaned some of our best fish and 
then gathered a half gallon of blueberries. 
This put an end to our three days’ ration 
shortage. Then we ballasted our little 
craft at canoe center. Kirk climbed into 
the bow and I pushed off from shore. 
Meandering out across the Dam Island 
Falls fishing hole, we followed a narrow 
channel way as we paddled on in silence. 


Ask 


(Continued from 


Me Another 

page 22) 
breeches with the sassy flares on the sides, 
and the shirt that looks and wears like 
buckskin—the leather vest that holds 
enough shells to shoot up Chicago, and the 
high-laced, moccasin style sportsmen’s 
boots, and those weather-resisting caps that 
turn down or up on a dew-dew-dewy day. 
All mine as fast as the orders could be 
filled. 

After reading about that flashlight that 
throws a beam several hundred feet, I 
realized the little toy I carried in the car 
would never do. And look at that hunting 
knife! A razor edge for skinning game, 
cutting wood, manicuring, pig sticking or 
what have you? And in the handle a 
compass, waterproof match box, safety 
razor, tire patching outfit and first-aid kit. 

As I was looking over some old blankets 


to pick the most suitable one for my trip, | 
again I heard the siren call of the ads. | 


My eye lighted on a sleeping bag that may 
have looked somewhat like a coffin, but I 
realized how good it would look on a nippy 
night with the fire burning low, and the 
wind and sleet whistling down the back of 
my neck. Again I fell. 

And so it went on. There were so 
many absolutely indispensable needs and 
comforts: camp beds, air mattresses, camp 
chairs, portable electric light plant, radio, 
movie camera, fishing tackle, guns, decoys, 
dogs, collapsible sneak box, electric heater 
—TI had waited so long for this trip I might 
as well do it up in proper style. 

Finally the great day came when all 
the equipment was unpacked and I was 
ready for a dress rehearsal in the back 
yard. I brought out the car, set up the 
tent, cooking utensils and the whole works, 
including food supplies and lived for a 
week-end in my new outdoor home. Boys, 
it was swellelegant ! With a little practice, 
everything worked to perfection, 

And then I came to the operation of 
loading the car. I figured and fussed and 
planned, and finally worked out a system by 
which I could get everything aboard the 
car. Unfortunately I had overlooked one 
Important item. There was no room for 
the two passengers! 

In desperation I again scanned the ads, 
and there staring at me from a corner of 
the page was the answer to my prayer— 
‘a light trailér that would carry half a ton. 
In due time it arrived and I was all set 
and rarin’ to hop off. 

Came a letter from the bank. That 
check for the trailer had overdrawn my 
account, and I was broke flat as a flounder! 
_ Must admit this was a careless over- 
sight, and search as I would no remedy 
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Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Thousands of satisfied campers, including 
Claude Fordyce, Morris Ackerman, Dick 
Wood, Ozark Ripley, Frank Brimmer, 
Peter Schwab, Leonard Seppala and Editor 
McGuire of Outdoor Life, outstanding 
authorities oncamping,use and recommend 
Metropolitan camp goods as most comfor- 
table and reliable for out-of-door purposes. 


The campers first choice. Outing Air Mat- 
tresses—Brownie Camp Pads. Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets with inside air bed. 
Doquaig Featherdown Sleeping Robes 
with detachable Blankets — Perfection 
Fishing Shirts. Whall's Umbrella Tents— 
Air Pillows and Cushions at prices so attrac 
tive youcant afford to be without them. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of inge- 
nuity and construction from quality materials. The 


Campers — this advertisement now 
send you FREE 24 page booklet on 


and we will 
Comfortable 


result of 39 years’ actual camping and manuf: acturing Camping with catalogue B. 


experience 
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BARCO TENTS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


Buy This Tent 


Know the Pleasures of the Open Road 


Here is a home for outdoors 




















every car owner 
and camper needs. Made of finest selected 
Forest Green waterproofed Tent cloth, large 
extension awning, screened window’ with 
storm flap, sewed in floor, complete with 


collapsible centre pole with Umbrella steel 
arms, awning poles and stakes ready to erect. 
Experienced campers appreciate the depend- 
able material, fine workmanship and refines 


ments in these tents. 
Price $ | 6° 


FULL SIZE 
asked. Order to- 


7 ft. x 7 ft. 
Worth much more than price 
lay. 30 years of Tent Building at your service. 
Write for Catalogue 
Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters 
119 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHY TAKE A CHANCE 


With an outside closet when for 
$38.75 you can have a proper 
Wolverine indoor toilet 
that is sanitary, con- 
venient, and a_ protec. 
tion to your family. 
Wolverine toilets and 
septic tanks have satis- 
fied for 15 years. 
Complete catalog and 
prices on request. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
700 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 














NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Roots, 
ny Blankets, 


Guns, H. 


Tents; 
arness, Tools, Ete, 
Government's sacrifice sa veg 
you money. Write for copy, 


MA 




















Established 188 1889 


MASS., U.S. A. 
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Take ZEMO with you. 
Reliable antiseptic. Healing 
lotion for bruises, cuts, bites, 
stings, scalds, itching skin, eczema. prickly 
heat, rashes and poison ivy. ZEMO kills 
germs, prevents infection, keeps your skin 
clean, clear, healthy. Fine for mosquito 
bites! Ask your druggist for a 35c trial size 
or the extra large $1 bottle. 


zemo 


| Mf SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take ow 
no hooks to catch. 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support., 

“The best all-around boot 
in the world.” 


Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog. 
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BEAN’S 


NEW FALL CATALOG 


























I am sure you will want a copy of my latest 
catalog which will be off the press August 12. | 
To give an idea of this illustrated 28 page 
catalog, here is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, | 
Duck Hunting Boots, Leather Caps, Suits for 
Deer and Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle 
Bags, ete. Also brief extract of new Maine 
Game Laws and other information of interest | 
to non-resident hunters. 


L. L. BEAN 
130 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Great gobs of gloom 


You know how dark it can be 
on a moonless night in the 
woods. Well, that’s when you 
want a good flashlight—a 
bright, searching eye of light 
to pierce through the blackest 
gloom and set you right. 

Put an Eveready in your kit 
when you hit the trail and put 
some spare batteries right there 
with it. The batteries can’t be 
too good, either. Make them 
Eveready, for Eveready Bat- 
teries load a flashlight with a 
sure-fire charge of LIGHT that 
is right at your service long 
after ordinary batteries lie down 
on the job. Those little Ever- 
eady cells are packed clean full 
of power and pep and endurance. 
Get the flashlight habit and 
always insist on genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries. 
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Mafleof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 

7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 1 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 


only price Of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


» ) > 4° Sg TENT COMPANY 
13637 Gravois Ave. | St. Louis» Mo.) 











could be found this time among the adver- 
tisements. Sales psychology had hypno- 
tized me, and my sales resistance was nix. 

Now Mr. Editor, knowing how ready 
and willing you are to help and advise all 
brothers of the camp and trail, I feel cer- 
tain that you will be able to smooth out 
my one little difficulty, and offer a ready 
solution to the puzzling problem I am up 
against. As you do this in every issue of 
your magazine for many others, I know 
you will be able to do it for me. What 
to do? What to do? 

With my outfit packed, my foot on the 
starter and my hand on the wheel anxious- 
ly I await your early reply. 

Yours for less kick in rifles and more 


| in synthetic gin, 


Hy. Gage. 


Tembo! 


(Cofttinued from page 31) 

Giited with an intelligence far beyond 
the other tribes, they seem a blood apart. 
They have no love for the white man, will 
not serve him or carry his loads, and have 
but contempt for their former serfs and 
slaves. Holding aloof from all these peo- 
ple, they attempt to keep up a semblance 
of their old military system; while devoid 








of a ruling power to guide them, they now | 


wander over the face of the African wil- 
derness, living in the shadow of their for- 
mer greatness in scattered, broken bands. 
Tho a conquered people, that untamed 
spirit of clannish independence lives with 
them still, and, shunned and feared by the 
other tribes, they in turn fear only the 
long arm of the British law. 

The smoldering ferocity of these people 
is sometimes manifest in sudden onslaughts 
upon the neighboring tribes. With cap- 
tured women and cattle, they retreat to 
some remote stronghold until the trouble 
blows over. But these outbreaks are be- 
coming less frequent, for experience has 
taught them that sooner or later there 
comes a day of reckoning; a safari heavily 
armed and bearing in it the personnel of 
the great British law will arrive in the 
trouble area and make a formal demand 
upon the chiefs for those guilty. To re- 
fuse means more soldiers, another war, and 
swift punishment. 

They have found from oft-taught lessons 
that it is not good to break these rules the 
British call their laws, and have learned to 
regard the little sun-helmeted official, with 
notebook in hand jotting down replies to 


his queries, as representing the all-powerful | 


as surely as the storm-cloud is symbolic 
of the coming lightning. 

It is the unseen power that permeates the 
atmosphere of Africa, that protects the 
white man wandering aimlessly with his 
safari, and keeps pace with the flying heels 
of the black letter-carriers who, sent out 
from distant cities to find him, follow his 
trail for days and weeks thru a wilder- 
ness—hostile perhaps, but fearful of the 
insignia of that dreaded power exemplified 
in a single packet of letters tied to the end 
of a forked stick which the carrier holds 
aloft as he runs. Armed with a descrip- 
tion of those he seeks, he follows the course 
of water-holes, or, inquiring here and there, 
keeps to the scent as a- hound dog follows 
the trail of a deer. Some evening the white 
man will receive the packet and the 
“Tumbo, Bwana” of the worn mail-carrier, 
and when he shakes the black man’s hand 
it will be a salutation to that wondrous 
omnipresent protection living in the sun 
and shadow of savage equatorial Africa— 
the great British law. 

In the morning we stopped at a Masai 
village in passing. Studding the inner 
circle of the barrier of thorn entangle- 
ments, that at night protected humans and 
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} - CAMP COMFORT ~ | 
IN THIS OUTODOOR TENT 


Perfect camping luxury— comfort- 
able in hottest weather, safe and dry 
in heaviest storms. The patented 
features in this tent are the result 
of experiences of dyed-in-the-wool 
campers over a period of more than 
40 years—lots of room, light in 
weight, strong, safe, compact! This 
is the finest umbrella tent made. 
Write for free detail catalog before you buy 
any camping outfit! You will find therein the 
tent for your purpose. 
+ WRITE FOR DETAIL CATALOG 
i BEFORE YOU BUY ANY TENT 
UNITED STATES TENT & AWNINGCO. 
Edward R. Litzinger, President 
718 N. Sangamon Street . Chicago, Ill. 































_ Complete With Tires 
” and Automobile Hitch 


Guaranteed Satisfactory. Nothing else to 
buy—attach hitch to car and you're ready to 
go. Made only in one size—best materials— 
by a well known, rated, trailer manufacturer. 
Read these specifications—1 14” forged axle— 
Timken roller bearings—30x3% — clincher 
wheels with 30x34 Pneumatic tires—semi- 
eliptic springs, shackled in spring hangers— 
body 60x42”, oak construction with pine 
floor—9” panel, 5” flare—drop endgate—draw 
bar special shock absorbing—quick coupler 
which cannot bind. 

Order early for quick delivery—$17.50 cash 
with order, balance sight draft through your 
bank. Fully guaranteed—you can return it 
after examination if not satisfactory, but you 
wont when you see this trailer, 


The Miami Trailer Scraper Co. 


Box L78, Troy, Ohio 
























LIGHTNING 
FASTENER 


o , . 
Patented May 22nd, 1928. 
The best — lightest, 


most reasonable 
Send for illustrated folder A-3. 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 

160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, 
$1. Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let 
the rest go. This book tells you how to raise and 
train these breeds from puppyhood to maturity 
and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and 
Irish Setter. You will need this book if you are 
thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your 
order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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cattle alike from the ravages of lions, ap- 
peared the tops of the oval-shaped huts 
like giant tortoises held captive. The cat- 
tle herds, which had passed the night with- 
in, had long since been driven to distant 
pasturage, and numerous faces, half con- 
cealed in the somber tones of thorn and 
hut, peered outward toward us curi- 
ously. 

Above, in the still azure, flocks of the 
smaller birds of carrion soared lazily—some 
hanging almost lifeless in the sky. There 
were no trees, no shade within the village 
—all swam in an inexorable glitter of sun- 
light. 

A number of women, some holding babes 
in their arms, now sauntered from the vil- 
lage entrance and came toward us, clothed 
in aprons hanging rearward. By their gor- 
geous wire entanglements and bead decora- 
tions we recognized these to be the priv- 
ileged few—the chief's wives. As _ they 
neared, half a dozen of the naked children 


that accompanied them suddenly fled back | 
The women laughed, | 


into the inclosure. 
showing fine white teeth. They settled 
themselves comfortably upon the ground 
close by, peering upward curiously. At the 
thorny gate a crowd gathered, but none 
came near. 


AFTER a few formal remarks, I sud- 
4 denly rode within the village in- 
closure. This was a complete surprise, and 
I found myself in the midst of a crowd of 
ladies and warriors, all young and covered 
with little else than confusion at my sud- 
den entry. It was my turn now to be- 
come abashed, among so many ladies so 
scantily attired. 

As I dismounted, the warriors recovered 
their composure quickly, but the ladies fled 
pell-mell into the huts, the children piling 
after them. I was relieved and drew a 
long breath. My dogs cowered under my 
legs, under pressure from the village ca- 
nines. I was quite uncomfortable. 
warriors seemed to notice my uneasiness 
and grinned broadly. Some photos were 
taken, and I made my way back to those 
awaiting without the village. 

Crowds  followed—stalwart savages, 
speared, sworded, and war-clubbed, ears 
bristling with brass cartridge shells and 
bits of colored wood, pressed closer. The 
young ladies, emboldened, followed cau- 
tiously; children, with lion’s claws strung 
about their necks, dangled from the hands 
of their mamas. There was a story in 
each necklace ; and perhaps, at the end of it 
—a human death. 


HE chief extended his hand in parting. 
On him rested a certain dignity and 
poise that raised him above his fellows. 
He was a tall, thin man, of middle age, 
with brilliant eyes and nose bent down- 
ward, hawk-like, toward drawn, thin lips. 
In consideration of a present he ordered 
his warriors to give an exhibition of their 
skill with the spear. 
A bounding hoop, flying before a line 
of warriors, with the irregular motion 


of a fleeing antelope, was pinned to the | 


ground repeatedly, their long spear blades 
sinking in the soft earth. 

For the edification of those awaiting 
some greater and more remarkable display 
of power from the passing exhibit, I shot 
down a bird flying by and presented it to 
the chief. 

This feat created another panic, but those 
remaining bent admiring glances upon me. 
Puffed with that same pride that thrills the 
exhibits of a Musee, I rode off pigeon- 
breasted, when from the village a woman, 
calling loudly, ran toward me, a toddling 
babe at her side. She held him up for 
a good view. 

“He hasn't seen you yet,” she said. 

(Continued issue) 
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Kampkookery is an interest- 
ing hand-book on motor camp- 
ing containing many helpful 
hints you won't find else. 
where. Sent free on request, 
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Whip the streams; land your speckled beauties 
—and then what? 
wholesome, hunger satisfying camp meals, noth- 
ing quite equals Kampkooking. 
This sure fire camp stove is going full tilt in 
two minutes. 
wind or weather. 
it fries and boils. 
use Kampkook. 
dealer can supply you. 

Folder describing five popular models sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


Kampkook them. For 


Burns gasoline, works in any 
Bakes and broils as well as 
Most experienced campers 
Take a tip from them. Your 
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your air bed. 
able nights’ rest. 
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106 Atlantic Avenue 
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ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 
O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 


Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 


five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 


prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are 
still in use. 


Send for circular 106 with illustrat- 
ed, complete details. @ Dealers 
and Agents wanted everywhere. 





Brooklyn, N. Y._ 














Only $39.00 


; For This Highest 
Y_ Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, 
easy running, just the thing for camping, touring, 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO. Box 19 FOWLER,IND. 












Outdoor men appreciate the comfort and 
service which our thirty years of experience 


in boot building gives to our hand made 
boots. SEND:FOR CATALOG 


J. B. THOMAS COMPANY 


3315 Dupont Avene South 
nan polis, M ae 
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i TIMKEN BEARINGS $37.50 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw Bar— 
> a Construction Through- 
out. 





Write Us Today For Circular. 


STANDARD TRAILER CO. Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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Absolutely the finest camp 





Low folding; Easy running 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHAPTER XXIV—SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


in hand-loading, we will talk brief- 

ly of shotgun powders. These con- 
sist of dense powders, bulk, and progres- 
sive. Each type of powder has special 
characteristics, and is well adapted to some 
purpose or other. 

The dense powders were formerly Bal- 
listite and Infallible, but Ballistite has been 
discontinued in recent years. This doesn’t 
mean that Ballistite was not a good pow- 
der, but in the opinion of the Du Pont 
Company they had other and better pow- 
ders that served the same purpose. In- 
fallible, so far as anybody knows to the 
contrary, is precisely the same powder as 
Ballistite, tho made by a different firm, 
the Hercules Powder Company. It is a 
double base or nitroglycerine compound. 
It is termed dense for the reason that for 
a given load less of the powder is re- 
quired. This powder is measured in grains 
and not in drams. 

Bulk powders were intended to occupy 
the same space in the shell as black pow- 
der, being loaded by drams and fractions 
of a dram, the same as black. Some of 
these powders are in use both in this coun- 
try and Europe, and are of European 
origin, at least in their original form. In 
this country, the American bulk powders 
are Du Pont, E. C., Schultze, and Dead 
Shot. The latter is made by the American 
Powder Mills. There are a number of 
other powders of this type made in Eng- 
land, Germany, and probably other coun- 
tries. England has besides concocted cer- 
tain semi-bulk powders, named after the 
number of grains required to make a stand- 
ard load, as 32-grain smokeless, Smoke- 
less Diamond—all loaded by grains weight. 
We need say nothing further of these 
powders except that they were designed for 
light loads and are not likely to be imitated 
in America. Bulk powders*are sometimes 
divided into the soft grain and the hard 
grain, tho all of these powders are much 
harder in grain than they were originally. 
Of these, however, Du Pont is the hardest 
in grain. 

Bulk powders have other characteristics 
and minor differences. For example, Dead 
Shot appears to develop the least recoil, 
and Du Pont slightly the highest recoil, 
but this is after all a minor matter be- 
cause none of these powders develop ex- 
tremes in recoil, this due to the loads to 
which they are best adapted. It is claimed 
for Du Pont that dram for dram it throws 
the highest velocities, at the lowest breech 
pressure when maximum charges are used. 
I am not prepared to prove this claim 
and neither is it my mission to prove it. 


\ HILE the English were developing 

their 32 and 36-grain powders to take 
the place of the 3-dram or 42-grain pow- 
ders, like E. C. and Schultze, we went to 
progressive powders, which are also of the 
semi-dense variety. For example, a charge 


A» A preliminary to some instructions 


of 3% drams of Schultze might weigh 
47 grains, while a similar charge of Du 
Pont Oval would weigh no more than 37 
grains. This characteristic of progressive 
powders has permitted the use of cases of 
standard length, where at one time we 
threatened to develop shells of the “Ro- 
man Candle” order. This has furthered 
good shot-shell loading, since it permits 
standardization and we do not have to 
use a longer shell every time the powder 
charge is increased beyond the normal. 
While on this branch of the subject, a 
word on standardization of cartridges in 
length of case. At one time, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, when dense powders 
were more popular than they are now, it 
appeared to be the conviction that event- 
ually cartridge cases would be considerably 
reduced in length. This conclusion was 
based on the belief that in course of time 
dense powders would displace the bulk. 
It that had happened shotgun cases might 


have been reduced to a length of 2% 
inches, 12 bore, or even shorter. The 


standard English 12-bore shell is but 2% 
inches long at present. We were then 
and are now using a high-base case for 
dense powders, this in order to fill up 
the case, but if the dense compounds had 
ever displaced the bulk, undoubtedly the 
high base would have disappeared, with 
short shells coming in. Nothing like that 
happened, and from present tendencies is 
not going to happen. Even the 25-inch 
shell is not so popular as it once was, and 
nearly all 12-gauge guns are being cham- 
bered for 234-inch cases. It is the hope of 
the cartridge companies, for the sake of 
economy and good ammunition, that in 
course of time every bore of gun will shoot 
a standard length of case, and nothing else 
will be loaded. This sort of standardiza- 
tion is coming to pass now in a measure. 
It is difficult to obtain 10 bore shells in 
any length except 2% inches, and the 16 
gauge is almost confined to 2% inches. 
The 20-bore will probably be made stand- 
ard in 234 inches, and it is quite possible 
that the 12 will be confined to the same 
length of case. This would be far better 
than shooting a short shell in a long 
chamber, being a decided advance in am- 
munition building. 

Shotgun powders are of course designed 
for a certain breech pressure, which may be 
said to govern them. This is true of all 
powders. Shotguns, in the nature of the 
weapon and in the nature of the missile 
it throws, will not stand a high pressure. 
Rifles are built for a pressure of 50,000 
pounds, some higher. Shotguns are sup- 


‘ posed to be limited to a maximum pres- 


sure of 6 tons, tho they are “proved” 
with considerably higher pressures. In 
the course of time, thru a process of meet- 
ing the requirements of the shooter, the 
English have developed 3-ton powders, 
while we have developed 4-ton pow- 
ders. The Briton with his 6%-pound 


game gun with 11g ounces of shot, is 
well fitted with a powder which stand- 
ardizes pressures at 3 tons, while for 
our longer range work at wilder game we 
need more power in the load and have as 
a consequence gone to heavier loads and 
higher pressures. In essentials, the Briton 
has the gun and the powder that he needs 
for his work, and we have the powder 
and the gun which our work demands. 
The average weight of our upland guns 
is about 7% pounds in 12-gauge, and will 
withstand a pressure of 5 tons; the Eng- 
lish game gun weighs an average of 6% 
pounds and will withstand a pressure of 
334 tons. 


N LOOKING over the pressure sheet of 

the Du Pont Company I find that no 
pressure runs under 4.21 tons, except in 
.410, and the maximum pressure is 4.83 
tons. This is with Du Pont bulk powder. 
The lowest pressure is in 10-bore loads and 
the highest in 20. With Oval powder, in 
standard shot charges, pressures run from 
3.59 tons to 5.45, the last in 20 bore. In 
what are known as true progressive loads, 
that is with 1 ounce 20-gauge up to 
1%-ounce 10-gauge, pressures vary from 
3.88 tons, 12-bore No. 2 shot, 13¢ ounces, 
to 20-bore, l-ounce No. 6 shot, with a 
breech pressure of 6.04 tons. Of course 
all of these may be considered maximum 
charges—the pressures are not to be ex- 
ceeded, but can be much reduced with 
lighter loads. Of course velocities are 
high with all the loads, particularly with 
Oval powder in standard shot charges, the 
10 bore with 1% ounces going to 1,197 
feet of instrumental velocity, which is to 
be compared with the 1,000 feet which 
might be considered standard. 

Breech pressures are developed by re- 
sistance. The resistance factors are many 
and it is not necessary to name them all, 
but the most important resistant factor 
is the amount of shot in proportion to the 
bore of the gun. Next would be the 
powder charge, followed by the wadding, 
the crimp, the primer, and the chambering 
and method of boring the gun. 

It follows that the readiest means of 
raising breech pressure is to increase the 
shot charge, and raising the powder 
charge is nearly as effective. Crimp is a 
determining factor that receives much at- 
tention, for crimps may become so hard 
that breech pressure will not climb but 
jump. As to the primer, I once shot some 
English shells that required a fourth dram 
more powder in order to reach the veloc- 
ity and the pressure afforded by our prim- 
ers. A loose chamber will reduce pres- 
sures and a tight chamber increase them. 
The Du Pont Company advises that their 
pressure guns are chambered so close in 
order to get a full measure of pressure that 
the arms do not throw as dense patterns 
as they otherwise would. 

In factory loading, maximum charges, 
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Envy the fellow who seems to never 


miss a shot! ... Chances are he’s using 
WESTERN X pert shells, and you can bank 
tits ‘ead “Dependents te on it, they'll improve your shooting too! 


finest gun. Smokeless. Top quality, 
and they sell at a popular price. 

If you want to get the high-flying 
ducks and geese with few cripples, 
shoot Super-X—the load with the 
Short Shot String. 15 to 20 yards 
greater effective range. 


Write for literature describing 
Western Xpert and the many 
other exclusive Western ammuni- 
tion developments, including Cap- 
tain Askin’s booklet on Western 
Super-X, 











World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY »* * 819 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * 7 poboken, My}; San Prancisco, Cal. 


Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They're greaseless and gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” Western Lubaloy (lubricating 
alloy) bullets in all sizes keep the rifle bore free from fouling, lengthen the life of the barrel and improve its accuracy. 
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all powders are run up to pretty much 
the same pressure, because pressure gov- 
erns the loading. Pressures are run just 
high, whatever the powder, and no 
higher. Variation will then take place, 
not in pressure but in velocity. For ex- 
ample, we find that in 16 gauge Du Pont, 
234 drams and 1 ounce of shot develops 
a pressure of 4.46 tons with a resultant 
velocity of 990 feet, instrumental; while 
with Oval powder at a pressure of 4.72 
tons the instrumental velocity is 1,100 feet. 
This means’ that pressures being rigidly 
confined to a certain poundage because of 
the strength of the gun or other reason, 
one powder is much better adapted to high 


SO 


velocity than the other. 
TOW we are coming to a reason for 
4 N having more than one powder. Every 


powder has its range of tolerance and its 
balance point. We have learned that breech 
pressures are developed by resistance, and 
we may add that without resistance smoke- 
less powders will not burn. Black pow- 
ders will burn under air pressure but not 
so smokeless. If resistance is required in 
order to make smokeless powders burn at 
all, it follows that a certain degree of 
resistance will make them burn most even- 
ly. By “evenly” we mean that under ideal 
conditions, breech pressure would be the 
same, shot after shot, velocity would be 
the same, shot after shot, and patterns 
would be the same, shot after shot. When 
we have reached this degree of resistance, 
we have found the balance point of our 
powder. This balance point might be 3% 
tons with one powder, 4 tons with a second 
and 4%4 tons with a third. If, then, ideal 
conditions were to be maintained, we would 
have all shells with one powder loaded 
to a pressure of 3% tons, another to 4 
tons and so on. Practically, because of 
the demand for a variety of loads, we can- 
not maintain perfect resistance nor load 
to the balance point only. For this reason 
we depend on the tolerance or range of 
‘ylerance of any particular powder. 

We can best understand range of toler- 
ance by glancing at rifle powders. Du 
Pont No. 16 rifle powder has a range of 
tolerance from 35,000 to 55,000 pounds. 
While its balance point may be 45,000 
pounds or a little higher, it will show 
fairly uniform pressures and uniform 
velocities anywhere between the minimum 
pressure and the maximum. Some other 
rifle powder might have to be loaded with 
a maximum variation of no more than 10,- 
000 pounds. Shotgun powders have no 
such range of tolerance, of course, yet they 
have a tolerance which permits us to load 
an ounce of shot in one shell and an ounce 
and a quarter in another. 

So far as demand will permit, the car- 
tridge companies take care not to exceed 
the tolerance of a powder, and if it were 
left to them, they would stay close to the 
balance point of a powder and never ex- 
ceed its tolerance. Moreover, they would 
select the powder best fitted to the load 
(provided the price was the same). What 
we need to learn, then, if we are to do any 
handloading, is to acquire an inkling of 
what is the balance point of any particular 
powder, its range of tolerance, what 
load it is best adapted to, and what to 
avoid. A man can load such a charge of 
powder and shot as to become foolhardy 
in attempting to gain velocity or power, 
or he may go to the other extreme in 
search of light recoil or for other reason, 
thus falling below the tolerance of his 
powder and getting great irregularity in 
velocity and pattern. By the way, there is 
no such thing as getting an even pattern 
without an even pressure and an even 
velocity. 

Getting down to tacks and also getting 
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ground, I'd load Infallible in 
just a few charges, 24 or 26 grains, and 
1146 or 1% ounces of shot—nothing else. 
Pressures should go between 3% and 334 
tons. It is true that Infallible will work 
very well with an ounce of shot, and much 
good work has been done with it in 24 
grains and an ounce and a quarter, but 
its best work is accomplished with 24, 25, 
or 26 grains and 1% ounces of shot. The 
man who is willing to use the equivalent 
of 34% drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of No. 6 shot has about as good a duck 
load as he is liable to find for moderate 
ranges. The powder has the advantage of 
keeping well and being almost impervious 
to moisture. 

The bulk powders have a little greater 
range of tolerance. Du Pont is the 
type powder, but the others are nearly as 
good, some might say better. Du Pont 
will perform well at pressures of from 3 to 
4% tons. Probably it has a pressure point 
of a little under 4 tons. At 3% tons it is 
a great powder. Twelve-bore shells may 
be loaded as light as 3 drams and an ounce 
of shot and perform well. The best pat- 
terning load of Du Pont that I ever tried 
in handloads was 3% drams of powder and 
136 ounces of shot. The ounce and a 
quarter lowered the velocity and did not 
improve the pattern. These bulk powders 


on. ticklish 


are highly useful, and serve for all the 
great variety of loads in demand for 
every gauge. Two and a quarter drams 


and 7% ounce are standard in 20 gauge, 
and for all light guns not much improve- 


ment is to be made. The same can be 
said of 16s with 21% drams and 1 ounce. 


The powders have been loaded with an 
ounce of shot in 20 bore, or with 1% 
ounces in 16 bore, but we have other and 
better powders for these magnum loads. 
In the same way, while Du Pont has been 
used in thousands of cartridges contain- 
ing 31%4 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of shot, such loading is not the best. 
There is no use in straining the gun and 
abusing the powder when a_ 100-foot 
higher velocity and greater uniformity, 
with lessened breech pressure can be had 
with another powder. Du Pont, E. C. 
and Dead Shot have their field, a larger 
field than any other powders, including 
nearly all upland loads in any bore larger 
than 20. In a standard load of 3% drams 
and 1% ounces of shot this powder is not 
to be excelled and we have more need of 
it than we have for the heavy duck loads 
in progressive powders. This _ powder 
works well in every gauge from .410 to 
10. I'd like to see this powder loaded in 
35¢, 13¢-ounce loads for duck shoot- 
ing in all guns intended for general pur- 


poses. 


HE original progressive powder was 

Du Pont De Luxe. It was a perforated 
grained powder, made in a variety of 
grains, regulated for heavy or light loads. 
It was the best smokeless shotgun powder 
made at the time or since, The powder 
was costly and too expensive for the fac- 
tories. The United States Cartridge Com- 
pany loaded some shells with it and sent 
them to California where they obtained a 
great reputation for duck shooting. I 
loaded it extensively and still have about 
50 pounds of the powder but it is no 
longer made and cannot be obtained any- 
where. 

The succeeding progressive powder was 
No. 93, a powder designed for small-bore- 
rifles. It worked well in shotguns, being 
perhaps a better patterning powder than 
any which succeeded it. No. 93 required 
a heavy shot charge in order to force it to 
the burning point. Du Pont Oval suc- 
ceeded No. 93, the powder being quickened 
a little so as to render it easier to load in 


moderate charges. Oval takes the heavy 
standard shot charges, like an ounce and 
quarter 12 bore, which it throws at high 
velocity or the magnum shot charges such 
as 15 ounces 10 bore, 136 ounces 12 bore, 
1% ounces 16 bore, and so on, which it 
throws at normal velocities or a little high- 
er. The best pressure for Oval is 4 tons in 
12 or 10 bores and a little higher in gauges 
smaller. It is a far better patterning pow- 
der than any bulk or dense, since it forces 
the crimp and gets the shot into the barrel 
before pressures are raised to the highest 
point, while the bulk and other powders 
strike the shot column a savage blow on 
ignition. The acme of powder making 
would be a compound that got the shot still 
farther up the barrel before maximum 
pressure was reached, but such a powder is 
difficult to make because pressures are re- 
duced by the increasing space left by the 
charge as it moves up the barrel and a point 
would soon be reached in slowing up the 
propellant where the powder could no long- 
er burn. 


HE shooter and particularly the shot- 

shell loader should keep in mind that 
the heavier the charge of powder or shot 
he puts in the barrel the quicker the powder 
becomes. This can be translated into terms 
of barrel length in which the charge will 
all be consumed. The question is contin- 
ually bobbing up, how long must shotgun 
barrels be in order to consume all the pow- 
der and reach full velocities? No satisfac- 
tory general answer can be given for the 
reason that the heavier the charge the 
shorter the barrel length in which all 
powder will be consumed. Even Oval could 
be so loaded with powder and shot that all 
powder would be burned in 15 inches of 
barrel length, or the charge might become 
so light that all powder would not be con- 
sumed in 30 inches of barrel length or any 
other length. Therefore the question of 
how long the barrel must be in order to 
consume all the powder can never be an- 
swered definitely in fixed terms. Oval is 
the correct powder for the man who desires 
power and range in a heavy duck gun. 

There are two other progressive powders 
of which I know little tho I have shot them 
in factory shells. Herco is made by the 
Hercules Powder Company and is loaded 
extensively by the factories. This powder 
behaves well under heavy shot charges. I 
asked for some to be handloaded but did 
not get any. In factory shells it feels like 
what I imagine would be the action of 
slowed up Ballistite, loud report and rather 
heavy recoil, but uniform and with good 
patterns. 

Another powder that has been sent me 
to try out in loaded shells by the United 
States Cartridge Company is made by the 
American Powder Mills. Its characteristics 
are light recoil, quickness, and the shot 
charges were standard or a trifle heavier, 
114 ounces 12 bore, and 1% ounces 10 bore. 
I did not try it in smaller gauges but it 
ought to work in 16 and 20. 


.32 Pocket Guns 
By W. S. Davenport 


T APPEARS from the numbers on 

the guns that half a million .32 Colt 

Automatics have been made to about 
100,000 in .380. On the other hand the 
police have been dropping the .32 revolv- 
er and have gone on past the .38 short to 
the .38 Special and even to the .45 Army 
caliber. The police need actual stopping 
power but the private citizen who buys 
these .32 automatics and who is not pro- 
fessionally on the offensive or defensive 
against criminals, almost never fires his 
pocket gun in self defense and all he needs 
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is confidence in its stopping power. He 
may or may not have acquired a mistrust 
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of the .32 revolver, but he certainly has | 


a high opinion of the .32 automatic, partly 
because of intense advertising of some 
obsolete makes and also because it has 
some advantages over a first-class pocket 
revolver—it fits the pocket better, is cheap- 
er, shoots faster, has nearly twice the muz- 
zle energy of the .32 short and a little 
more than the .32 long. Experts advise 
him to get the .380 because it has more 
stopping power, but he has plenty of con- 
fidence in the .32. Hence the popularity 
of the .32 automatic. 

The five to one choice of the .32 auto- 
matic over the .380 naturally raises the 
question of the relative popularity of the 
32 and .38 short in the revolver. There 
are some data about Smith & Wesson in 
Satterlee’s book as follows: 

Pocket cartridge revolvers started in 
1857-59 with the .22 rimfire, gf which 257,- 
000 were made up to 1879. Between ’61 
and ’74, 76,000 .32 long rimfire were made 
and from ’65 to ’75, 119,000 .32 short rim- 
fire. In 1876 S. & W. started making 
center fire pocket revolvers with the .38 
S. & W., and .32 S. & W. following two 
years later. In 1880 both calibers appeared 
in double actions. In 1887 the .38 came 
first in the hammerless model, but in 1896 
their first side swing frame was designed 
for the new .32 S. & W. long and it was 
not bored for the .38 S. & W. until 21 
years later. This model has been even 
more popular in the .32 relative to the .38 
than has the Colt automatic, but all told 
S. & W. have made 1,165,000 center fire 
.32’s to 921,000 .38 shorts, so on the whole 
the two calibers have averaged not far 
from even in the revolver. At present, 
according to the Colt Company, the .32 
revolver is less popular than the .38 and 
the .32 automatic. Colonel Jones, how- 
ever, thinks from casual observation that 
the .32 long is becoming more popular as 
a house and pocket gun. 

The future pf the .32 long appears to be 
uncertain. It has a serious rival for pure 
pleasure shooting in the new .22 rimfire; 
the .32 automatic is more popular for de- 
fense, and the .38 short and special are 
more trusted for stopping power. The 
32 S. & W. short competes with the .25 
automatic and it will probably continue to 
be used in revolvers of the smallest size 
because their actions are safer in inex- 
perienced hands and the caliber has more 
stopping power than the .25. A S. & W. 
hammerless .32 is the best gun for a wom- 
an’s handbag if she is ever going to fire 
it, altho if not a .25 automatic is more 
compact and has considerable intimidating 
effect. The .32 short cheap revolvers ap- 
pear to sell well. 


HE .32 S. & W. long is the most in- 

teresting of the .32 pocket gun cali- 
bers and in some ways it is the best of 
them. The .32 short and .32 automatic are 
smaller in capacity, the .32-20 is too big 
and is not a proper revolver caliber. The 
32 S. & W. long was designed because 
the .38 Special had proved to be better 
than the .38 short. It is the brother of 
the .38 and .44 Specials and has the fam- 
ily accuracy. I do not know why it is 
not called the .32 Special unless it would 
be confused with the rifle caliber. It is 
especially interesting because it is not un- 
like what the .32-20 would be if rede- 








signed as a proper revolver caliber taking | 
bulk smokeless powder, which works well | 


in the .32 long. 
deserves the heavier frame of the .32-20 
and such a gun has been made experi- 
mentally, altho not to test loads like the 
32-20. It proved to be a very accurate 
gun with the standard factory cartridges. 


From this viewpoint it | 
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“THE ONLY SHOT 
THAT COUNTS IS THE 
SHOT THAT HITS” 
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Taking the 
Guess-work Out jf 
of Shotgun Shells ¥ 


CIENTIFIC accuracy was brought 
to shotgun shells by the development 
of Remington Game Loads. 








In the production of these shells, the un- 
certainties due to variations between 
different lots of powder are eliminated. 
Remington determines exactly the veloc- 
ity and penetration that give best results 
for each kind of game. Standards are 
established and the shells are loaded to 
give correct results; to give uniform 
pressures, patterns, velocity and penetra- 
tion. This cannot be done when a 
fixed amount of powder is put in 


each shell. 


Buy Remington Game Loads by 
the name of the game you are go- 
ing to hunt. Then you may be cer- 
tain that you will always have the 
best load for your purpose. 





Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 











25 Broadway ’ New York City 
Remington, 
©1028 R.A. Co. 2307 
DP RD MERE 285. RE MBE RK eee 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750 
Single Barrel trap guns $100 to $750 


IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. because the 1% 
oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder and 44 oz. more shot than the 


heaviest 12 ga. The little .410 Ithaca is a winner Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY «© Ithaca,N.Y. - Box 10 
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I have been informed that the S. & W. 
.32 long target revolver has a whip caused 
by the barrel being too long for its light 
weight. Whether this is also true of the 
somewhat heavier Colt I do not know and 
it does not much matter, for these target 
.32s can hardly hold their own with the 
new .22 rimfire in the same frames. They 
were useful when the caliber was more pop- 
ular with the professionals in the service 
models, but now the .22 has every advantage 
—it is cheaper, less noisy, faster, steadier 
and at least as accurate and as clean. 

The .32 S. & W. long is at its best in 
revolvers with square butt and medium 
length barrel. These Colt and S. & W. 
guns with 4-inch, 4%4-inch and perhaps 
5-inch barrels belong in the class of pocket 
guns: meant for defense, and altho they 
do not excel in either capacity, they are 
small instruments of precision that are 
attractive playthings. The 4%-inch .32 
Regulation police has made possible scores 
at 50 yards, which is an altogether amaz- 
ing thing. It is a fine gun in design and 
workmanship and it has a way of snug- 
gling into the hand that appeals to a gun 
crank unless his hand is large. The bank 
messenger or detective may not care for 
these points, nor the amateur whose gun 
always lies in the top bureau drawer, but 
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they are worth a lot to the man who likes 
to shoot for the fun of it. 

Except for the greater speed of aimed 
fire, I do not believe that the .32 automatic 
exceeds the .32 long in actual stopping 
power even with the standard factory car- 
tridges, and the solid frame and alloyed 
steel cylinder of the recent guns will stand 
loads so heavy that few can hold them 
and that certainly beat the .32 automatic. 
The maximum handload has 1050 f. s. 
speed with a 100-grain bullet—250 foot- 
pounds of energy and equal to the .32-20. 
The .32-20 is fired in one gun weighing 
only 22 ounces, but 30 or more are needed 
to hold it steady and these three guns 
weigh from 18% to 20% ounces. Still the 
hand loader who is satisfied with the stead- 
iness of the .32-20 in the 22-ounce Police 
Special can reduce the .32 long maximum 
charge slightly and get the same steadiness 
in the 20-ounce Police Positive. For in- 
stance a charge of 5.8 grains of No. 80 
with the 100-grain bullet has about 1,000 
f. s. speed with 220 foot-pounds of energy. 
I have not tried this load and advise work- 
ing up to it with smaller charges of pow- 
der at first. It is packing a lot of power 
into a small gun not designed for it and 
even if safe it may be an abuse of the 
gun in the long run. 


A PIONEER CARTRIDGE 


By ‘American Larch”’ 
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Some of the author’s small arms, working tools, and shells discussed in the above 


article 


sé HE .32 Long,” herein intended to 

be described graphically or other- 

wise, is an interesting cartridge in 
several ways—one of which is that it is a 
law unto itself. In the beginning, all me- 
tallic rifle cartridges consisted of shells 
made in rim-fire form; a charge of black 
powder and a bullet, generally of pure lead: 
the bullet being swedged or cast with two 
distinct diameters: the lesser diameter fit- 
ting the shell—the greater fitting the bar- 
rel. The entire exposed surface of the 
bullet was coated with lubricant: ordinarily 
of clear beef tallow, the quantity applied 
being many times greater than was actually 
needed. 

The pioneer repeaters and the breech- 
loading single-shot made so marked an ad- 
vance over the muzzle-loader in speed of 
fire that the riflemen were too much taken 
up with this luxury to find any immediate 
fault with the cartridges; but in time some 
observing genius noted a marked tendency 


to over- or under-shoot when using these 
cartridges, due to the light powder charge 
and the heavy bullet; and he and his col- 
leagues noted also a lesser fault in that the 
exposed lubricant had an affinity for every- 
thing it came in contact with. And in gen- 
eral the most slovenly rifleman could hardly 
approve such ammunition from a standpoint 
of cleanliness. 

In the fullness of time came the center- 
fire shell and the grooved bullet of single 
diameter: a heavier and better balanced 
load—giving greater velocity, greater kill- 
ing power, with no marked loss in accuracy. 
And still later came a very much better- 
made shell with a solid head that would 
stand many reloadings. 

With the advent of cleaner and better 
loads in center-fire shells, the old rim fires 
suffered a decline. In the larger sizes they 
disappeared with comparative rapidity, but 
as the scale in size descended a wavering 
line of resistance existed for years. Not 


only did the smaller rim fires successfully 
resist retirement but they actually gained 
in popularity. And now after more than 
half a century, we still have two of the 
old rim fires with us, one of which is the 
most popular of all American cartridges. 
I refer to the .22 and .32-calibers. 

It is a difficult task to trace the origin 
of an old-time cartridge. The men who 
originated it and the men who manufac- 
tured it have passed into the long night, 
and their written records have for the most 
part passed with them. As nearly as I 
have been able to determine, the .32 long 
cartridge was brought out in the year 1872, 
for the then New Model Colt revolver; 
and I believe that it differed but little from 
a cartridge used prior to this in the Smith 
& Wesson revolver. 


HE kindred of the .32 long are or were 

the .32 extra long, an excellent car- 
tridge, the forerunner of our present day 
.32-20, the .32 short and the .32 extra short. 
The .32 extra long has disappeared as com- 
pletely as the buffalo herds and the wild 
pigeons. Except that here and there in 
out-of-the-way corners may be found a 
middle-aged rifleman who still owns shells 
and reloading tools and perhaps a barrel 
or two chambered for this cartridge. The 
extra short is still available. This cart- 
ridge was never commonly used by rifle- 
men, 

In time these cartridges (except the .32 
extra short) were available in center as 
well as rim fire, and to definitely hold its 
identity, the center-fire long was designated 
as the .32 long Colt, the correct but unused 
name for the rim fire cartridge. 

Later another cartridge having a single 
diameter, hollow base bullet was added to 
the group. This was called the .32 long 
rifle; and was commonly used in the Model 
1892 Marlin Repeater. This repeater was 
fitted with interchangeable firing pins for 
rim and center fire, after the manner of 
some of the Ballard rifles. 

We know the old story—if the pros- 
pector had only struck one more blow or 
turned one more stone, he would have 
found his everlasting fortune. If the be- 
siegers had held fast one more day, the 
city would have fallen, etc. In searching 
the sportsmen’s journals for the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century, perhaps I stopped 
short of the last stone. At any rate my 
search yielded but meager results pertain- 
ing to the .32 long. Later journals yielded 
even less. In the mid 1880s it was entered 
in the Forest and Stream trajectory test. 
The recording scribe at that time refers 
to it as an old cartridge. It appears in 
early advertisements of the Ballard, Stev- 
ens and Remington rifles. 

In Gould’s Modern American Rifles pub- 
lished about 1890, from material gathered 
for the most part in the mid 1880s, Gould 
reviews the cartridges of the day, but he 
does not mention the .32 long, evidently 
deeming it obsolete. He does, however, 
give brief mention to the .32 extra long 
and the .32 short. 

A Stevens catalog published in the early 
years of the present century gives descrip- 
tive space to both the .32 long and the .32 
short, but the message is not a particularly 
favorable one. These cartridges are seem- 
ingly used as a background for the .25 cali- 
ber rim fire. In advertising literature of 
about the same or of earlier date, the Mar- 
lin Fire Arms Co., writing in behalf of 
their Model 1892 Repeater, give favorable 
mention to these cartridges. 

So far as known to me the .32 long car- 
tridge has never had a friend at court. It 
has never received any extensive publicity. 
No clever salesman or group of riflemen 
have ever loaned themselves to build a 
sense of desirability around it. It has come 
down thru the years devoid of halo. Our 
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expert riflemen yield a wide influence. li 
any of them know of the existence of this 
cartridge, so far as known to me they have 
given no sign. Yet today—forty years 
after Gould’s time, six distinct American 
rifles are regularly chambered and sold 
for it. 


To past two decades have yielded a 
marked advance in our knowledge of 
the rifle. This knowledge has been wide- 
spread and fully accepted by all men of in- 
telligence. But now, as always, personal 
viewpoint is a major factor in the selection 
of a cartridge and a rifle to use it. Since 
I was a small boy living then in a region 
of abundant game with my hunting grounds 
pushing up to and often into the paternal 
orchard and dooryard; I have been fond of 
hunting as I understand the term; and this 
has always been a factor in my selection 
of a rifle. 

I have felt, erroneously or otherwise, that 
the fellow who fitted his rifle with a tele- 
scope sight and sought out the extremes of 
flat trajectory and accuracy carried in mind 
a desire for a maximum in skilled marks- 
manship and a minimum in skilled hunting. 
That he deriyed his pleasure from making 
a long, fine shot and not from any par- 
ticular ability to get in close to his game. 

For many years the .32 long and the .22 
long rifle have been the cartridges I have 
preferred for small-game hunting. I have 
not changed for I have not seen anything 
new that I have thought to be substantially 
better for my personal use. I have always 
prepared my own .32-caliber ammunition, 
counting this as diversion. Nor have I 
been unmindful of the economy of this 
when the cartridges used run into four or 
more figures each year. With the idea of 
a good selection but with no thought of a 
necessarily superior one, I have for years 
used semi-smokeless powder in both the .22 
long rifle fixed ammunition and for reload- 
ing the .32 longs. After casting, I always 
inspect and weigh the .32-caliber bullets 
and use an Ideal powder measure for 
throwing the charges. There may be a 
difference in accuracy between the factory- 
loaded .22 long rifle ammunition and fresh 
properly prepared hand-loaded .32 long am- 
munition. But taking the average results 
over a long period of time, I can find no 
noticeable advantage on either side. Both 
shoot with a degree of accuracy that passes 
a miss or a spreading series of shots back 
upon the rifleman; and causes him to study 
himself and not the cartridges. 


With an eye for further diversion, for a | 
long time I have purchased inexpensive | 


rifles of Winchester, Stevens and Reming- 
ton makes—casting out the stocks, sights, 
pins, screws and some other small parts, I 
have rebuilt and used these rifles as re- 
built with the greatest of satisfaction. 

This work has, in general, consisted of 
lapping the barrel to correct defects in 
diameter, if any, and to obtain smoothness 
and high polish; smoothing the entire lock 
as well as the trigger pull by substituting 
hardened steel parts of slightly greater 
diameter; making and fitting a new stock 
and fore end, suited to my own personal 
needs and ideas; and finally fitting the rifle 
with modern adjustable sights, of the Ly- 
man system. 


S A boy I was one of hundreds of the 
hapless victims of the heavy-rifle idea 
prevalent at the time. The voice of the 
10-pounds-of-lumber-and-steel advocate is 
still heard jn the land; but a better day has 
come and this fellow no longer dominates. 
There exist many vital reasons for the 
use of the repeating rifle for national de- 
fense. For my personal use I care but little 
for the repeater. The reasons for its use 
have never been particularly impressive to 
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Every Colt Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol is individually 
assembled by hand. Each of 
its parts is especially selected, 
finished and fitted by an un 
hurried adept. 











Each Colt the Colt 


OLT craftsmanship reaches its peak of expert- 
ness in the assembly of the completed arm. 


Here each part of each Colt Revolver or Automa- 
tic Pistol is patiently and painstakingly fitted by 
hand into a homogenous whole. It is as though 
every bit of steel “wer’t born and bred and shaped 
and made” to unfailingly perform its mission in 
a particular COLT arm. 





a It would seem that this must surely be the ultimate 


|e eo rae Dewabeer step in determining COLT perfection. But, no; 


| Ronen, sn, may enroll COLT’S have devised yet other testings and prov- 


No. 51 is for you. ings — of safety, durability, dependability and 
accuracy—which each COLT Arm must success- 
fully withstand before it is entrusted to your hand. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
HARFORD, CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


OLT : The World's Right Arm | 
‘Mount Birds » 


Learn at Home th 


M SE Be a taxidermist. Learn 

to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. All se- 
crets revealed. Easily, quickly learned by 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PROFITS 
for spare e. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens ond mount for gas. Lg s 

iness of your own. Big demand, hig 

rices. laure from old reliable school, 
5 years’ experience. 


Beautiful {llustrated 

€ book, ‘‘How to Learn 

@ to Mount Game”, 

= — —< photes 

mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
“ FREE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
ESSITY for s men and nature lovers 


GATE. Get this wonderful 
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Many Baker Guns are in 
use today, that are three 
4) generations old. Built to 
endure the hardest kind 
| of service. 


| Batavia Leader 
yi A Famous Baker Gun 
“aan $35 


A Good gun noted for its 
simplicity and strength 
—they don’t shoot loose! 
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1 BAKER GUN CO. 
314 Broadway 
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me. Aside from killing rather more small 
game than any individual has any business 
to kill, | have bagged several varieties of 
our American big game. This has been 
done principally with the single shot. Now 
that the days of free shooting and abundant 
game have passed, I suppose the fellow 
who now starts his shooting career feels 
the need of a repeater. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
portion of my armory having to do all or in 
part with this text. 

This question may now arise in the read- 
er’s mind—just what is this all about? It 
tells nothing new—it has only to do with 
rifles that get scant attention from high 


councils and a cartridge that is without 
prestige. My answer is, first: There is 
nothing that attracts my attention so quick- 
ly, stimulates quite so much close study, or 
yields me as much shear enjoyment, as that 
which is placed in a questionable light, di- 
rect or implied, by real or alleged experts. 
And in the second place, I admire the 
thought of Henry Thoreau: That his 
wood warmed him twice, once in the cut- 
ting, again in the burning. I have always 
planned and executed my diversions with 
Thoreau’s thought in mind—and such plan- 
ning and execution has been a marked suc- 


cess. 


BOLT ACTION VS. PUMP 
By C. E. Gillham 


O YOU remember the good old days 
when a nickel was a five cent piece, 
and a Winchester 97 pump sold for 

$21.60 at Monkey Wards? How we did 
save and scrimp trapping muskrats at 
twenty cents per, to get the wherewithal 
to purchase one of these “shootum many 
times” guns. Take a census today of the 
rural communities and you will find thous- 
ands of these old Winchesters still work- 
ing perfectly. Many of our present day 


hunting generation cut their eye teeth on, 


the barrel of an old 797. 

Then we had the old hammer Marlins. 
Poor of action but good of barrel. I think 
the “Wish Book” quoted them at $16.20. 
They resembled a cross between a Civil 
War Zulu and a one-inch gas pipe, but 
boy, we used them and liked them too. 
Later years brought forth hammerless 
pumps by Winchester, Remington, Marlin, 
Savage, Stevens and others. Small bore 
pump rifles were introduced by the same 
companies. We were a pump Nation. 
What boy of today, fifty years old or 
younger, did not shoot one of the above 
mentioned firearms? 

We shot pump action shotguns and small 
bore rifles. One company did give us a 
larger caliber in sizes from 25 to 35. Never 
did a real rifle of pump design, smooth 
action and good pointing quality come 
on the market. We were ripe for such a 
weapon and wanted it. We had years of 
practice with this type of action, we were 
educated to handle such a weapon. 

You bird shooters that took a week off 
in the fall for a deer hunt certainly longed 
for a pump action in the old .30-30. I 
have watched seasoned old pump gun 
shooters trying vainly to pump an 
old lever action .30, while a buck went 
bounding merrily on his way. 

While trying to adjust ourselves to pump 
shotguns and lever action rifles, the auto- 
matic came on the market. Some of the 
duck hunters bought them and quit pump- 
ing. Big game hunters tried them out 
in the high powered rifles and many swear 
by them today. Some did not like the 
blow back principle, others kicked on the 
size of the bore. The lever action re- 
mained popular. 

Then came the World War. It ended, 
bringing a great change in our high pow- 
ered rifles. After saying “Howdy” to the 
Goddess of Liberty, we «started taking 
stock of the old hunting rifles. We found 
them out of date, and shooting obsolete 
ammunition. We (the ex-service men of 
pump gun days) were exceedingly sur- 
prised to learn that we preferred the bolt 
action rifle for our big game shooting. 
Arms companies had harkened to our 
cries for something military and started 
putting out bolt action sporters for our 
special benefit. 

These rifles could be cleaned from the 





breech, they were simple in mechanism and 
easily taken care of. The action was posi- 
tive and would not gum up, they were 
just the thing we wanted. Being ac- 
customed to dicipline, we took them and 
never murmured. I wonder just how 
many shooters of big game really did want 
this rifle. 

We did want the .30-’06 cartridge. We 
knew it was the medicine for anything 
from a woodchuck to a grizzly bear. We 
had tried it out in the old box magazine 
Winchester, we appreciated the range in 
bullet weights, from 110 to 220 grains. 
We were strong for the accuracy, trajec- 
tory and knockdown of this cartridge, but 
I think some, like myself, longed to have 
it in the old lever, or pump action. 


OSSIBLY I am a gun crank beyond 
power of redemption. I wish I knew 
whether my wants are only brain storms, 
or whether they represent the wants of 
many of the big game hunters of today. 
I will grant we never had a good pump 
action, high powered rifle. Does that mean 
one can not be made? Is it impossible to 
make up a pump .30-’06 rifle? Can not 
breech blocks be made safe, action smooth, 
balance good, and barrel as accurate as 
those of a bolt type? 

I wish I could take a vote among the 
.30-06 enthusiasts. I would have on my 
ticket two candidates: one named Bolt, the 
other Pump. The balloting would be fair 
and square, with both candidates equally 
qualified as to hitting power, accuracy, 
balance, and smoothness of action. 

Candidate Bolt would no doubt get 
many votes from the school of shooters 
developed during and since the war. He 
would deserve them too, as he is a very 
efficient and high class weapon. He would 
draw his votes from high class shooters; 
military men, civilian marksmen that do 
some range shooting, the city sportsman 
that hunts but once a year and shoots 
the rifle the writers of authority recom- 
mend. 

Let us see who votes for candidate 
Pump. Here they are, the old pump gun 
shooters of yesterday. Men who shot the 
pump in duck blinds for the past thirty 
years. Hunters from the bobwhite coun- 
try of the South. Gunners from the prairie 
chicken states of the upper Mississippi 
valley. Sage hen shooters of the Rocky 
Mountain plateau. Men who as_ boys 
pumped away at the cotton-tail in the 
Middle West. All these still have respect 
for the old pump and would shoot one in 
a larger bore. The thousands of little 
ranches scattered along the Rockies would 
have a place for the pump and cast a vote 
in his favor. Rural hunters, and old time 
gunners have not all fallen for the bolt 
type rifle. 
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This election would probably have ballot 
box stuffers, I will bet my right arm, most 
of them will be left handed men. I am 
left handed and I know. I shoot a Rem- 
ington sporter, and I am the slow fire 
champion of my state. I have tried all 
means known to man to work a bolt with 
some show of speed while shooting wild 
horses and at the best I could get about 
half as many out of a bunch as I did 
with the old lever action. 

I am not one of these birds that goes 
into the woods with an automatic rifle, 
intent on laying down a barrage of lead 
that no game can escape. I firmly believe 
in getting a bead before shooting; one 
well placed shot is worth a hundred at 
random. I do contend that I can shoot 
faster with a pump or lever action, than 
I can with a bolt. I can follow my game 
and work the mechanism of my rifle with 
greater ease. I believe in game conserva- 
tion and killing humanely. I have seen 
game lost because the gunner could not 
work his bolt. 

The pump does not mean the destruc- 
tion of our game. Some bolt action en- 
thusiasts say “Aw, give the stuff a chance, 
what you wanna shoot fast for?” That 
is all well and good. Our bag limits will 
take care of our game. If we must handi- 
cap our weapons we had better shoot single 
shots, muzzle loaders, or the bow and ar- 
row. Game conservation will never be re- 
gulated by specifying the kind of weapon 
the hunter may use. We will have game 
by maintaining preserves, enforcing bag 
limits, and educating the public. 


FOr almost five years I hunted in Ari- 
zona for the U. S. Biological Survey. 
I found places where speed in action was 
a distinct advantage. Some of our large 
stock-killing bears would not tree by dogs. 
A long running shot on the mountain side 
would be as good a chance as we could 
hope for. We needed speed of action and 
flat trajectory; the box magazine Win- 
chesters, and the Savage Hi Powers were 
the best we could get. 

I met up with one charging bear in 
my time. They are very rare, but still 
they will happen, and are a possibility. I 
shudder to think of stopping one of them 
at close range with a bolt action rifle. This 
particular bear was hit five times in the 
head and neck with .30-40, 220 grain bul- 
lets. He charged a distance of 60 yards 
— was almost shot to pieces before he 
fell. 

We kill hundreds of wild horses and 
wild burros in Arizona. They are a worth- 
less class of livestock, fit only for chicken 
feed and coyote bait. They eat grass that 
will support a cow. The stallions kill 
calves and sheep. Often brood mares will 
follow wild horses into the hills and are 
hard to recover. We try to keep the wild 
horses killed off the range. 

Sometimes it takes several hours to stalk 
a band of horses. One wants to make every 
shot count and to get as many as he can. 
If we can shoot the lead stallion first, often 
the rest of the band will “mill” around 
him, and offer the gunner several more! 
shots before they dash off. Before open-, 
ing up on a bunch of horses, or burros,' 
I would lay out a pile of .30-40s within 
easy reach, and cram in new cartridges as’ 
the gun ran empty. I honestly believe my 
efficiency as a horse hunter would be cut 
in half if I used a bolt action rifle. 

Who has tried to pick off a dodging 
coyote or a deer running thru the brush 
with a bolt type weapon? Does it handle 
as fast and point as quick as the pump or 
lever action? 

We see some wonderful shots using the 
bolt type rifles—they are artists at the 
business. Seldom do we see one that can 
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shoot with the Westerner and his lever 


action, where fast shooting on running 
game is necessary. 
I know many of our leading riflemen 


will be ready to ride me out of town on 
a rail after reading this article. I am 
not trying to step on anyone's 
insult the man who owns a bolt type rifle. 
They will say that their hunting condi- 
tions and mine are different. I grant that. 
The conditions of Eastern and Western 
hunting will always be different, so will 
the rifles used by the hunters. The bolt 
type has points that are hard to beat. I 
do not say, do away with it. I am only 
stating that many of us do not care for 
it and would like something else, far re- 
moved from the military model. 

We still have many of the old school 
of hunters that prefer a lever or a pump 
rifle. The cartridges for these rifles are 
now obsolete; they do not compare with 
the .30-'06. Give us a good pump that 
will handle this cartridge. The left-handed 
man, the westerner, and the old time 
pump gun shooter will want it. 

I am all for the bolt action rifle under 
certain conditions, they have their place 
and demand. I may be old fashioned, or 
I may be a crank, but I think many of us 
old fogies can still see well enough to 
shoot a good pump action .30-’06. 

P. S. Ask a duck hunter 
would like to have a nice bolt action shot 
gun. Ask him—and I hope he doesn’t kill 
you. 


New Tips From An Oldtimer 
By R. Horace Grigg 


FTEN when I read an inquiry in 
O your good magazine sent in by some 

chap seeking advice about the right 
kind of rifle, revolver, pistol or shotgun, 
I realize how difficult it is for anyone to 
frame the correct answer. However, in 
most cases those answers hit the bull’s- 
eye, because they are written by one with 
the experience to draw from and the per- 
son making the inquiry gets an answer 
full of sound practical advice. 

Reading some of these inquiries is re- 
sponsible for the following rambling chat- 
ter on the general subject of guns—various 
kinds of guns I have known and loved, as 
well as my reactions to numerous expe- 
riences with them. 

In my opinion, there are many men trying 
to handle guns not at all suited to them. 
I well remember as a lad, trying to lug 
around a heavy 10-gauge shotgun all day 
in the field. As I look back 25 or more 
years I can plainly see how much better 


it would have been had I used a light 16 | 
One of the reasons I | 


or 20-gauge gun. 
did not, I guess, was because I had a fine 
10-gauge Parker handed down to me and 
was so proud in its possession that I did 
not give any thought to its weight or to 
the fact that possibly with a gun I could 
easily handle my progress as a gunner 
would be more rapid. Too many men to- 
day are handicapped the same way I then 
was, trying to learn to be a good shot 
with a gun too heavy for them to properly 
swing. 


I carry my little 20-gauge Fox. I am not 


as husky as I once was, but the point is | 
this: is it not foolish for a man weighing | 


145 pounds or thereabout, to pack a 9 
pound gun all day? It is. Of course he 
can do it, I did it for years, but I have 
since learned that I can have a better day’s 
sport, kill more birds, and last but not 
least, come in feeling fit at the end of the 
day instead of all in, if I carry a gun 
that I can easily handle. 

This same dope goes for rifles and re- 


toes, or | 


how he | 


My experience has been that I | 
can enjoy a much better day’s sport when | 
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Only with the Browning 
do you get these 
6 Exclusive Features 


You naturally want the best when you buy an automatic shot- 

gun. And itis only natural that you will want a gun incor- 

porating all the good features of automatics. You get these 
: in the Browning and in addition 6 features which you 
fa «jill find only in the Browning, designed by John M. 
Browning, of world-wide fame, whose arms, mili- 
tary and sporting, are pace setters the country over, 


JROWNING 
‘\ Clutomatic Shotguns V 


ES, First, 

















you have your choice of a 12 or 16 
























| gauge automatic. The Browning Auto- Exacting 

matic 16 is the only 16 gauge auto- _e 

| matic shotgun on the market. Testing Methods 
Then you have the advantage of with Heavy Loads 


lighter weight, because of design 
and careful selection of mater- 
ials. The Browning 12 gauge 
is nearly one pound lighter 
than any other automatic 
shotgun, except, of 
course, the Browning 
16 gauge. 


Every barrel, before it i 
finished, is not only tested 
by exacting standards in ou 
factory but is twice sent to the 

government Proof House in 
Belgium and tested with loads at 
least twice as heavy as will ever 
be used in it again. The exclusive 
feature of the magazine cut-out per 
mits you to empty the chamber with 
out disturbing shells in the magazine 

by a simple flip of the finger. The 

/ forged barrel guide ring is not riveted 

/ or brazed to the barrel as in other guns 

/ but is forged in one piece with the barrel, 

/ more expensive, butga better method. 





Chere is no possibility of shells jamming 
with the double extractors. 
By the use of an improved safety device, it 


is impossible to fire a Browning unless you 
intend to, a valuable feature. 

Greater shooting comfort is assured by the shoch 
absorber, which ‘takes the brunt of the 
Extra barrels, interchange able, give 

otf two or three guns in one. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Founded Me, OGDEN, UT AH 
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rowning 
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BROW NING 1 catalog 0” 
Ogden, {yout illustrates No oblig 
s ( : gulls. 
Pleas? aautomé atic Shots 
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HOFFMAN ARMS | 


| Sole Makers 
| F. L. HOFFMAN and J. WRIGHT | 





ALPINE “A” 


Manufacturers of single, double, Over- | 
| Under trap guns; Hoffman rifles in all | 
| calibres from .22 to .505; double barreled | 
| rifles in all calibres. We make a specialty | 
of high grade repairing on best English | 





| made guns, Ejector and single trigger | 
work, restocking, reboring, rebarreling | 
rifles of all calibres and makes. Sights, 


sighting and telescopic sight mounting with 
our own telescope mount which is the last 
work in this line. All genuine Hoffman 
arms bear our signature. Address 


HOFFMAN & WRIGHT 
| Gun and Rifle Makers 
P. O. Box 87 Ardmore, Okla. 





8x27 
Compare this with others before 


purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street mver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Im porter— Manufacturer 
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lefever 


A NATIVE of 

the Soudan with 

wild guinea fowl 

shot with a 
Lefever. 

The Reli- 

able Le- 

fever is 

sold 

and 

used all 

over the 

4 globe. Always 

dependable. 

“Who Ever Saw 

ABroken Lefever?” 


Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 
Send for Folder. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
Box 14 Ithaca, N.Y. 














Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 
AND HERE’S THE 
rs ’ : 

Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals, 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER, We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Reme 
ington Sportsman’s Knife, 
The Name 
“Remington 
on the blade és 
your guarantee 
of quality 


HUNTING 
FISHING 































‘Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today W 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass 
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NOSKE’S 
FIELDSCOPE 


and SEE 


the difference 
Can be attached to all makes of rifles 


R. NOSKE, 


752 Highway, San Carlos,Cal. 





H. & R. New Target 
Models New impROvED 
TRAPPER] Very accurate, Shoots .22 short 
6 INCH long and long rifle cartridges; 7 
shot double action; blued steel: gold 8 25 
eight: large checkered walnut grip e 
HUNTER=-10 inch barrel, same as above,... $9.25 
SPECIAL olga Ti? Frame; break opentype .... . $12.50 
s' 10 inch $1.50 | 









Fine Leather Holsters, Ginch $1. 
$1.00 deposit required on C.O.D’s. Send for Catalog 
Franklin Sporting Goods Co. Box 8B,Ampere,N.J. 
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volvers too. Not so much on the weight 
as on the recoil. The best of us will 
flinch—we may not think we do—but we 


| do just the same, and this has a very 
| bad effect upon our aim in direct propor- 


tion to how much we flinch. Again I 
will quote from experience. I shot a .45- 
90 H. V. Winchester a great deal some 
years ago, then a .33 Special and later a 
.30-'06 Springfield. When I bought a little 
.22 Hi Power Savage back in 1915 I 
learned several things: the recoil was not 
noticeable, and I found that I really could 
hold more closely on game as well as tar- 
get. Ever try snapping an empty rifle at 
a mark? Does it not seem very easy to 
hold an empty rifle on a mark and let the 
hammer fall? Then so different with a 
big load in the gun! Old Man Flinch is 
the reason. 

After shooting the kicking mules re- 
ferred to above, I found that shooting 
that little .22 Hi Power Savage was much 
the same as snapping an empty rifle, and I 
was agreeably surprised to find that I 
could do better shooting than I had ever 
hoped to do, resulting in clean kills, much 
higher averages for the day, and a feeling 
of confidence in being able to hit anything 
I wanted to shoot at. I must confess that 
I have been looked upon with suspicion 
by guides and fellow sportsmen when 
have taken that little rifle in the woods. 
Such remarks as “What are you aiming 
to do with that contraption,” or, “Say, 
don’t take that thing in with you, I have 
an old .38-55 Winchester I will let you 
have,” “If you want to waste your chances 
to get a head by taking that toy along, it’s 
your own fault,” etc. But when we 
came out there was no kicking about 
the “toy.” The little gun had as usual 
killed as much as his bigger brothers had. 


DO NOT advise everybody to shoot a 

.22 Hi Power in the woods—not at all. 
What I do say is, shoot a gun you can 
properly handle, and you will make cleaner 
kills and have less game get away to die 
a slow and painful death. Take into con- 
sideration your flinch and your physique. 
Try it out, it works. 

While in the mood to hand out ideas 
which may or may not be of interest, let 
me tell about what I found an interesting 
way to put mpre fun in pistol shooting. 
Years ago I grew bored with shooting at 
the regulation 20-yard target—who hasn't? 
While talking to a friend who had charge 
of a large plant, I noticed a large number 
of “dead” electric light bulbs packed in 
old baskets. In reply to my question as 
to what he did with them, he told me 
they were thrown on the dump. Those 
bulbs never saw the dump, they went in 
my car, and I cleaned them off and gave 
them a coat of flat white, and took a 
bunch of them to a swift stream where 
I often went for pistol practice. Those 
bulbs put a new interest in the game for 
me and several of my friends. They 
make the best targets I have ever used, 
they float high and present a fine mark. 
Used on swift, rough water they give 
you some fancy shooting. They can be 
used on still water or swift, as you like. 
Another way we do it is to dump a dozen 
or so overboard from the stern of a mov- 
ing motorboat; the moving boat and the 
bobbing water make it a real snappy piece 
of work, and we have a free-for-all. I 
use a Colt .22 automatic pistol for this 
work, and suggest you have a number of 
loaded clips handy, as you will need them. 


| It is a great game for the cartridge manu- 


facturers. If you would like to try this 


sort of shooting I suggest that you find 
a chap who has an electric sign, the larger 
the better. The 15-watt bulbs used in elec- 
tric signs are not returnable, they measure 





a shade over 2 inches in diameter and make 
the best targets ever. Painted white for 
the water and bright red or black for snow 
or sand they will give you a great deal of 
fun. These targets will put new pep in 
any kind of target shooting, and are well 
worth the trouble to collect and paint. 

By shooting at a very small mark you 
can more rapidly improve your ability, you 
will instinctively draw a finer bead, and 
take more care in holding your breath as 
you squeeze the ‘trigger. In shooting at 
game I make it a practice to see only a 
spot on the animal, forgetting the rest of 
him, and by considering this spot a mark, 
it is surprising how easy it is to make a 
clean kill. 

As a novelty, another pistol target which 
will furnish you with an added thrill, can 
be arranged as follows: Get some small 
torpedoes—the ones I use can be covered 
by a cent, all but the tail—tie a thread to 
the tail, and suspend before a white card. 
When you hit this target at say 15 yards 
and the thing explodes, you get a bit of 
variety to say the least. 

If more of the old-timers would take 
the trouble to divulge some of the things 
they have learned thru their experiences, 
I am sure a greater number of people than 
they guess would be deeply interested. 


Single Ball Loads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to 
several enquiries appearing in the recent 
numbers of your magazine regarding the 
use of cartridges loaded with single balls 
from a smooth bore shotgun, I am now 
enclosing herewith illustrations of a few 
types of bullets which may be used either 
from a full choke or a cylinder barrel. 

The Zeppelin, Brenneke, and Ideal bul- 
lets are all made in Germany, while Lethal, 
Destructor and Contractite are manufac- 
tured by Nobels of London. 

India and Burma being “one gun” coun- 
tries, and as most of the native gun license 
holders are not allowed to possess more 


_than one gun each, we generally used the 


smooth bore for shooting all kinds of 
game—from snipe to tiger. 

I hope that the above may be of some use 
to the American sportsmen who may wish 
to carry a few rounds of Ball cartridges 
for use in emergency against bear, moose 
and panther, while hunting for grouse, 
quail and prairie chicken. 

Burma. MaunGc THAUNG, 





New A. & A. Goods 


Chamber the Mannlicher-Schoenaur 
The Sequoia Importing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is announcing that they are ready to 
fill orders for the Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle, 
chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge. The rifle 
has 24-inch barrel and weighs 7%4 pounds. Mag- 
azine is of the rotary type and is guaranteed not 
to jam, which might happen with the Mauser or 
with the Springfield. Rifle holds six shots, five in 
the magazine and one in the barrel. Sights are 
three separate folding leaves the same as the 
Holland & Holland. Telescope sights may be 
had in 4x, 6x, or 8x as desired. Rifle has double 
set triggers. This rifle is known as the Mann- 

licher-Schoenauer De Luxe model.—Editor. 














The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 

The Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War 
Dept., Washington, D. C., announces that thru 
the Bernica Arsenal, he is now prepared to tap 
the Receiver of the Russian rifle for Lyman No. 
36 Receiver sight. This peep sight is made 
especially for the Russian rifle and will add a 
good deal to its effectiveness on game or in target 
work. 
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Ar NS and 
eAmmunition 
Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 


[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 





Colt, Luger or Mauser? 

To settle a dispute, will you please answer the 
following questions? We have had several argu- 
ments as to the relative merits of the Colt, Luger 
and Mauser automatic pistols. Which, in your 
opinion, is the best of the three and would you 
point out the merits of each over the other? 
Is the Luger or Mauser standard German equip- 
ment now? I like your department very much, 
and in the June issue found interest in the article 
about boat tail bullets. Are these manufactured 
in sporting loads for the .30-06, say 180-grain 
bullet ?——Geo. W. Huggins, II, Mo. 

Answer.—In my opinion the best gun of the 
lot is the Colt .45 Gov’t. Then comes the Luger. 
Or if you intended to use the Luger with long 
barrel and a stock on it that made a shoulder 
gun of the arm, it would come first. I do not 
know what the German army uses now in the 
way of pistols—might use both. Boat tail bullets 
as described are made by the Government, but 
they are also made in 180 grain by the Western 
Cartridge Company, caliber .30-06—other calibers 
as well.—Editor. 


Target-Shooting Pistols 
Which of the Stevens pistols, the model 35 
offhand with 6-inch barrel, the model 35  off- 
hand with 8-inch barrel, and the model 10 
target, would you recommend to be used about 
60 per cent for informal target shooting and 40 
per cent for small game and vermin? What re- 








sults could be expected from these guns using 
B. B. and C. B. caps on indoor targets at | 


ranges of from 10 to 20 feet? I realize that | 


one cannot get as much gun for $15 as one can 
get for $30, but do these guns compare at all 
favorably with the more expensive Colt’s, and 


S. & W. single-shot pistols, for ease of holding or | 


balance and accuracy? Will you recommend one 
or more reduced loads for the .45-caliber New 
Service Colt revolver? Could I use a round 
ball with a light powder charge in this gun satis- 
factorily?’—O. B. Ray, New Mex. 

Answer.—I’d take the Model 35 with 8-inch 
barrel for general knockabout shooting. The re- 
sult I should expect from the use of B. B. and 
C. B. caps would be a ruined gun thru _ pit- 
ting, no matter how carefully the pistol was 
cleaned. These pistols are so nearly equal to 
the finer guns that until you get into the expert 
class you won’t notice much difference. Mattern 


gives the charge, with .210-grain bullet, as 6 | 
grains Du Pont No. 5, 8 grains No. 80, or 4.7 


grains Bullseye. Round bullets can be used, but 
are troublesome and I doubt if they are satisfac- 
tory to many.—Editor. 


The .22 Winchester Model 52 

I have been reading Outdoor Life & Recre- 
ation for about six months and have learned more 
about guns than I thought existed. I am interested 
in .22-caliber rifles mostly. I would like a few 
pointers on rifles and cartridges. I want to do 
target shooting as well as setting shots at crows 
and rabbits, but mostly target work. Now for 
the questions. Would you advise a Marlin lever 
action or Stevens ideal equipped with Lyman 
target sights or a Savage N. R. A. for my pur- 
pose? Or would the Winchester Model 52 be 
better? How do the sizes of the groups at 100 
yards made by the Winchester 52 and Savage N. 
R. A. compare, by machine rest or in the hands 
of an expert? Is it true that a rifle will shoot 
one make of ammunition better than others? Are 
the Peters Rustless long rifle N. R. A. improved 
semi-smokeless, and the Remington Kleanbore 





Lesmok cartridges as accurate for 100-yard 
target work as the Tack-Hole and Palma cart- | 
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In Another Month 


THEY'LL Be Comin’ South 
Bring ’em down with an 


| a C. Smith Gun 


Game & Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


HEY”’ are the host of wildfowl—following warmer weather. 
They fly fast—and high, or weave through the rushes like 
| ghosts. 

You need a good gun to get your man-wise bird these days. 

And L. C. Smith Guns are good guns, proven on all kinds of 
shooting—from ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf. The Field 
Grade, illustrated here, retails at $40.00. Your dealer will be 
glad to show it to you. He has other L. C. Smith models, too 
If not, write for descriptive booklet H-44. 








HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the last Grand American 
































RYO SELey | cranp 


LEATHER CANVAS GOODS NEW 
POLICE EQUIPMENT ETC. 


TRUFIT “Quick Draw” = German Luger (3 | 
ope slkces revolver he ia Automatics $ 2" 50 






right position (not straight up 


and down) for lightning — Say, ’ 9. Shot. SPECL Ay 


“Quick Draw” across 


body, from the left. with P right hand. YW 30-CALIBER 
TRUFIT “Safety Strap” \ 





New German Ortgies .25 Automati 

Made to fi et model of pistol. a 
ae oil geese leather: will not ride up. New Remington .380 Automatic... ee 
Give model, Calibre, and length of barrel, New Savage Automatic .32 Cal. Se 

in ordering. | | New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Small Frame Revolvers . ....§2.00 Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel. 2750 
Millitary and Police ..--$2.50 New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 18.00 

Large Frame $3.00 New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
AUDLEY.Patent Positive Lock | -32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel. . 27.50 
Holster $2.25 up New H. & R..410 S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 

Write for folder—Holsters and Police Goods .44 Smith & Wesson, Special Biue finish 
(iS, ‘gl °C eee 36.75 


New Genuine German Luger pre- war, 


H.:-D. FOLSOM ARMS Co. || double safety grip, .30-cal., 4inch 27.50 


314 BROADWAY. NEW YORK SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 





Col. Whelan says “he will invariably choose the 7 power 


Mirakel when compared with standard 6 and 8 power glasses.” | Samnen Lage 20 Col ee eeenee " Lp 
SS « aes 

\RAKE Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic. 22.50 

is rs 4 Colt’s .25 Automatic... SO . 10.50 

pity Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic... « Soe 

Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. Army Spec... 20.00 





. . P Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break . 17.50 
The new 7-power Mirakel weighs S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police... 22.50 





oray pocket or ladien base i | | S. & W. :32-20 or .38 Pocket Model... 17.50 
A wonderful high-grade Winchester .25-20 Rifle : . 20.00 
Prism Binocular ...... 
' WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
H idt N ‘“*Dialyt’’—6 x 30—13 o0z.............4- 58 
Zeles Wide Angle *‘Deltrentis”—6x30....... 2.22... $e AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Ff renee te a Binoc omy sane, SS 0Z. prism. ... ~ $3850 
rt an’s, Floatir i: Sin Sa 
Greplinder eet nee high a... eeaece . .$200 -30-cal Luger, per 100 
Fiala Sleeping Bag—Scientifically Correct—Warm 9 mm. Luger, per 100... 
jim Vege Ge my ee a for Outdecr Mesping , .32-cal. Automatic, per 100 
‘“‘Llama’”’ Wool Bag 8 P oes 8 i 
Canoe Sponsons:; Portable, Adjustable: pair.........-. $10 -25-cal. Automatic, per 100 


N Write for Pres Cote“ Willship all goods C. O. D. with goiiege 
FIALA OUTFITS 25 Warren St. N. Y. City of examination on deposit of $1.00 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ARNOLD WOLFF 


You can’t Afford to Miss It. $1 postpaid. : 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 


Denver, Colo. 
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GREAT SPORT—iixix< 


This fascinating magazine crammed full of hunting, fishing and 
camping stories and pictures will give you the right dope about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. And here’s a Combination Rod and Reel for casting, trolling and still 
fishing, with ferrules, line guides and offset crystal agate top, double grip handle of 
latest offset design and free running aluminum reel with ventilated spool so that 
line can dry. This fishing outfit can be 
carried in your grip or underneath your 
auto seat and assembled in a jiffy when 
you find the right spot to fish., 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you this Combination Rod and Reel, postage prepaid, 
and National Sportsman for $ whole year, 12 big issues. 


T a5 
Flip this ad and mail today with cash, stamps or money order to 


F Oo R Oo NL x National Sportsman Magazine, 277 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
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Another Opportunity—Genuine “‘Bufialo-Newton’’ Rifles 


$ 95 
teelaeniitiaiienteen tl 
These guns are genuine, bre and ne Ww, 


Reg. Price $60 
manufactured at New Haven, Conn. — .256-.30-.3 8 


Calibres and .30 U. S.G. Cal.; barre Is 24-in. ordnance steak: double set trigger; walnut 
stock, checkered istol gripand fore “arm; take-down. Ammunition: soft point, any calibre, $9.50 
per 100. Those ae were unable to obtain one of these rifles on our previous offer, have another 
chance NOW—the quantity is limited. Send your orders TODAY, Satisfaction or Money-back. 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO., 88 Chambers St., New York 


6° StopUsingaTruss 


FREE—Trial Plapao—FREE 


| STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico applicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distended muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring attached—cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or press against the pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves at home without hin- 
drance from work—most obstinate cases conquered. Soft as 
velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold 
Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is natural, so 


no subsequent use for truss, We prove 

it by sending Trial of PLAPAO betel mr rR t E 
Send your name and address Boneh to 

PLAPAO CO. 99 Stuart Bide. St. Louis, Mo. 
Return mailwill bring Free Trial PLAPAO 





















38 OR 32 CAL. 


Target Practice 
Revolver. Greatest Price-Cut in 
History. Formerly $12. Blue steel, 
rified barrel, checkered grip. Best 
Sor Trapping Hunting and Target 
Le ny A Fully Guaranteed Gun. 

6-shot, ones pass accurate, powerful, hard hitter. 
Send No oney Pay to expressman on delivery 
only $6.45 plus very reasonable express charges. 
Jenkins Co, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 84G8 





















Ruptured 38 Years = QB 
Is This a Miracle? | | age ) TO LEARN 


8 ® ] ° mius of Rudy 
A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve—Thirty-Eight | \ rortafgareatent mazophoniaty and 
Years of Pain and Discomfort—Now Bef band instruments, created this su. 
eyo So D gaty paso into low honed Vor he 
HE experience of thousands — seat sucecuay Srnec sactheeit 
» »! y ‘egisters ou learn easier, fas! . 
that this man’s se is not a miracle er nee 


For a new kind of support known as 
Magic Dot” is now sealing ruptures, 


often of many years’ standing, Cum- ~ Holton 


SAXOPHONES 


bersome pads, springs and straps that Other features ineindg liver braced 
often prevent a cure are done away with, kets, lon — 

aa ogy Be Si . ‘a / Wi 
Instead, a light, fle sh- -soft padlet. that ac- f cheat Vice et ats 

se me ¢ > / Bs ow 
tually ‘‘breathes air airy sob you to run,  & *pighs ine ons be" FRANK Hol 
jump and exercise without fear. Users re- i 48 Church Street 
TQ > > rE ry j i i 

port they have forgotten they are we aring F Write for Details of FREE 10-Day Loan 





it, since Magic Dot weighs only 1-25th 
ounce. The inventor will now send it to 


your home without putting you under 

obligation to wear it. See it first, _ n ~ THEMINDS AND MANNERS OF 
le. Mail -diatel r de- 

cide. ail coupon immediately —_ WILD ANIMALS 


tails of this astonishing no-risk 














We'll send also an illustrated description By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
and a clever free sample of Airtex. No Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
obligation. Address a pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 

aid. 
——=-NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE——: No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
| 5551 Clay St., STEUBENVILLE, OHIO | need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
| Without obligation send illustrated description | For many years he has been recognized as 
| of Magic Dot and Free sample of Airtex. | America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The follow- 
[pee eee ee eee a he) ee Is CAS See ing chapter titles suggest the contents of 
| | the book: The Language of Animals, The 
| ADOT O88 -ovcorcoreceovescoreseesnnererevennennenonsennsnconseresensonceeseseoes | Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest 
’ Minds Among Animals, The Mental Status 
| City... ‘Sskak Aides ae renege Reply) . | = the Orang-Utan, The Mind hg oe _— 
en + oe Se phant, The Mental and Mora raits o 
“7 ae r - ’ Bears, The Mental Traits of Birds, The 
ALL ABOUT | AIREDALES Wisdom of the Serpent, The Training of 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, 
The best seller” of all Airedale books, Every Airedale The Laws of the Flocks and Herds, Fear 
re Pees at Frac arrenee,, Mlusyatet: || as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among Wild 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and Crime. 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. Order now from 
Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 








ridges are? About how much difference, if any, 
in group size? Is it necessary to clean the bar- 
rel with solvent or hot water as of old or will 
dry rags do, since the improvement in ammuni- 
tion? Or should one leave the slight residue in 
barrel to prevent rusting?—Theo. McBratney, 

Kansas, 

Answer.—The Winchester 52 is the finest shoot- 
ing .22-caliber rifle I have ever seen, and one 
of the finest-shooting rifles that I have ever seen 
at 100 yards in any caliber. 

The first target that I ever saw shot with my 
gun placed all the shots in the 10 ring, 2 
inches across at 100 yards, and the group meas- 
ured only 1% inches. It came to me when I 
saw that done with iron sights that this was the 
best shooting rifle of its kind in the world, and 
I believe that yet. There is a Springfield .22 
made by the government which is said to be 
just as good, but I do not know it. 

The difference in these .22 rimfire rifles ap- 
pears to be in the chambering. The Winchester 
52 is chambered so accurately that the bullet al- 
ways lies in precise line with the bore, the bul- 
let just touching the rifling. It then takes off 
in direct line with no tendency to tip or jam as it 
starts. Then the bolt breeches up the cartridge 
perfectly so that it is held in one fixed and un- 
changing position to take the blow of the firing 
pin. This makes quite a difference, because uni- 
formity of ignition depends upon the cartridge 
getting precisely the same blow every time. If, 
because of being loosely held, the shell gets a 
harder blow at one time than it does with the 
next shot, the varying primer strength due to 
this cause will develop vertical variation, that is 
the group will be up and down on the target. 

I once thought that there was no reason why a 
good single-shot shouldn’t shoot just as accurate- 
ly as one of these bolt-action rifles. I thought 
that the cartridge could be pressed home with 
equal uniformity by the breech block. It has 
been done too, by such men as Pope and Peter- 
son, but the factories just don’t do it. 

“You will see that if the chambering and the 
breeching up of the shell is such a vital factor, 
the ordinary repeating rifle with loose chamber- 
ing and the cartridge jammed home at lightning 
speed are not going to be able to compete with 
sucha special rifle as the Winchester 52. 

There are good rifles, however, aside from the 
52, not quite so good as that gun, but for pur- 
poses other than fine target work serving just 
as well. Of these you have mentioned two in the 
Savage N. R. A. and the Stevens Ideal 414, 
They will shoot into not worse than a 2%4-inch 
circle at 100 yards and may do better than that. 
The Marlin 39 would appeal to any hunter who 
likes to do quick and accurate shooting, That 
gun has the dainty balance of a fine shotgun, and 
where the aim is half instinctive, that is the shot 
pulled the instant the mark is covered and that 
mark covered fast, there is nothing to equal this 
rifle that I know of. I once tried that gun with- 
out sights front or rear and found that I could 
do very fair shooting with it just from the fit 
of the arm to my cheek. For fine target work it 
will not compare with the heavy 52 Winchester, 
however. 

It is quite true that rifles have to be fitted with 
one particular cartridge which they seem to take 
to more aptly than any other. Nobody has been 
able to foresee which make of ammunition that 
will be. The only chance is to cut and try, with 
of course a scope sight then being a big ad- 
vantage since faults of the shooter and faults 
of the aim readily become analyzed. I’d as soon 
expect accuracy from Kleanbore as anything made. 
You might find a more accurate cartridge for 
the particular rifle that you happened to own and 
you might not. 

I shot a Remington rifle a year with Klean- 
bore cartridges and never cleaned it. It came 
out in perfect shape, in better shape I believe 
than if I had cleaned it every night. For fine 
target work it might be necessary to run a 
Marble rifle cleaning brush thru the bore at 
intervals to remove any deposit of lead that might 
form. I do not know that this is required but 
I’d do it myself with a Winchester 52. I think 
the residue from Kleanbore cartridges actually 
acts as a protection to the bore.—Editor. 


405 Winchester 

I really have felt a little bit uneasy as to 
whether there might be a possibility that the 
Newton rifle, on account of the heavy powder 
load, might explode and that was my reason for 
taking the question up with you. I haven’t shot 
this rifle nearly as much as I have my .405 
Winchester because I have always used a lever- 
action rifle and I thought possibly I might get 
























| |Colt Pistol Sale 


WHILE THEY LAST 
$17.75 


A limited number of .38 Special 4 inch barrel, 
E4 Police Positive Colt double action pistols, guate 
| anteed in new condition with walnut checkered 
| grips bearing late Colt’s medallion. Suitable for 
jo ‘ket, holster er car, and a fine gun for general use. 


SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON 
AND SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 


New .380 cal. Remington automatic, 

8 shots $12.75 
New .32 and .380 Savage automatic..$12.75 
NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $12.50 


a 


| hese guns are break open models, auto- 
| 
| 















matic shell ejectors, double action, 7 shot. 
Checked walnut grip, gold front sight. Six 
| inch blued steel barrel for “Shur Shot” 
| shooting. Shoots 22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. Weight 23 ounces. 


ie REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.75—6 Inch Barrel 
: New Mausers and Ortgies While They Last 

.32 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00. .25 Ort- | 

gies automatic, 7 shots, $8.50. .32 or .380 | 

| Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00. 

Send $2.00 with any gun order, and we will 











=| send it C. O. D. for the balance, subject to 
E examination. Express shipments only 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 
1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado | 

















| | 
POWER 50:5 


SP AND NIGHT LENSES 
zzz UIFETIME SERVICE 






A powerful and ac- 
curate precision in- 
renee at an un- 


| 
price. 

MAN FIELD GLASSES | 
| Many thousands of lovers of he great outdoors use and 

| Swear by ular field glas: 

| 






| , Made A to strict specifications of military engineers. 
| Sold PY pogeting. ‘oods, optical and camera supply stores in 
. 8. “Canada or sent = on receipt of check 


antee means full 
4 cash refund itt not pT 
s Expert repairs on alas Write 
WIFT & AND RSON, Inc. 
peareest Importers o| of Field Glasses in Aesoricn 


96 F i St ress Dept. r Scott | 
Boston, t MASS. ORONTO CANADA | 
Sinutors tor HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 
HENSOLDT catalo showing improved DIALYT 
___ PRISM _BIh Noe Liars sent on request 


pon cdes 





























| THE HUNTER | 


Fixed Scope—Rigid Mount 
Light Weight, Smooth outline 
No Projections, No Springs 


BELDING & MULL 


Write for circular 











821 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 
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| bolt action. 





| pared with the double gun. 
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more or less confused in case of an emergency 
where it was necessary for me to act quickly and 
undertake to use a lever motion instead of a 
I can stand the kick pretty well of 
the Newton rifle especially if I am shooting game, 
but when it comes to shooting at a mark this is 
a different proposition. I never have shot the 
-35 Newton at a moose as I have not had it as 
long as I have had my .405 Winchester, and I 
think the .405 Winchester for close shooting 
an ideal gun for Where I have hunted 
moose has been up in the Algoma District east 
of Lake Superior and that all, or 
all, woods shooting, and it not 
shoot as a rule over 100 yards 
not over 50.—B. F. Hall, Mich. 

Answer.---I note your recent letter. I doubt if 
you can find anything better than the old .405 
Winchester for shooting moose up to 100 yards. 
The rifle is very deadly at the distance, on moose 
or any other American game, and it is certainly 


is 
moose, 
1S practically 
to 
sometimes 


is necessary 


and 


faster than any bolt action. Matter of fact, the 
only reason [ prefer the bolt action in any cali- 
ber in which either action can be used is that 


the bolt action permits me to handload ammunition 
which the lever does not. When cases expand 
the lever won’t handle them and the bolt will. 
If a lever could be had with the camming action 
of the bolt in driving home and extracting shells, 
that would be great, but we will never get it.— 


Editor. 





28 or 30-Inch Barrel 
In purchasing a Browning 16-gauge automatic 


shotgun would you advise me to get the 28 or 30- 
inch barrel? Will the added 2 inches of bar- 
rel length give enough more velocity (both bar- 
rels choke bored) and penetration to justify the 
added weight and slower swing of the gun?— 
Haslett B. Leigh, Idaho. 

Answer.—Get the gun with 28-inch  bar- 
rels. This length will shoot just as hard and 
balance better. The added 2 inches of the 30- 
inch barrel will add no noticeable velocity. The 
action of an automatic is so long that the 30- 
inch barrels give the gun an appearance of 
undue length, particularly in 16-gauge, as com- 


Barrels are some- 
times desired of great length, maybe 32 inches, 
but this is mostly to obtain sighting radius, and 
the 28-inch barrel is amply long when placed on 
an automatic action. I have shot the gun with 
26 and 28-inch barrels and wouldn’t want it 
with longer than the latter.—FEditor. 


The .600 “Gibbs” 

page 100 of the June issue of Outdoor 
Life, S. M. Melton of Texas asks about the 
most powerful rifle made. Your answer states 
that this honor is held by the .650 Gibbs. Inas- 
much as I am interested in heavy artillery, I 
would appreciate a description of the arm. I 
presume that this is a double express, as the .505 
Gibbs is generally considered as the most power- 
ful magazine rifle. What are the ballistics of 
the .650? I would like figures on both the Cordite 
and American powders, if such are available. 
Have you ever fired one of the .650s? If so, 
how does the recoil compare with the .505 or the 
.30-06 Springfield? It is a big plenty, if any 
more than the .505.—E. M. Hoskinson, Nebr. 

Answer.—I noticed the answer you have refer- 
ence to as published in Outdoor Life. It is an 
error, either on the part of the stenographer to 
whom I was obliged to dictate while my hand 
was out of commission, or it is an error in type. 
The rifle is a .600, not .650, and not necessarily 
a Gibbs, being made by a number of makers in 
England, either in single shot or double rifle. 
The bullet weighs 900 grains, the velocity 2,000 

2,200 feet, the energy about 8,000 foot pounds; 
the recoil, I am told, is about 100 pounds. The 


On 


cartridge is loaded with Cordite, but I think 
would do as well with Du Pont No. 15 or 15%. 
The recoil of the Springfield is given at 16 


pounds, the recoil of the .505 is about 75 pounds, 
the recoil of the .600 has been given to me as 
100 pounds. Next thing to being mauled by an 
elephant would be shooting the .600 and being 
kicked by it. The .505 is liable to cripple a 
man if he shoots it in any position except off- 
hand so that he can fall down.—Editor. 


Cartridges for .22 Caliber 

I own a -caliber Winchester rifle that will 
not shoot ae except fhe long rifle cartridge. 
I have heard that this cartridge is more accur- 
ate than either the short or the long. Please 
advise me which is the most accurate of the three 
and if the long rifle bullet will hold up as far 
as the long, as they have the same amount of 
powder in each but the long rifle has a longer 
bullet.—Howell Fletcher, Fla. 








What do we mean by 


“Better 


than the best?” 


Just this: All raw silk used in 
U.S. bait casting and fly lines 
is better than that accepted as 
“best”? by the silk trade. We 
pay a premium on every pound 
we use in order to get the pick 
of on yield before the remainde or 
is released to the trade as “‘best.” 


Ask your dealer for our famous 


Japanoid 
Enamel Fly Line 


Secret pressure process makes the 
enamel an integral part of-our 
“Japanoid,” and all other fa- 
mous U. S. fly lines. But there’s 
no secret about the fact that the 
enamel of U. S. fly lines won’t 
crack, check, whiten or strip— 
for the enamel thoroughly im- 
pregnatesevery strand and braid 
of them! 


U-S-Lines 


U.S. LINE CO- 
Westfield, 


Mass, 


Write for 
free color 


booklet O 
















LEAN gun 
bores brightas new 
with Hoppe’s No. 9. Al- 
ways. No matter what 
ammunition you shoot. 
Safely removes all harm- 


your 


Send 10¢ in fyl fouling and prevents 
stamps for sam- Sat 
pleofNo.9 RUST. 


Use Hoppe’s Oil for all working 
parts—Hoppe’s Grease for rust 
prevention. Ask your dealer. Gun 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FASE TT 
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Answer.—The long rifle is much the more ac- 
curate of the three cartridges and you are in luck 
in having a rifle which will not shoot more than 
cartridge. Plenty of .22-caliber rifles 
shooting the three cartridges in 
The long rifle is not only the 
Editor. 


the one 
are ruined by 
the one chamber. 
most accurate but has the longest range.- 


The Chronograph 

In an article “‘Powder and Shooting” by C. G. 
Williams in the February, 1928, issue of Out- 
door Life & Recreation there is mentioned 
an instrument named the chronograph. Please 
tell me what kind of instrument it is and how it 
works.—Hibbard Waltz, N. Y. 

Answer.—I can hardly fully describe a chrono- 
graph. 

It is a device for measuring the speed at which 
a bullet or other missile travels. When the bul- 
let leaves the gun it cuts a wire, which sets the 
chronograph into action; having reached another 
point the missile cuts a second wire, which stops 
the chronograph from registering any further. 
It is something like a stop watch in action. You 
start the hand and after an interval stop it, 
which gives you the time over the course, what- 
ever it may be. When you have the time that it 
took a bullet to travel a certain distance it is 


easy to calculate its rate of speed.—Editor. 


Rifle for Alberta Big Game 

T am going to Alberta on a big game hunt for 
moose, deer, and bear, and I would like to know 
if the Winchester .30-30 or the Winchester .35-38 
would be all right for such a hunt. If these 
rifles are improper for some reason or other, 
please tell me the proper rifle to take.—Wellington 
Nordstrom, II. 

Answer.—The hest rifle«for you is the Win- 
chester Mod. 54 in .270, and about as good the 
same rifle in .30-’'06. The .30-30 lacks power but 
the .35 Winchester would do. It lacks the veloc- 
ity demanded, however, and is liable to overshoot 
or undershoot on long shots where the distance 
must be judged. You need a rifle which will 
shoot flat up to 300 yards, and hence my advice 
to procure the .270, which is our flattest shooting 
rifle, and at the same time is a deadly gun on 
game.—-Editor. 


Reloading .30-30 

T want to reload some .30-30 shells with plain 
lead bullet and a small load of black or smoke- 
less powder simply for playing around in the 
suburbs and perhaps for a rabbit or two, and 
mostly to feel the old gun without killing some- 
one in the next county. Please advise can I do 
this and if so to whom shall I go for instructions, 
bullet mold, etc.—Lynn H. Buck, N. Y 

Answer.—For loading that 30/30 with reduced 
charges, better get the Ideal Handbook, or one 
of the books issued by the Bond Manufacturing 
Company, or by Belding and Mull. Ideal Manu- 


facturing Company is at Middlefield, Conn. 
Belding and Mull, Philipsburg, Pa. Modern 
Bond Company, Wilmington, Del. The charge 


you want is 12 grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder 
and a solid lead bullet weighing 150 grains, 
velocity about 1400 feet. Any of the companies 
mentioned above can furnish you with bullets, 
bullet molds, and loading tools.—Editor. 


Cleaning Ivory Pistol Grips 

Please tell me what will take the spots out 
of ivory grips on my six-shooter. These are un- 
doubtedly oil from my hand, or the wiping-rag 
used in cleaning the gun. Someone said some- 
thing, one time, about acetone, and that may be 
what I need.—Howard M. Lewis, Mont. 

Answer.—Colonel Whelen says to wash off the 
ivory in alcohol, and then put the part out in the 
sun to dry and bleach. If the price is true 
ivory and not imitation it will come out per- 
fectly white.—Editor. 


The Springfield .22 

I would like answers to the following ques- 
tions concerning the .22-caliber Springfield rifle: 
1. What is length of barrel? 2. What is weight 
of rifle? 3. Is it lighter or heavier than the 
.30-caliber Springfield Sporter? I mean the bar- 
rel weight of each.—W. F. Baxter, Ohio. 

Answer.—Length of barrel of Springfield .22 
is 23 inches. The weight of the rifle is given as 
9 pounds. The weight of the Springfield Sporter 
is given at 9 pounds also, but I take it the .22 
is slightly heavier.—Editor. 
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Trap Notes 


Columbus, Nebr. 
NEBRASKA STATE SHOOT 

State Champion—Singles, C. L. Waggoner, 

200x200; Herman Richter, runner-up, 199x200. 
Women’s Champion—Mrs. U. Workman, 184x200. 
Professional Champion—K. M. Beegle, 195x200. 
Champion at Doubles—A. J. Olson, 47x50. 
Champion at Doubles, professional—K. M. Beegle, 

46x50. 
Handicap 

98x100. 
Handicap Professional Champion—J. J. Randall, 

23 yards, 98x100. 
All-Round Champion—J. 











Champion—A. E. Jacobs, 18 yards, 


A. Nelson, 338x350. 


All-Round Professional Champion—J. J. Ran- 
dall, 337x350. 
Waco, Texas 
WINNERS TEXAS STATE SHOOT 


Amateur Single Champion—Ed 
197x200; runner-up, E. F. 
ton, 196x200. 


Forsgard, Waco, 
Woodward, Hous- 


Amateur Doubles Champion—Phil R. Miller, 
Dallas, 94x50 pair. 
Amateur Handicap Champion—H. E. Wood- 
ward, Houston, 97x100, 24 yards. 
Women’s Champion—Mrs. N. V. Pillot, Hous- 
ton, 178x200. 
Amateur All-Around Champion-——E. F, Wood- 
ward, Houston, 381x400; runner-up, H. EF. 


Woodward, Houston, 379x400. 
Amateur High-Over-All—E. F. Woodward, Hous- 
ton, 674x700. 


Junior Champion—A. J. Ridder, Jr., San An- 
tonio, 91x100. 
Professional Singles Champion—W. M. Wickes, 


Houston, 194x200; 
Houston, 188x200. 

Professional Doubles Champion—W. 
Houston, 92x50 pairs. 

Professional Handicap Champion—C. F. 
bin, Dallas, 89x100, 22 yards. 

Professional All-Round Champion—W. M. 
Wickes, Houston, 367x400; runner-up, H. F. 
Ehler, San Antonio, 355x400. 


runner-up, A, L. Lagger, 
M. Wickes, 


McCub- 


Professional High-Over-All—W. M. Wickes, 
Houston, 651x700. 
Chicago, Il. 
WINNERS ILLINOIS STATE SHOOT 


First Day—Lincoln Park Introductory, 150 tar- 
gets, classes. 

High-Over-All—F. Ludington, 148. 

Class A—Guy V. Dering, 147. 

Class B—F. Ludington, 148. 

Class C—C. R. James, 140, on 
C. A. Turner. 

Class D—T. P. Green, 140. 


shoot-off with 


Doubles event—E. L. Hawkins and Frank 
Hughes, tie 47x50. Hawkins wins shoot-off, 
30x15 pairs to 27. 

High guns specialty race—J. A. Pope, C. W. 
Olney, C. G. Burmeister 99x100. 

Seconp Day—High guns in A. T. A. State 


handicap, E. L. Hawkins (non-resident) and 
Homer Clark, pro, 98x100, both 23 yards. 

Winner—L. C. Larson, 95x100 and 25x25 on 
shoot-off with J. Q. Paddock (23). 

Tuirp Day—Winner, W. A. T. A. State singles 
championship, Frank Hughes, 197x200. W. A. 
T. A. State handicap, C. R. James and W. A. 
Stephenson, tie on 97, Stephenson wins shoot- 
off. Doubles, W. A. T. A., C. R. Seelig, 48x50. 

Fourth Day—A. T. A. State championship, 
Ralph Rosenstiel, 197x200. Doubles, C. R. 
James, 48x50. All-Round championship, Frank 
Hughes, 336x350. 





San Francisco, Calif. 

Four shooters tied for high honors at the 
Golden Gate Gun Club’s practice shoot May 27 
—H. R. Basford, Peter Hansen, E. Hammond 
and W. D. Heryford—each breaking 49x50 tar- 
gets. In the Tower Event Fred Heider, Fred 
Berry and H. R. Basford tied with 25 straight. 
Ed Hammond broke 46x50 birds in the doubles 
event to carry away high gun honors. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scores at the monthly shoot of the Clearview 
Gun Club on May 26 ran very good and to 
Harry Roberts went the high honors of the day 
when he broke his 50 targets straight. Dr. 
James Godfrey and Fred Ulmer both broke 46 


out of their quota, shoot-off to be held next club 
shoot. President B. F. Thomas and Patman 
each broke 42 to lead the B class men, Milton 
Mecutchin and Harry Fisher being right after 
them with 41 breaks each. Mrs. J. M. Godfrey 
shot a fine race in Class C and landed the prize 
38 to the good. She broke 19 at each trap. 
Davenport, with 37, was runner-up. The visitors’ 
trophy went to Lefever with no less than 47, 
C. L. Gross broke 45 for second award. 





Bristol, Tenn. 

E. C. King and Harry Sparger tied for first 
place on May 24 with 49 out of 50. In the 
shoot-off King broke 24 while Sparger broke 17, 
For second high gun K. M. Godsey, Dr. Joe 
Jones and F. P. Nininger tied with 45. Third 
high gun was Dr. Montgomery with 44. Most 
of the shooters shot some extras besides the regu- 
lar program of 50 targets. There were two new 
shooters out, Smith and English Baumgardner. 


Providence, R. I. 

At the Providence Gun Club’s registered shoot 
at Greenwood on Sunday, May 27, S. J. Has. 
lam, Attleboro, Mass., was high gun with 97x100; 
C. G. Boardman, Boston, and J. B. Tebo, Fisher- 
ville, second with 96; A. T. Sisson, Providence; 
W. B. Gardiner, Hartford, and E. C. Griffith, 
Providence, third with 95. L. H. Bradley, W. 
Ellis and R. E. Lanphear broke 94. In the 
50 target handicap A. T. Sisson, 21 yards, was 
high with 48; Dudley Shallcross, 21 yaras, sec- 
ond with 47; Wm. Durfee, 21, and Buck Mark, 
18, third with 45. In the doubles Dudley Snall- 
cross high with 43x50; A. T. Sisson and E. C. 
Griffith 41, and lL. H. Bradley 40. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 

A heavy fog and a hard wind made shooting 
at the Los Angeles Gun Club traps on May 27 
anything but easy. But A. J. Stauber and Lou 
Reed were in fine form and broke the program 
of 100 registered targets straight. J. E. Hatch 
was the runner-up with 99 out of the century, 
E. V. Minock and Don Morrison broke 98 each, 
Wm. Reid and Mrs. Groat accounted for 97 each. 
Mrs. Knight and L. B. Marsh scored 95x100. H. 
W. Armstrong and R. F. Wilson were close up 
with 94 each. Geo. Hamilton, of Two Rivers, 
Wis., and Fred Moody broke 93. In the 50 tar- 
get handicap Minock, from 23 yards; Morrison, 
from 22, and Mrs. Groat, from 20, were high 
with 46 each. Minock won in the shoot-off. 
Nordenholt and Moody were second with 45 each. 
The latter won in the shoot-off. Minock was high 
in the doubles with 46x50. Sanchez was the run- 
ner-up. <A. J. Stauber won the Fred Kimble 
trophy. The other trophy winners were: Marsh, 
Minock, Mrs. Groat, Moody, Mrs. Hill and John- 
son. 





‘Making a Man”’ of Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 25) 
while he was serving in the legislature urg- 
ing him to fight for truth and honesty and 
it refers to the early days as the “Viking 
days of the great West.” 
Willis, powerfully built, had been a child 
of the frontier. He had lived in the open 
and had knocked about from the Rio 
Grande to the Canadian border since boy- 
hood, doing a hundred things upon which 
the law and civilized man were supposed 
to look with disapproval. And to this man 
Roosevelt had said many times, “John Wil- 
lis, you have ridden unshod thru the world 
pretty long but I tell you there is no great- 
er fallacy on earth than the one expressed 
in the saying that ‘might makes right.’” 
But what of the dress suit? What has 
a dress suit to do with the lives of Willis 
and Roosevelt? The story has been widely 
published and varies in the telling. We 
shall relate it as Willis now gives it to us. 
At one time the people living along Milk 
River in Montana desired certain things 
done in the way of speeding up reclama- 
tion work in the valley and elected John 
Willis as delegate from the Glasgow terri- 
tory to accompany a delegation which was 
to call at the White House and if pos- 
sible secure an interview with President 
Roosevelt. Accordingly, taking his wife 
with him, Willis made the journey to 
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Washington to see what he might be able 
to do toward helping secure a satisfactory 


adjustment of the difficulties which had | 


arisen. Roosevelt was happy to see his 
friend and sent a formal invitation to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis to have dinner at 
the White House. He then extended a 
personal invitation. 


% OPE,” said Willis, “I can’t come in 
this outfit and I haven’t got a dress 
suit.” 


“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said the pres- | 


ident. “You'd be welcome at my table 
dressed in buckskin for that matter.” 

“I know that,” said Willis, “but I also 
know what’s proper even if I don’t always 
do the right thing. If you are going to 
take any horseback rides around here I 
might go along, but I guess I'll eat down 
here at the hashery where I am bunking.” 

There were times when Willis and 
Roosevelt dined at the same table in vari- 
ous places in Montana. Newspapers tell 
of a visit to Helena made by both of them 
in 1903. It seems great plans were made 
for the entertainment of the president. The 
Anaconda Standard of that time records 
how the train pulled in on time to the min- 
ute. It further relates how the first man 
to swing off the rear platform was a secret 
service man in a high silk hat and that he 
was followed by other attendants. Then 
follows an account of the president hav- 
ing been greeted by the governor, the 
mayor and other prominent men. 

“By the way,” said Roosevelt, “where is 
John Willis? I want to see John Willis. 
Does anyone know where he is? John 
Willis and I ‘fit?’ and bled together,” 
laughed he, “and I want to see him.” 

A little later a tall, sunburned westerner 
came into view and Roosevelt, clasping the 
hand of this man, cried: “Hello, John. 
John Willis, I’m glad to see you indeed. 
Aren’t you going to Butte with me, John?” 

And Willis did not again leave his side 
while he remained in Helena. He also ac- 
companied him to Butte. 

Another Helena visit is also recorded as 
having taken place some time later and 
in the list of those seated at the banquet 
table we find the name of John Willis. 
3ut the mfost interesting banquet story is 
that of a certain Butte banquet which took 
place “when men was men” and Roosevelt 
was present. It+is said that things were 
done in what was considered style in “them 
days,” and that a well-known western char- 
acter, Seth Bullock, was guard of honor 
for the president. It seems that Bullock 
held a sort of proprietary interest in the 
hero of San Juan. 

When the train arrived in Butte and 
Roosevelt shouted inquiry from the rear 
platform regarding the whereabouts of 
Jack Willis of Glasgow, Willis came for- 
ward. He was greeted by Roosevelt and 
persuaded to sit with the president and 
swap stories during the parade. The ban- 
quet was all that the West could ask for at 
that time. So much so that much of what 
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of time for the early shooting season. 








A Record Year for the 


FULTON GUN 


Built to Retail at $29.00 | 


In one short year Fulton Gun has taken its rightful place among the 
leaders of low-priced, high-quality shotguns, and it’s going higher. 

Do you have a gun that will shoot where you point—fast and with a | 
terrific smash—balance nicely for quick handling and stand a lot of abuse? | 
Unless you own a Fulton, you probably haven’t just the gun we mean. 

Go to your dealer now, ask to handle the Fulton and get yours in plenty 


If his stock hasn’t come in yet, write to us for our descriptive Booklet H 80. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 














The man who knows Oil uses 


I} Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








World’s Standard’ Wood Decoys, all sizes, 
kinds and species. Also balance weights, 
anchors, live decoy halters. Catalog free. 


Makutchan R. B. Co., - Joliet, Ill. 














2 vu. S$. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Target, Air Pistols. *Springfields Restocked. *Expert 
Repairing. Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


Would have liked our FREE Catalog ‘*L”’ 
SEND FOR IT! 














took place did not find its way into the | 


newspapers. Ez 


_It is said that F. Augustus Heinze pre- 
sided at the head of the table as toast- 
master. To his right sat the president 
of the United States and next to him sat 
John Willis of Glasgow. Next to Heinze 
on the left sat Senator Carter and next 
to. Carter sat the guard, Bullock, who by 
this time was dry and somewhat disgusted. 
It is said that Roosevelt and Willis dis- 
cussed everything from Medora, South 
Dakota, to British Columbia and both of 
them seemed to enjoy it immensely. Bul- 
look remained gloomy. Finally the pres- 
ident spoke and then sat down and resumed 





his conversation with Willis. The speakers | 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerang, 22”; beautiful $1 75 
bent ash; with instructions- - - - -- 2 

LE. STEMMLER CO. (Dept.L QUEENS VILLAGE, N.Y. 
' Est. 1912. Dealers write for prises also 











Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 






KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 75 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work- s 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send — 
today for our Free 50 page illustrated ca’ of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cut! and Gov't goods. 
Satis customers all over the world. Terms cash. NoC. 0. D. 


Oth Street 


W. STOKES KIRK *5274.8; Nortn tot | 
FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 
$1.25 Postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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=" | Surf-Fishermen 


say that 3-in-One not only oils 
their reels exactly right, but 
prevents salt water and salt air 
from corroding the metal. 


e 
3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 
salt and fresh. The Sportsman's 
Oil for 33 years. Sold every- 
where. 


FREE: Sample and illus- 
© trated circulars. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York 


















Win the big event because they move the gun straight back 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 ag Sioux Falls. S. D. 









2) 25¢ to $10 Complete 
‘ST ).) Gliders—Tractors—Racers 
oo, Cabin Monoplanes 
AVIATORS HELMET CONSTRUCTION SETS 
Raw materials, blueprints, ever7thing nesded to, make your 


own m 
BROADFIELD AEROPLANE CO., HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Est. 1919—Dealers’ Inquiries Invi_ed 














JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PAps 


For For 
Rifles Shot- 
guns 


Easily attached to gun or rifle. From your 
One ply Black $1.50; Two Ply Black $2.00: Three 


Softest pad made. 

dealer or direct. 
ly Blac 50. Red Sponge Pads 50c extra per . More attractive 
Send for our we Fy! OMING’’ catalog. 


s . 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Hil. 
Largest manufacturers of recoil pads in the world 


Six Years With the Texas 
Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 2 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back is not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


on gun or rifle. 
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grew fervid, but Roosevelt remained in- 
terested in the man from Glasgow. 


a pnd everybody had been drinking to 
the health of the president and to 
everything else that offered an excuse and 
finally Bullock decided that a little shoot- 
ing was necessary. It remained for Sen- 
ator Carter to pacify the disgruntled guard, 
who insisted that there were certain parties 
present that “needed shootin’.” Out of re- 
spect for Carter’s speech which was now 
coming up, Bullock was prevailed upon to 
postpone the killing. It is also said that 
Carter managed to get Bullock’s gun and 
slip it to Heinze who sat upon it during 
the remainder of the evening. Thus was 
a national calamity narrowly averted. 

Roosevelt often took great pleasure in 
telling how, while visiting at the Willis 
home in Montana, John Willis had said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt, you are the same now 
as you used to be in the early days and 
the same as you were in the White House. 
You used to preach honesty until I got 
tired of it and thought you would too, but 
now since I am married and I have had 
the chance to think over all you have said 
to me I have come to believe it, too.” 

Another story Roosevelt liked to tell on 
Willis was that while on their first camp- 
ing trip together Roosevelt carried a cam- 
era and a black velvet tent for a dark room. 
He had asked Willis to help fix up the 
dark room, explaining that he was afraid 
to change the plates in daylight, when Wil- 
lis said, “H , give ’em to me. I ain't 
afraid to change ’em.” 

“And then,” Roosevelt would say, “after 
he had learned the importance of a dark 
room he packed my plates on a mule that 
rolled over a cliff and ruined all of them.” 

And Willis enjoys telling one on Roose- 
velt equally as well. It seems they had 
gone out hunting and had stopped at a road 
house for the night and upon retiring found 
the beds infested with bed bugs. 

“He never showed the white feather but 
once and he sure did it that time,” says 
Willis. “He crawled out of bed and just 
left it to the bugs without putting up a 
fight and he left in a hurry, too.” 

“He was always in good humor,” says 
Willis, “no matter how tired he was and he 
got so he could do 25 miles a day 
He was always ready to eat when we got to 
camp and maybe that is why he always said 
I was a good camp cook. When two men 
are together off and on for years in places 
where no white man had ever been, like 
we were, they can tell each other a lot. I 
told him everything that ever happened to 
me and he told me everything that had 
happened to him. He was the smartest 
man I had ever seen. He was so well posted 
on everything. He was the first man I had 
ever met that knew so much. _ I had just 
been with roughnecks and horse thieves and 
that sort before I met him. He explained 
so many things to me. Oh, he told me a 
lot of things and some of the things... 
will die with me.” 

There is a little verse at the beginning 
of the last chapter of Hagedorn’s book, 
“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,” that Willis 
reads many times. It was written by 
Charles Badger Clark and it goes: 





The range is empty and the trails are blind, 
And I don’t seem but half myself today. 
I wait to hear him ridin’ up behind 
And feel his knee rub mine the good old 
way. 
He’s dead—and what that means no man 
kin tell, 
Some call it “gone before.” 
Where? I don’t know, but, God, I know 
so well 
That he ain’t here no more! 
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BILLY OWEN AND THE TETONS 


By F. M. 


Fryxell 


University of Chicago 


N the proceedings of the United States 
Geographic Board for last fall appears 
this brief entry: 

“OWEN: peak, (Mount Owen, 13,400 
feet high), Teton County, Wyoming, one- 
half mile north of the Grand Teton. After 
William O. Owen, who made the first suc- 
cessful ascent of the Grand Teton, August 
11, 1898.” 

By giving official recognition to the name 
“Mount Owen,” proposed by the writer, the 
Board brought to the attention of the world 
a noble peak which has hitherto been name- 
less and obscure because overshadowed by 
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Grand Teton (eft) and Mount Owen 
(right). A large glacier occupies the 
amphitheater between the two peaks 


its majestic neighbor to the south, the 
Grand Teton, and it created a monument 
to the memory of Billy Owen which, I am 
sure, he would not exchange for any mon- 
ument ever erected to prince or king. And 
indeed, it is one that will endure ages after 
the granite monuments erected to princes 
and kings will have crumbled away. 

And who is Billy Owen to merit such 
distinction? In answer, briefly: moun- 
taineer, pioneer, surveyor, author, and— 
just plain Billy Owen. 

The classic ascent of the Grand Teton, 
which Owen and three equally dauntless 
companions’ made in 1898, has doubtless 
brought him .the largest measure of fame, 
but in the West Billy Owen is most widely 
known as the veteran surveyor of Wyo- 
ming. His services in that capacity reach 
back into the’ days when all Wyoming was 
open range, when cattle kings and cow 
punchers held sway over the unfenced 
plains, and when Indian troubles and the 
hanging of cattle thieves were still current 
events. ; 

As state surveyor Owen came to know 
the physical features of Wyoming perhaps 
more intimately than any other man. Moun- 
tains, valleys, plains—all fell in the line of 
his transits and were explored. He can 


claim the distinction, doubtless unique, of 
having set foot on practically every town- 
ship in Wyoming. 

My first meeting with Billy Owen is a 
vivid recollection. “If you ever get to 
Jackson,” certain Wyoming friends had 
repeatedly advised me, “you must look up 
Billy Owen.” So when I finally did get 
far enough off the railroad to reach this 
town of board walks and log cabins, I 
made good my opportunity. About dusk 
of a July evening I ventured to call at the 
tiny cabin near the Crabtree Hotel where 
lived the Owens. The sun was well below 
the Gros Ventre Buttes and cool night air 
had with usual suddenness taken possession 
of Jackson Hole; but despite the failing 
light and the chill two men and a woman 
(whom I correctly guessed to be Mrs. 
Owen) were still seated in front of the 
cabin. At my approach one of the men, 
a small figure trimly clad in ranger green, 
leaped to his feet and greeted me cordially. 
Could this little man, slight of build and 
boyish in every accent and gesture, be the 
silly Owen of whom I had heard so much? 
Certainly at first glance I would hardly 
have suspected him to be the mountaineer 
I knew he was. 


menue 





Panes 


Wm. O. Owen on the summit of the 
Grand Teton 


STARTED to explain my errand— 

more correctly, my excuse for an errand 
—but had barely begun before Owen, lean- 
ing forward in eagerness, interrupted 
almost breathlessly, “Interested in the 
Tetons? Man, I want to talk to you!” 
Then, recollecting the formalities of in- 
troduction—‘Meet Mrs. Owen, and my old 
friend Fred Koerner. He went up the 
Grand Teton in ’24.” This last with an 
amusing air of finality, as he put his hand 
affectionately on the knee of his sturdy 
companion. It was plain that the ‘last 
word had been said, the highest compliment 
paid! And so I learned that to be inter- 
ested in the Tetons is to command Billy 
Owen’s instant attention, and to climb the 
Grand Teton is to win his highest respect. 

In his day John Muir was happily char- 
acterized as the grand old man of the 
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Sierras, and one is tempted similarly to 
characterize Billy Owen with reference 
to the Tetons, so intimately during the last 
forty years has his name become linked 
with that range. But the designation seems 
singularly inappropriate, for as yet there 
is really nothing “old” about Billy Owen, 
tho his years are soon three-score and ten. 
Many a youth of 20 might envy him 
his vigor of body and whole-hearted zest 
of living. Three years ago he gave old 
age the lie when he repeated his historic 
feat of 1898 by reascending the Grand 
Teton, an accomplishment of which any 
expert alpinist in the prime of life might 
well feel proud. 

On August 2 of last summer, Paul 
Petzoldt, Robert Spahr, and the writer 
ascended the Grand Teton, and as we left 
Jackson for the Lucas Ranch at the foot 
of the peak, the “jumping off place,” 
Billy Owen was on hand with final ad- 
monitions, to give us a warm handclasp, 
and to speed us on our adventure with a 
fervent “God be with you, boys!” And 
when at dusk of the next day we got 
back to Jackson, after having reached the 
top and made the return trip, in record 
time, it was Billy Owen who first greeted 
us. His excitement and elation, I am sure, 
quite equalled our own. 

In the Tetons there grows a flower 
known in the Jackson Hole region as 
“Owen’s flower”. In 1898 when Owen 
came down off the Grand Teton he brought 
with him samples of the flora which he 
found above timberline, and these he 
turned over to Dr. Aven Nelson of the 
state university at Laramie for study. In 
the collection was found one flower new 
to science, and this Dr. Nelson named 
Pentstemon owenti in honor of. its dis- 
coverer. It is a beautiful purple blossom 
that grows in little clusters close to the 
ground, and it occurs in the Tetons at 
from 9,000 to 12,000 feet altitude. 

The term “Trois Tetons” has become 
fixed and sanctioned by earliest tradition, 
but it is a matter of common knowledge 
that seen from many angles, particularly 
from the west, the Teton Range exhibits 
four rather than three dominating peaks. 
It is for the fourth of these “Quatre 
Tetons,” the one farthest to the north, 
that the name Mount Owen has just been 
officially adopted. It is not a little singu- 
lar that this majestic peak, the second 
highest in the Teton Range and one of 
the most distinguished in Wyoming, should 
have gone these many years unchristened. 
Its summit, 12,910 feet in altitude, is 
about half a mile northeast of the Grand 
Teton, and the colossal amphitheater which 
separates these two adjacent peaks holds 
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in its hollow an ice field nearly a mile long. 
The Grand Teton, Mount Owen, and the 
Middle and South Tetons constitute the 
culminating spires of the Teton Range, 
and form a central, dominating cluster 
set amidst a throng of lesser pinnacles, 
which combine to form a scene of unsur- 
passed grandeur, the noblest assemblage 
of true Matterhorns to be found in all 
North America. 








| Answers to “TEST YOURSELF” 
Questions on page 44 


1. The American osprey. 

2. No, the bass prefer the clean gravel- 
ly nesting places, and the catfish nest in 
crevices. 

3. It changes color with the seasons of 
the year. 

. The female. 

. Washes it. 

. The American fly catcher. } 
. Grains. | 


. Usually in hollow trees and stumps. | 
| 


CON AG A 


. No, they sail. 
10. Burros are usually gray in color. 
11. The Alaskan brown bear. 
12. They do not shed their horns. } 
13. If at all possible, they will find a | 
cave to winter in. | 
14. The raccoon: 
15. The hawk. 
16. Different names for the same ani- 





. The gar. 

18. The duikers. | 

19. The orca. | 

20. Cumberland Falls, one of the most 

| beautiful in America. The Cumberland 
Falls Preservation Association, with head- 

| quarters at Corbin, Kentucky, is making 

| aneffort tosave them by interposing with 
Federal Power Commission. 
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The Blue Geese 
By Ben East 


66 W NK—awnk—awnk—,” a querulous 
mellow call drifts faintly down 
from high in the bright March sky. 

Far up a long broken V drifts along. The 

warm spring sun glints on wings, white 

in the distance, that flail the air in unhur- 
ried steady sweeps. 

This is no platoon of gray Canada geese, 
the Honkers of the autumn marsh gunners. 
When the Canadas wing north their 
phalanx is straight and unbroken, a clean- 
cutting wedge that cleaves the sky like a 
great broad-arrow. This flock is march- 
ing in loose order, one wing of the V 
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Showing to the right of the building che addition of the new James Memorial Wing, 
donated by Harry C. James and Elsie James Lemen, in honor of their father, the 


late William H. James. 


The presentation ceremonies incident to the completion 
of this wing were held on June 6, 1928 
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Blue geese, sometimes known to marsh 
gunners as the Blue Wavey 


flung far out and curved in a half circle 
within which a small squadron deploys 
by itself. 

“Awnk—awnk—awnk—”! Blue geese 
migrating! Beneath them are brown sere 
fields, thawing in the warm spring sun, 
tawny marshes and meadows with little 
open pools of snow water, woods in which 
the trees have not yet begun to put forth 
leaf buds. All these the blue geese put 
steadily behind them, mile after tireless 
mile. 

They are seeking a land where the cari- 
bou pasture on the barrens in the brief 
arctic summer. They will be harassed, 
before they return this way again next 
autumn, by the snowy owl and the gyrfal- 


con, great white birds of the far north, 
mysterious and aloof as the blue geese 
themselves. 


Of one enemy, however, they will see 
little, there in their distant nesting grounds. 
That is man. Never but once has man 
looked upon the nest of the wild blue goose. 

That was last summer, while the Put- 
nam expedition was cruising in a 24-foot 
whaleboat along the coast of Baffin Island 
200 miles farther north than white man 
had ever ventured before. 

David Binney Putnam, 14-year-old son 
ot George Palmer Putnam, director of 
the expedition, had gone ashore with 
Avalisha, his Eskimo guide, to hunt wild 
geese. They came upon a large flock and 
David shot one. Its blue-white plumage 
revealed it to him as the mystery bird for 
the nesting grounds of which scientists had 
been searching for half a century or more. 

Searching in a great salt marsh that 
extended for miles along the flat shore, 
David and Avalisha found thousands of 
young blue geese in the nests. 


HAT barren, flat coast is known as 

Fox Land. In all the world there is 
no country more desolate and lonely than 
this where the blue geese gather in the 
nesting season. 

While our northern states are still 
wrapped in the blue haze of mellow autumn 
the cruel arctic winter locks its stern grip 
upon the summer home of these geese and 
the long straggling V’s take flight from the 
tundra and drift southward, down along the 
eastern shore of Hudson Bay, over the 
backbone of the Canadian wilderness, down 
the Great Lakes and into the Mississippi 
valley, following their ancestral flightway, 
and so on down to the shores of Louisiana 
or eastern Texas, where all the clan of 
blue geese has wintered since before the 
memory of man. Just as they return each 
spring to the same nesting ground on the 
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barren shores of Baffin Land, so do they 
come year after year to the same rendez- 
vous in autumn when cold and snow drive 
them south, 

With the coming of the warm March 
days the old urge of the spring flight stirs 
in them, driving them up along the same 
flightway, lured on by a force as impelling 
as that which turns the compass needle to 
the north. 

In the spring days we who live along 
that flightway see them winging high above 
our fields. Of spring nights we hear them, 
circling low over our cities, calling in a 
tired puzzled way, confused, bewildered by 
the warm glow of lights. 

Geese are flying—there is magic in the 
words for him who stands on a warm, 
sunny hillside or lies awake in the hush 
of a March night when slow spring rain 
is falling and hears the clarion call pass 
overhead. 

“Awnk—awnk—awnk—’” the flight con- 
versation of blue geese, winging up to their 
nesting grounds in a land few men have 
ever seen. And all who listen are stirred 
by a wild desire for freedom, are touched 
with a longing to fare forth and make the 
spring journey with the flock. 


The Rejuvenation of a 
Mere Boat 


(Continued from page 41) 


motor, unless the goal to be attained re- 
ceives first attention. Those who are un- 
acquainted with what will be needed for 
their special problem, and have no one 
familiar with boats to give them advice, 
will find the better boat manufacturers 
eager and most willing to advise as to 
which model will do the work desired and 
do it right. Their best advertisement is 
a satisfied owner and the reader can rely 
upon their judgment if the case is stated 
fairly and frankly. 

If we could stop right here we would 
feel that we were, personally, the master 
of the outboard motor boat situation. The 
selection of a boat and a motor for any of 
the above mentioned situations is easy in 
the extreme. Fishing, hunting, just put- 
tering around, commercial carrying, liv- 
ery and the like, all make certain well de- 
fined demands. But a new element has en- 
tered the boat building industry as far as 
boats for outboard motors are concerned. 
Speed! These motors, designed to take 
the place of oars, drove so easily and so 
smoothly that some fond owner suggested 
a race and, proverbially, blew the bloom- 
ing top off the boat building industry. Or- 
dinary rowboats, ordinary outboard mo- 
tor boats, all these failed to give the 
speed demons what they were looking 
for, and boat builders began to shave 
here and there, change the models 
somewhat, and finally evolved boats that 
appeared a bit freakish but which de- 
veloped all the speed that the motors 
of the day could muster. But this 
was not for long—motor manufacturers 
were not asleep. Out came the standard 
twins with added power and_ consequent 
speed. Not to be outdone the boat build- 
ers shaved and planned, remodeled and re- 
built types, until the standards were do- 
ing things never before attempted. 

What a life! No sooner were better 
and faster boats built than the motor man- 
ufacturers again appeared on the scene 
with the big twins, powerful motors that 
put the little standards to shame in short 
order. Then better boats, faster boats, 
more rakish designs, all striving to utilize 
the tremendous power of the big twins. 
Then, before their labors were half done, 
out came the -giant twins and big 
quads that just about leave us exhausted 
when we trv to think up a boat that will 
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go as fast as their power seems to in- 
dicate is possible. If it is speed we want, 
then what has become of the old outboard 
motor boat? It has no more chance in a 
modern motor race than would the best 
boat built when powered with the original 
one cylinder outboard that started all the 
fuss. And the speed bug has taken the 
country by storm. Boat builders every- 
where are working night and day to pro- 
duce even faster boats than the many won- 
derful models now offered for our ap- 
proval. And they are going to come 
through in their efforts just as surely as 
they have met every speed demand in the 


past. 
One naturally raises the question of 
utility. Are these fast boats really good 


for anything but racing? Most certainly. 
Just as the automobile has trimmed its 
lines and developed its power until the 
modern closed car is capable of speed 
with comfort and safety, so the boats de- 
signed for outboard motors have kept 
apace and even add luxury to speed and 
comfort. Of course there are freakish 
models, speed demons of the highest type, 
but the bulk of the faster boats are serv- 
iceable craft in every sense of the word. 
A motor boat show is a revelation to 
every man who has not followed the build- 
ing of boats during the past three or four 
years. Today it doesn’t mean much to 
say that one owns an outboard motor boat 
for their design is legion. Nor does the 
possession of an outboard motor give 
expression to the type of motor used. 
Wonderful strides have been made in both 
contemporary fields and the man who 
would purchase must needs study the en- 
tire series with an eye on the type of 
motor and the design of boat that will 
best meet his pleasure. 

In this general and rambling screed on 
outboard motor boats we have not at- 
tempted to go into the many designs in 
the several classes of boats built for the 
outboard, rather has it been our purpose to 
call the reader’s attention to the rapid 
strides that have been made in the field. 
A little later we plan to take up each 
class separately, that we may have space 
and time to describe the many changes that 





W. S. Davenport Dies 





OR many years our readers have 

been entertained and enlightened 
by the facile pen of W. S. Daven- 
port. Being a great lover of the rifle 
and its accessories, it wasn’t difficult 
for him to write on these subjects 
comprehensively. Mr. Davenport 
died of pneumonia after a two days’ 
illness in his Berkeley, Calif., home 
on April 3 last. He was of the 
same school as Ashley Haines and 
E. L. Stevenson, two other valuable 
contributors to Outdoor Life on 
arms and ammunition subjects. 

He was born in Boston in 1868, 
where he graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
read enormously, being interested in 
philosophy, mathematics, history, 
Macaulay, Mark Twain and medi- 


cine especially. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Emily A. Davenport, but no 
children. 




















have taken place in the rejuvenation of a 
mere boat. Until that time we leave the 
field to the manufacturers—and to the 
imagination. 
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A scene in Yellowstone National Park that took weeks of effort to secure. 
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SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 











Defending Our Snakes 
By Byron Fisher Arnold 
Benny were several articles in the February, 
1928, Outdoor Life and Recreation dealing 
with the destructiveness of certain species of 
snakes to various animals in this country. There 
is another side to the problem discussed in these 
articles which is a big one, and since it has al- 
ways been neglected, it should be given a good 
airing right now. 

There are a few species of snakes which make 
the greater part of their diet on fish and fowl, 
but there are others that render us a real service 
in their eating. 

For every snake thruout this land with a diet 
contrary to some people’s ideas of righteousness, 
there are a dozen or more other members of the 
snake family which prey to a great extent on ro- 
dents which do us millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage every year. Even the several condemned 
snake species redeem themselves to a certain 
degree for their ravages in the fish and fowl fam- 
ilies by occasionally including a rodent pest in 
their menu. 

After all, have we a right to claim all of the 
wild game for our sport and consumption? The 
Creator gave man dominion over the animals of 
the earth, but it would be hoggish of us to 
monopolize for our own uses any of the animal 
species. The snake has to eat; all creatures have 
to eat; and all in their places have a right to 
life and the means to live. 

Under certain conditions, moccasins and all 
other snakes, both venomous and harmless, have 
to be considered pests. So with dogs, cats, and 
any other domestic animals. But who among us 
has the right to label the water mocassin a pest 
for the natural, life-sustaining act of catching 
fish from the waters of its native haunt? 

It is necessary, and it is man’s divine right 
to clear away the wilderness from a portion of the 
land and claim it for his home, but one of the 
most foolish things he can do is to attempt the 
total extermination of a species in order to ac- 
complish his end. 

The very act of disturbing nature’s numerical 
balance in the animal kingdom leads to disastrous 
results. Nearly everyone realizes that pitiful 
tragedy of American history: the extinction and 
near extinction of many American animal 
species; but most people seem unable to deduce 
from this fact why snakes eat their chickens. 


CERTAIN type of sportsman isn’t satisfied 

with the tender fries penned up in his back 
yard or a fair number of wild fowl which he 
might bag in the fields, but strikes out after all 
the quail and duck he can shoot. Since the snake 
sometimes depends on wild fowl for sustenance, 
what else can it do after all the feathered deni- 
zens afield have been riddled with shot and shell, 
but point its nose for man’s chicken coop? The 
man comes back loaded down with his spoils and 
discovers the snake in the chicken’s quarters. 
With an oath he crushes the snake to death. 
Such may be the tragic end of all our useful ani- 
mals if we are not careful. 

However, are fowl the only prey which the 
snake seeks in its wanderings thru the chicken 
coops? Not by any means! It would be just 
as foolish to assume that the snake feeds exclu- 
sively on fowl in the field. Our reptilian 
friend searches out every rodent burrow in the 
coop and vicinity, and, having just the proper 
physique to traverse the very ends of the dig- 
gings, makes a meal of the entire rodent family, 
if they happen to be at home. 

Certain farmers, upon missing some of their 
chickens, set about killing every snake they can 
break a club over. After the chicken-eating mon- 
sters are annihilated, the fowls continue to dis- 
appear. It is a great mystery to these farmers. 
They do not, for an instant, suspect any of a 
possible dozen or so four-legged and even several 
two-legged notorious chicken thieves which prob- 
ably have been ravaging the chicken coop since 
the trouble began. In the meantime, the rats 
and mice take over the barns and cribs by sheer 
force of numbers. 

It seems that mankind, in general, is against 
the snake. The prejudice which is held against 
this reptile is deeply rooted in the minds and 
writings of the human race—but such frail theories 
we find upholding this prejudice! It is assumed 
that we are sufficiently civilized to discard fables 
of centuries ago, but the majority of people to- 
day actually believe in stories concerning the 








1. Common king snake constricting 
sparrow. Photo by W. A. Bevan 





2. Common king snake swallowing 


sparrow. Photo by W. A. Bevan 


snake which are fully as silly and unbiased as 
the fables of the past. The people, and espe- 
cially the farmer and other such classes of hu- 
manity which most come in contact with the 
snake, will have to be taught of its merits, just 
as they are being taught many other things. This 
revelation will come slowly, of course, but it is 
bound to come. 


They All Say Snakes Do It 

I was walking thru a pasture one day about 
four years ago when suddenly I came upon a 
snake some 3 feet in length. At my approach 
it opened its mouth and on the instant, to my 
surprise, three tiny snakes glided quickly into the 
open mouth. I had often heard woodsmen tell 
of such things but had put it down as an “old 
wife’s tale.”” But when I saw this occurrence 
for myself I felt I had witnessed a phenomenon, 
the privilege of which is given to few. 

I am positive that the baby snakes did enter 
their mother’s mouth which had been opened for 
their protection. I do not know to what variety 
the mother belonged as I am not a naturalist 
in the scientific sense of the word, but as there 
was a stream of water near at hand I assume 
that she was a water snake and viviparous. In 





1. Bull snake _ constricting young 
guinea pig. Photo by W. A. Bevan 





2. Bull snake swallowing guinea pig. 
Photo by W. A. Bevan 
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that case she would be with her young for a 
time following their birth. 

Seeing is believing and as I am not an imagi- 
native child, but an adult woman with eyes ever 
alert to pry into the mysteries and see the beau- 
ties of nature, I know whereof I speak.— 
Eva G. Folger, Calif. 

Answer.—Many thanks for your very inter- 
esting letter. While I am aware that many nat- 
uralists absolutely refuse to consider the possi- 
bility of snakes swallowing their young, there 
are others who will withhold a verdict until more 
evidence is produced and also some proof. I 
have received hundreds of letters upon this topic, 
many of which are not worth a second thought, 
but many furnish much food for thought. While 
I am conscious of many obstacles to a ready 
acceptance of the evidence tendered me I do not 
make a flat statement that snakes do not some- 
times swallow their young. The proof has never 
been produced, but it is hardly credible that all 
the people who have written me are mistaken 
in their observations. I hope that some day 
some one will catch a snake which has swallowed 
its young and immediately kill it, tie neck tightly 
and take the body to an institute where it can 
be examined by a person versed in comparative 
anatomy whose word will be accepted by all 
naturalists.—W. A. B. 


“Two-Headed” Snake 

Last fall while I was working we pulled up a 
tie and found under it a brown snake that seemed 
to have two heads. It was a reddish brown and 
had a yellow belly. One head was very pro- 
nounced and the other was sort of a stinger 
affair that would move in and out. I once saw 
two snakes just like it in a side-show at a fair, 
that were supposed to be two-headed. Could you 
tell me what kind of a snake it was. Has it any 
value ?—Freelin Collins, Ore. 

Answer.—The snake you describe is a rubber 
boa which is often called a two-headed snake 
because its tail is so stumpy. This snake is a 
true boa ranging farther from the tropics than 
any other snake of this genus. It is found in 
this country west of the Rockies as far north as 
Washington. Descriptions of this snake are 
often sent to me. The rubber boa has no com- 
mercial value unless some university or zoological 
institute wanted a specimen badly enough to pay 
for it. Very few of them find their way into 
our zoological collections.—W. A. B 


4,000-Pound Snake? 

To settle an argument, could you give me the 
weight or the estimated weight of a snake of 
about 30-foot length, such as python, boa con- 
strictor, etc? Would such a snake reach a 
poundage of 4,900 pounds or is this figure just 
guesswork? 

A local shoe store has a snake skin of ahout 30- 
foot length on display bearing a card that the 
snake weighed 4,000 pounds. Thru my small 
knowledge of snakes, I claim that this is er- 
roneous and wish you would enlighten me on 
this matter. In your opinion, just about how 
long would a snake have to be to weigh 2 tons? 
Maybe the shoe store is right on the weight but 
I await your judgment in regard to same.—H. 
Hildebrand, Calif. 

Answer.—The 30-foot snake skin probably 
came off a reticulated python about 25 feet long. 
The weight given was probably a mistake, the 
intention being to state 400 pounds, and that 
would be an exaggeration. The weight of a snake 
of that size would depend upon the snake’s con- 
dition and might be anything between 225 and 300 


pounds.—W. A. B. 


Saving Bitten Dogs 

We are going on a camping trip into rattle- 
snake country very soon and we are taking two 
dogs with us. I heard last year in the Mohave 
desert in California that balls of bluing crushed 
into a powder and rubbed into a rattlesnake bite 
is an antidote. A certain rancher told us that 
he had saved several dogs by this method. Could 
you tell me if bluing is actually of any value, 
or if it is not, what to carry for the protection of 
the dogs?—Hollis J. Barrett, Il. 

Answer.—Doctor Dudley Jackson recently con- 
ducted a long series of experiments on dogs with 
rattlesnake venom. Dogs have a relatively high 
resistance to snake poison, but require the 
same treatment as human beings. Bluing is of 
no value. 

Many dogs which were injected with consid- 
erably more than a lethal dose of venom were 
saved by incising the part bitten and removing 
the venomized blood by mechanical suction. The 
kits used in these experiments are sold by Flack 
Sundries Company, San Antonio, Texas, $2.50.— 
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Cruising The Kenai 
(Continued from page 21) 
open stand of birch timber. He was not 
a hundred yards from the lake. Here, 
indeed, was a lazy man’s moose, no pack- 
ing required, and he had a beautiful set 
of antlers. 

Had I seen him there a few days before 
no doubt he would have been dropped in 
his tracks, as he could have been dressed 
right in camp, so to speak. But now I 
was headed for the barn and couldn't take 
him with me, so he was allowed to depart 
in peace. 

Traveling the lake shore, with its deeply 
indented swamps and overhanging jungles 
of alders, proved too arduous after the 
first few miles, so I cut back into the 
hills. Anyone who has bucked the alder 
growth of Alaska up and down numerous 
small ridges can testify to the fact that it 
is the world’s worst. At that, there was 
considerable fair going in the openings. 
The bottoms, with rank stands of 6-foot 
grass and unsound footing, were almost 
as bad as the alders. 

In midafternoon I had a rather trying 
experience with a bull moose. When I 
was in the middle of an opening he left 
the edge of the brush and moved toward 
me. The wind was from him to me and 
at first it amused me to think that he had 
mistaken me for another bull moose and 
s9 was spoiling for a fight. He moved 
very slowly and when he had approached 
to within 40 yards it seemed high time 
to apprise him of the fact that the object 
of his attentions was a man, so I moved, 
then called out to him, then whistled a 
shrill blast. Still he moved toward me 
with the same deliberation. I have always 
heard of wild animal attacks, with mental 
reservations, but there is always the excep- 
tion that proves the rule, and it looked 
like this was it. There was no question 
now but that he knew me for a man. I 
was still inclined to think it was curiosity 
that caused his approach, but that pair of 
little eyes up close to his horns seemed to 
hold a malignant flare, and suddenly I was 
acutely alarmed by the knowledge that he 
was uncomfortably close, not to exceed 
40 feet. The front sight rested between 
his eyes and in another second he would 
have been down in a heap, but he broke 
and ran, not turning back but continuing 
his general direction and passing me with 
a rush not over 25 feet distant. I do not 
know yet what the devil he was up to 
or what was going on in that little brain 
beneath the big antlers. Anyway, he 
didn’t attack, as I’ve always supposed they 
wouldn’t, but after it was over I was con- 
scious of considerable weakness in the 
knees, evidence that my previous convic- 
tions along that line had wavered mightily 
when put to actual test. 

Several moose and one small bear were 
sighted within the next few hours. Fur 
sign of all sorts, however, was very scarce. 
Trapping has always been my favorite 
sport, and I’d rather lift one good mink 
pelt from a trap than shoot all the moose 
in Alaska unless hungry and in need of 
meat. The Kenai, once a great fur coun- 
try, has been overtrapped to the point of 
virtual extermination of the fur-bearers. 
The marten, I understand, is now extinct 
thruout the entire peninsula. I saw not a 
single beaver cutting on any of the streams 
that empty into Lake Tustemena, nor any 
muskrat sign. One otter track and those 
of two or three mink, as I recall it now, 
were the only evidence of fur-bearers 
round the lake. Several dim tracks I 
took for those of lynx, and there was 
some little fox sign out above timberline. 
A few wolverines sighted in the sheep 
country were the only furbearers en- 
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countered. I believe that I can take a 
given area in western Kansas, badly as 
that prairie country, too, is overtrapped, 
and make a catch of higger cash value 
than can be done in a similar area on 
the Kenai, that once was famous for the 
quality and abundance of its fur. 


HIS does not hold good if one includes 

bears as fur bearers. The Kenai is 
simply lousy with bears. Scarcely a day 
passed when I did not see bears, and later, 
after returning to the sheep country, we 
saw from four to seven a day with our 
glasses as they came out in the evening 
to feast on berries. 

Also, after returning to that country, 
while we were mounting a bare ridge above 
timberline in a dense fog, a big bull moose 
appeared suddenly above me, skylined, not 
over 15 yards distant, and remained there 
for perhaps thirty seconds while I tried 
to signal to Judd and La Voy, who had 
halted some 10 yards below me. How- 
ever, the fog was too dense to secure a 
picture, even had he remained there. 

But that is getting ahead of the story. 
At dusk, I cut back toward the lower end 
of the lake to camp for the night. Com- 
ing out into an opening at the point of a 
ridge, I came face to face with a little 
black bear. He wheeled out of sight so 
abruptly that I almost doubted having seen 
him. All told, he was not in sight one 
whole second, merely emerging from the 
brush and instantly disappearing into it 
again. Save for the sound of his progress 
I would have suspected myself a victim 
of an optical illusion. 

A halt was made just at dark; having 
been on the trail for about fourteen hours 
I was plenty tired and ready for sleep. 
Having cooked up the last of my corn- 
bread and some sheep meat the night 
before, a cold meal was in order, after 
which I rolled up in the timber a few 
yards back from the lake shore. In ten 
seconds sleep claimed my weary frame. 

Round midnight, I waked suddenly with 
the notion that I had heard the stutter of 
a motor boat and that my eyes had caught 
one flash of light. Reaching the lake 
shore, it was too dark to see anything. It 
seemed as if it must have been a delusion. 
Still, if a hunting party had come to the 
lake and put ashore near me, they would 
have tobacco. A shot was answered 
immediately from some two miles up the 
lake, then a light rounded a point. A fire 
was kindled to guide them to the spot. It 
was Judd and Kadgen, and with them Bill 
Worcester and Merl La Voy. The party 
had wanted them to go clear into Anchor- 
age and their return down the Inlet to 
the mouth of the Kusilof had been effected 
in an open boat. La Voy, hearing that I 
was up there and how plentiful the game 
was, had elected to join me and endeavor 
to get some game pictures. The storm 
had delayed them three days. They had 
found my note at the camp and had been 
hunting back down the lake shore for me 
since midafternoon. 

A cigarette will never taste so good 
again. Judd had loaded up enough to last 
me for a month. The upshot of it was 
that we all headed back up-country and 
messed round in the game country for an- 
other two weeks. We didn’t do any shoot- 
ing, however, except that on the last day 
I killed a black bear, as Lieutenant Pence 
had sent word for me to get him a skin of 
one for his voung son, and it was duly de- 
livered to him in Anchorage on the return 
trip. 





Next Month 
‘*Memories of Woodcock Shooting’’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 








Farm Land Pests 


(Continued from page 15) 


during the summer, furnishing the rifle 
shooter some very good practice work. It 
is commonly found in the vicinity of its 
den on some rocky or sandy hillside, or 
near some rock cliff or sand bank. It fre- 
quents clover fields and pastures, feeding 
on the tender vegetation at the edges of the 
fields. It is not a great traveler, and is 
seldom found at any great distance from 
its den. It may be hunted either by still- 
hunting or by watching for it at its den. 
The latter is the more certain method, per- 
haps. 

During the early morning hours and late 
in the afternoon are the best times of the 
day to hunt the woodchuck. If one can 
find a collection of used dens on a sandy 
hillside at the edge of a clover field and 
has the patience to lay in wait for the 
animals to come out of the dens, one can 
often have no little sport and a goodly 
amount of shooting practice with the ani- 
mals. Sometimes one will have to lie in 
wait a long while before he gets the 
glimpse of a bullet-like head at one of the 
holes; and again he may hardly have hid- 
den himself before the black eyes and 
the tip of a nose show at the opening to 
one or two of the dens. But don’t shoot. 
If you do he will kick himself back into 
the den in his death struggles, even if you 
have hit him in a vital spot. Wait until 
the animal emerges from the opening and 
sits, listening, on his haunches, outside the 
den. Now 1s the time to shoot. Aim for 
the head, either at a point between the 
eyes or at the base of the ear. 

The woodchuck is an animal hard to kill 
outright. It is very tenacious of life, 
often dragging itself several feet to the 
den after having been shot thru the heart. 
It takes a hard-hitting gun to kill one dead. 
The .25-20 or the .32-caliber rifle is the gun 
usually selected for hunting this animal. 
The .22-caliber rifle is a little too light, tho 
it is sometimes used for this work, with 
hollow-point long rifle cartridges. But a 
rifle of larger caliber is better. The .30-40 
rifle with reduced loads makes a fine gun 
for woodchuck hunting. 

Hawks often furnish the hunter with 
considerable shooting practice during the 
closed season on game. All hawks, how- 
ever, should not be hunted, as some of the 
species are very beneficial birds. The gos- 
hawk, the Cooper’s hawk, and the sharp- 
shinned hawk should be killed at every 
opportunity. Whether the common chicken 
hawk or hen hawk (the red-tailed hawk) 
should or should not be killed is a matter 
to be decided only after careful observa- 
tion of the feeding habits of the birds in 
individual cases. Some of these birds are 
very destructive in their feeding habits; 
others are very beneficial. As a rule, how- 
ever, the red-tailed hawk is not classed as a 
noxious bird. But when it once takes to 
feeding upon poultry it becomes a real 
pest. 


OME species of hawks can be lured 

to baits. The baits—which may be 
freshly killed poultry or game—should 
be staked down in open fields at points 
near good cover, where the hunter may 
conceal himself within reasonable shooting 
distance. This sort of hunting calls for 
a great deal of patience, and for this rea- 
son is not often practiced, still-hunting 
being the method usually preferred. Some 
species of hawks—notably the  sharp- 
shinned hawk and the Cooper’s hawk— 
have enough falcon about them to be strict- 
ly raptorial in their habits, living upon 
live birds and mammals which have been 
taken as prey. These can only be still- 


hunted successfully, as they will have noth- 
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ing to do with a dead bait. A few have 
been taken by the use of live poultry as 
lures; but most of these hawks are taken 
by still- hunting for them in thickets and 
dense undergrowths near the edges of 
woods. 

The hunter who wishes to keep in good 
shooting practice with the .22-caliber rifle 
during the summer months will welcome the 
opportunity that the common house rat 
offers for practice work with this rifle. 
Nearly any farmer will be glad to have 
this pest eradicated from his premises. But 
such hunting calls for good judgment and 
care. Shooting around the barns and 
chicken houses and among livestock, one 
must needs be careful of flying bullets and 
the fire that is thrown by the burning 
powder. Just after a heavy shower on a 
hot day is the best time for hunting house 


rats, with the late evening hours a close 
second. At such times these animals get 


out in the open where one has a much 
better chance of shooting them. Some- 
times at such times one will find them 
around wheat shocks, corn shocks, or 
drifts along the banks of creeks or rivers. 
The corn crib is perhaps the best place 
to look for them; or the wheat granary. 

Pigeons frequently offer the hunter ex- 
cellent shotgun practice during the closed 
season on game. Sometimes they are 
found around large cattle barns in great 
numbers. Their habit of circling and their 
manner of flight make them excellent tar- 
gets for him who would improve his wing 
shooting. During midsummer these birds 
are often found about wheat shocks or 
oats shocks, and not infrequently in pea 
fields. They are fast-flying birds, and 
compare favorably with some kinds of 
wild ducks for flight speed. For practice 
in wing shooting, pigeon hunting is cer- 
tainly the sport par excellence. 

So why oil the guns and store them away 
in the gun cabinet for the summer when 
there is excellent shooting practice to be 
had in hunting farmland pests? Why not 
help the farmer and, at the same time, 
keep in shooting trim by killing off during 
the summer months some of the noxious 
birds and animals that destroy game, poul- 
try, and farm crops, thereby winning the 
gratitude of the farmer as well as getting 
a little sport out of the hunting, too? 
For there is sport, shooting practice, and 
the good will of the farmer to be had in 
the hunting of farmland pests. 


Bill Beaver 


(Continued from page 37) 

usually happens about the time the farm- 
er’s crop of grain or vegetables begins to 
show above the ground. In this work 
the beaver has a husky helper in the musk- 
rat—Couch believes the muskrat is the 
real offender with the beaver drawing most 
of the blame. But when moved back into 
the hills where farm lands do not exist, 
the same habits which below make him 
the farmer’s enemy, there turn him into a 
strong ally. 

Couch asserts that some of the richest 
farm lands in the United States were made 
so by the early activities of the beaver. 
The famed Puyallup Valley in Washing- 
ton, every foot of which is fertile and the 
products of which are known and eaten 
with relish everywhere in the United 
States, was created in part, Couch thinks, 
because beavers at one time inhabited the 
valley and built their dams across the 
streams. The Puyallup and other rivers 
washing thru the valley carry vast amounts 
of silt from the hills, which year after 
year was deposited behind beaver dams 
until the whole valley eventually became 
a marsh thru which the streams cut deeper 
channels. In the years following the 
heavy growth of marsh vegetation ripened 
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and decayed until the soil produced became 
higher and drier. 

Thus when Indians and white men first 
mingled in the Puyallup, trapping off the 
beaver, there remained a soil ready to pro- 
duce vegetables, fruits and berries in al- 
most endless variety and in quantity lim- 
ited only by the length of the growing 
season and area of the valley. Today the 
beaver is back in the hills building and 
maintaining dams which hold back the 
flood waters of the streams, providing 
sub-irrigation and a slow runoff of melt- 
ing snows. 

Nor is the farmer the only one some- 
times benefited by the beaver’s activity. 
At Goldendale, Washington, a flour mill 
operated by water power lost its power sup- 
ply when a portion of the dam gave way. 
The owners and their employes worked 
day and night for five days in a fruitless 
effort to repair the break. Then a colony 
of beavers, routed from their home higher 
upstream by the lowering of the water, 
moved in and repaired the dam. The water 
raised to the old level and the mill again 
had ample power. Since that time the 
mill owners have successfully resisted 
every effort to remove the beaver colony 
from the stream. 


CATTLE raiser in the dry area of 

central Washington had trouble with 
his water supply. In winter there was 
ample water in a stream flowing thru his 
range to supply hundreds of head of stock, 
but each summer the stream went nearly 
dry and only ten or a dozen animals could 
be kept. As an experiment the owner 
moved in a colony of beavers, placing them 
at the point where the stream was deep- 
est and where there was a small growth of 
quaking aspens. The beavers quickly built 
their dam but for a time it appeared that 
their food supply would be drowned out. 
Before the original supply was exhausted, 
however, a new fringe of aspens sprang 
up around the border formed by the 
backed-up waters. Today the colony 
thrives and, winter and summer, there is 
sufficient water behind the dam to care for 
the needs of 1,500 head of cattle. 

Couch and Scheffer have found that the 
beaver builds dams for a variety of rea- 
sons. Instinct tells him that he must pro- 
vide his own highways. He is not a 
swift-water swimmer. His dam slows up 
the water’s flow and. forms a calm pond. 
Tf the chosen stream is very swift he will 
build a series of dams, one supporting the 
other. If a large tree is available he will 
first fell this across the stream, using it as 
a bulkhead against which he piles smaller 
sticks to a height sufficient to accomplish 
his purpose. 

Ordinarily the beaver prefers to live in 
a burrow which he digs in the bank of the 
stream. In such instances he will raise the 
water to a level completely covering the 
entrance to the burrow. Back underground, 
however, the burrow rises to a level that is 
high and dry. The bank burrow affords 
an ideal shelter from the raids of preda- 
tory animals and, the beaver being a morn- 
ing and evening worker accustomed to an 
afternoon siesta, affords a protected spot 
for this daytime rest. 

Bank burrows, however, are not always 
possible. Where streams flow thru level 
meadow land, making burrows impracti- 
cable, Bill builds his house of sticks on 
the top of his dam. The sleeping compart- 
ment is high and dry but the only means 
of entry and exit is built below the water’s 
surface. This affords a retreat almost as 
satisfactory as the burrow. Flood waters 
sometimes break the dams and men have 
been known to destroy them, but Bill is 
persistent. He will rebuild as often as 
his home is washed out, and go right on 
storing water. 
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“We may be ahead of the times in con- 
sidering the beaver as a conservationist,” 
says Mr. Couch, “but the time is coming 
sooner or later when we will be planting 
and stocking beaver on our watersheds 
for the express purpose of helping to hold 
back a supply of water. He builds dams 
cheaper than man can build them and the 
maintenance cost is nil. I believe if beavers 
were planted on the watersheds which fur- 
nish the domestic supply for our prin- 
cipal cities we would discover that we had 
found a great factor in preventing the too- 
frequent water shortages which many of 
these cities experience.” 


N ADDITION to the value of their 

activities in conserving the water sup- 
ply, Mr. Couch pointed out that beaver 
dams form ideal trout-rearing ponds and 
that were it not for these there would be 
fewer good fishing streams remaining even 
now. 

George C. Joy, Washington state for- 
ester, adds value from another angle to 
the beaver’s water-storing activities. In 
the heavily-timbered regions of the Pacific 
Northwest forest fires each summer form 
a great menace and cause heavy property 
losses. -With recently-perfected portable 
pumps the state forestry department and 
other forest fire-fighting agencies have suc- 
cessfully combated large numbers of fires 
by taking water stored behind beaver 
dams. The fact that the dams were avail- 
able largely accounts for the unique 
record of the summer of 1927 when 
the largest number of fires on record 
for a single year were controlled and 
the timber loss for the season kept 
at the lowest point timber owners have 
ever known. 

ppc 9 ae state supervisor of game 
and game fish, Sam F. Rathburn, is author- 
ity for the statement that there are thou- 
sands of streams in the mountains of that 
state which are suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of beavers and in which their water- 
conserving activities will be of inestimable 
value to agriculture in the lowlands. Rath- 
burn further calculates the potential fur 
value of each live beaver at from $60 to 
$75, which means that in multiplication and 
restrictions on slaughter, the beaver as an 
asset would soon be worth millions of 
dollars. 


Outdoor Life Conservation 
Prize 
(Continued from page 32) 

Alaska, the Lake States, and other re- 
gions to organize predatory control and 
train men for its execution. In the course 
of his travels he became expert also in 
ornithology and wild-animal photography. 
A few years ago he was drafted by the 
State Game Commission to execute the sur- 
vey already described. From it New Mex- 
ico gets a complete program of what needs 
to be done for game during the next ten 
years. Ligon has revised and extended the 
already successful refuge system, has laid 
out a plan for the restocking of denuded 
regions with the proper species of game, 
has prescribed special treatment for the 
remaining stock of threatened species like 
mountain sheep and antelope, and last but 
not least has educated the public to better 
understand and appreciate the value and 
beauty of wild life in the Southwest. 

Apo Leoprotp, Chairman, 

Joun M. Pui utps, 

J. P. Cuenin. 


SHINGOBEE 


The best musky yarn yet from the 
pen of Robert Page Lincoln 
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The new Kennel Editor of Out- 
door Life and Outdoor Recreation 
is the most prominent judge of field 
trials on the continent. He is con- 


stantly in the field, judging dogs 
from Saskatchewan to Alabama. 


He is familiar with every phase in 
the wide world of sporting dogs. It 
is the policy of this magazine to 
offer our readers no reading matter 
but that which is clearly the best, 
and our acquisition of Mr. Hoch- 
walt as Kennel Editor is but the 
latest step in the fulfillment of that 
policy. 

Mr. Hochwalt has just finished 
the article on Setters and Pointers 
in America for the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
following are some of his books on 


dogs: * The Modern Setter’; “The 
Modern _ Pointer” “Dogcraft”’ 


‘The Working Dog and His Edu- 
cation’; ““The Airedale for Work 
and Show"; “Bird Dogs and Their 
History’; “The Farmer's Dog’ 
“Dogs as Home Companions” 
“Beagles and Beagling’’, etc. 

The Editors are also proud to 
announce that Dr. Hermann will 
hereafter conduct a monthly de- 
partment on the health of dogs, and 
that he will endeavor to answer 
personally all inquiries on veteri- 
nary matters from readers of this 
magazine. His department will be 
known as “The HEALTH of Your 
Dog”. 


It is almost needless to say that 
our new Dog Department, under 
the editorship of Mr. Hochwalt 
and Dr. Hermann, will be larger 
than ever before, and the most com- 
plete department of its kind in any 
sporting magazine. 











BRAINY BIRD DOGS 


By A. F. 


HE brainy bird dog is destined to 

come to his own, for of recent 

years a decided reaction has set in. 
The straight-line runner, the aimless 
sprinter and the “sky-line performer,” 
types which were so popular a decade or 
sO ago, are passing out. Patrons of field 
trials are demanding a _ natural, level- 
headed dog with nose and brains, style and 
character, that will handle for his master 
and be a useful companion in the field. 

I do not mean by this that there is likely 
to be a reversion to the old time “plug 
shooting dog” entirely lacking in the at- 
tributes coming under the head of class, 
but on the other hand, I firmly believe 
that the term is now being interpreted as 
it should be. 

Many years ago the late David Rose, 
one of the most intelligent and successful 
handlers of field trial dogs in his day, 
jocosely interpreted the term, class, thus: 
“The class dog is one that runs away, 
but not quite.” Unfortunately the great 
majority of field trial judges took Rose’s 
statement too literally, and before long 
handlers began bringing such dogs to the 
field trials. Dogs which ran away, but 
not quite—and it often happened that they 
did run away, for one cannot walk indefi- 
nitely along a narrow line without cross- 
ing it once in a while. In the desire 
to create inordinate speed and range a 
system of training was adopted whereby a 
dog was driven out beyond his natural 
capacity. He was actually forced to go by 
voice and whistle and the inevitable result 
was that in time we created a race of self- 
hunters or bolters. Breeding to this class 
of dogs did not help matters, and as the 
speed craze continued and such dogs were 
placed in field trials, the natural dog, 
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The pointer dog, ri yle’s Master- 
piece, owned by Perey Harris, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


which hunts his country with intelligence 
and runs with speed that is in keeping 
with his nose, was crowded to the back- 
ground. 

Altho this craze for speed and range 
swept the country, there were some sane 
people still left in field trials who felt that 
the pendulum was swinging too far in the 
wrong direction. Three or four clubs 
began advocating a return to a more rea- 
sonable type of dog. Among the leaders 
in this reform is the National Champion- 
ship which runs its three-hour stake annu- 
ally at Grand Junction, Tennessee. The 
Continental Club and the National of Ala- 
bama are also following along the same 
lines. What is demanded by these clubs 
is a dog that represents just the qualities 
that the field shooter expects of his dog 
when he goes out for a day’s gunning— 
that is, if he admires the more esthetic 
things in the line of field sports. 





Brainy bird dogs. 


Hillandale Wynkyn, grouse trial winner, and Master Rock Rod- 


field, quail trial winner. Owned by W. Leo White, Stamford, Conn. 
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DOG to meet the ideals of the clubs 

enumerated must hunt his country 
according to the nature of it; if it is open 
and wide, he must go accordingly; in 
closer cover he must adapt his speed and 
range to fit and at all times must he be 
subservient to his master or handler. He 
must point with intensity, style and char- 
acter, and he must back voluntarily at 
sight of his pointing brace-mate. He must 
not make back casts for a mile or two, 
but must hunt out and ahead. In addi- 
tion to this the finished dog, such as is 
eligible for the National Championship, 
must be perfectly broken. In the stakes 
for younger dogs—that is, in the derbies 
—the budding aspirant need not show all 
the finish of the all-age performer, but 
he must have the natural qualities that 
can be developed so that the animal may 
become at least a close approach to the 
standard of excellence. 

When we develop such dogs we are not 
only bringing out the natural, but the best 
side of our bird dogs, and these are the 
kind that not only can win field trials, but 
they are the highest type of gun dog. 

Many of such dogs have appeared of 
late and they are obtaining recognition. 
The success of the setter, Master Rock 
Rodfield, in three consecutive trials which 
took place in the East recently, is an indi- 
cation of what is wanted. Rock’s owner 





Kirk’s Frolic, owned by H. D. Kirkover, 


Buffalo, N. Y. , is equally at home on 
quail in the’ South, pheasants in New 
York, or “‘Mexicans’” at Medford 


uses him as a shooting dog regularly; not 
only in the East where grouse and pheas- 
ant constitute the game, but in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and Alabama, in the open 
country where quail abound. Rock is good 
on every class of upland game. His ken- 
nel-mate, Hillandale Wynkyn, is a winner 
in the grouse trials of New England, but 
he was also used in the South on quail. 
30th are brainy and have the essential 
qualities of the bird dog. 

H. D. Kirkovwer of New York state 
also has a kennel of setters and pointers 
and he not only wins field trials with 
them, but shoots over all of them in all 
parts of the country. Another conspicu- 
ous kennel is that of E. R. Coleman, 
known as the Lebanon Kennels. Mr. Cole- 
man has a preserve in Alabama where the 
dogs are hunted regularly and developed 
for field trials. He believes in dogs that 
will handle well and show their natural 
pointing instincts. Gargoyle’s Masterpiece, 
owned by P. W. Harris, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., is another conspicuous dog of the 
natural type. He is bred from the best 
field trial stock and is one of the most 
satisfactory dogs to shoot over that one 
might ask for. And so I might go on 
indefinitely, for owners of bird dogs are 
becoming more and more wedded to the 
idea that when all is said, there is little 
or-no difference between the field trial 
winner and the shooting dog, if we look 
for the proper qualities that the perfect 
dog should possess. 





Home Training for the 
Hunting Dog 
By Lloyd Matthews 


URING the summer months a great 

many sportsmen endeavor to have 

their shooting dogs give birth to 
litters of puppies, so every fall there is 
a new array of young dogs introduced to 
the hunting field. 

Some of these puppies are allowed to 
grow up most any way, while others are 
raised very carefully. Those that have 
no handling before the time comes to go 
shooting, usually make a dismal failure 
and if they do amount to anything it is 
only after a lot of hard work. The writer 
will try and outline a few of the main 
points that should be attended to when 
puppies are young. 

Gun shyness is the worst fault that has 
to be corrected in shooting dogs and there 
is no excuse for it at all. If the owner 
of a litter of puppies would obtain a cap 
pistol such as is used on the 4th of July, 
or a .22 pistol and some blank cartridges, 
and shoot a few times around the puppies 
when they begin to eat after weaning, I 
don’t believe there would be any gun-shy 
dogs. 

I have never seen any so handled who 
were. The shooting should continue for 
two or three months. First start shooting 
20 to 30 feet away from the feeding place, 
and shorten the distance daily till you can 
shoot within a foot or two of them and 
they will show no fear. Lots of people 
think because a dog is out of the hunting 
breed they can shoot around him without 
discretion and in this way a great many 
become nervous, consequently very timid 
of unusual noises. Also be careful during 
the 4th of July celebrations. A _ great 
many dogs at this time are made gun- 
shy by having children shoot fire-crackers 
around them. Always shut up your puppies 
at that time of the year for a few days, 
out of reach and hearing of the young as 
well as the old celébrators. 


I your puppies are of the field type, 
get them out as soon as possible where 
they can range and find game, or at least 
around where some kind of birds are, so 
they may chase. In that way the hunting 
instinct will be developed from the start. 
If this is not done, dogs when grown, on 
first being taken afield, may run onto a 
covey of quail, pheasant or any of the 
upland birds which make a great deal of 
noise when flushed; and the dog, not ac- 
customed to game, will be frightened, 
sometimes quite badly. This condition is 
called “bird shy,’ and is very hard to 
correct. 

Dogs used for duck work should be 
taken out and given a great deal of water- 
work during the warm summer months 
so that when the colder months come they 
will not be afraid to work in cold water. 
Nothing is harder to do than make a young 
dog enter icy water when not accustomed 
to it. A great many young duck dogs 
are made quitters just on account of this. 

Almost every dog will swim, but the 
more he swims the better he will like it; 
also upon getting in a tight place he will 
not be so apt to get frightened and be 
afraid to go in again. After puppies are 
three or four months old they should be 
tied up fer a few hours a day to chain- 
break them. Also make them obey. If 
bad about barking and jumping up use a 
small switch to teach obedience. The more 
a puppy is taught to obey, given field and 
water work, the quicker he can be trained: 
and if sent to a trainer, it will be less 
expensive to the owner, as the dog can 
be put right to work from the start. 
Puppies should be wormed regularly 
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The New Bird Dog’s Palace 


With entirely new clamps that hold it rigidly on 
the runningboard of any car in a position that does 
not touch the body. 


Refinements and improvements for the most at- 


tractive and satisfactory thing of its kind imag- 
inable are passed on to the sportsmen of America 
with no increase in price. 

It is built throughout of high quality automobile 
body materials, strikingly finished in two-tone genu- 
ine Du Pont Duco Is comfortable for the dogs 


in all weather, closing completely when desired, and 
makes a most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for 
the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or 
setters as well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. 
Manufactured by. 


The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Ca 
Golden City, Missouri 
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Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers ev. rywhere. 

Write for Free Sample of Bergeant a 
DOG FOO 
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when young, every month at least. This 
will help to prevent running fits. Give 
puppies all they can eat together with lots 
of human companionship, and don’t try to 
raise them like a bunch of wild animals. 
Remember a dog has more love and respect 
for the master who makes him mind than 
for one who allows the dog to be master. 


Dogs for Big Game 


HEN the late Paul J. Rainey took 
his pack of bear dogs to Africa, 


back in 1909, or thereabouts, his 
expedition was the first that ever hunted 
the big game of that country in this man- 
ner. The first pack was composed princi- 
pally of the dogs that Mr. Rainey had 
bought from J. M. Avent, of Tennessee; 
they were experienced bear fighters and 
at that period perhaps no better lot of 
dogs was ever got together for American 
big game hunting. It was after his ac- 
quisition of this pack that Rainey con- 
ceived the idea of hunting lions and the 
other cat varieties of the Dark Continent 
with dogs. Many doubted that this was 
possible and Rainey was told that such a 
method of hunting was impractical. Nev- 
ertheless he resolved to try, despite the 
negative and sometimes slightly supercil- 
ious advice he received gratuitously from 
British big game hunters who had years 
of experience in Africa. 

Mr. Shelley, who had charge of the 
Rainey Kennels at that time, was the 
man selected to do the preliminary train- 
ing on African soil, and he sailed some 
weeks in advance of the others of the 
party, taking with him the Avent pack 
and other good fighting dogs that were 
picked up in various parts of this country. 
The veteran bear hounds of the pack were 
to be used to’do the trailing and all were 
well seasoned. The fighters were an 
assorted lot, composed of airedales, re- 
trievers, fox terriers, stag hounds, collies 
and some nondescripts. Their ability to 
fight and stay to the finish was the pass- 
port that gave them their right to show 
their prowess on foreign soil. Shelley is 
a trainer of dogs by pre-natal tendencies, 
and it may rightly be said that he drifted 
into his profession by a natural train of 
circumstances and augmented his inherited 
inclinations by an empirical education 
along the lines of his chosen life’s work. 

He proceeded at once to Nairobi in the 
heart of Africa’s big game country, and 
soon got to work. When Rainey and his 
party arrived the first dogs were ready for 
work, but the pack was constantly in- 
creased and some time later another draft 
of dogs was brought over by Roy Stewart. 
This new pack was composed of twenty 
young hounds from Mississippi, eight 
shepherds from Illinois, six fox terriers 
from England and a separate shipment of 
six police dogs from Germany. A number 
of airedales were picked up after Shelley 
arrived in Africa, and this heterogeneous 
assortment, together with the eighteen 
broken hounds and fighting dogs, made up 
the pack, which was added to as new and 
promising dogs were encountered. 

It may readily be imagined that the 
American trainer coming to Africa to 
fight lions as an experiment had a big un- 
dertaking on his hands, but it goes to prove 
that when one sets out to do a thing it 
can be accomplished by hard and persistent 
work, 


RAINING the green dogs was the 

most difficult undertaking, but I have 
often talked with Shelley since his return 
from Africa and he always maintained 
that it is far less difficult to train dogs in 
Africa on the class of game that they are 
expected to hunt than it is here in Amer- 
ica. This is due principally to the fact 








that game is, or was at that time, far 
more abundant—and in last analysis it is 
the experience a trainer is enabled to give 
a dog that makes him the finished per- 
former. I! might also point out that while 
our conditions are different here in Amer- 
ica, the system employed by Shelley in 
Africa may be of value to those who wish 
to train their dogs on certain classes of 
game. The first thing of importance is 
to teach the dogs to hunt only that class 
of game for which they are intended to be 
used. In Africa there are so many vari- 
eties of game and Shelley set out to break 
his dogs from running any trails except 
those of lions, leopards, or cheetahs. To 
this end he secured a pair of lion cubs, 
still young and harmless, which he and 
his assistants taught to lead by means of 
placing food some distance in front of 
them and allowing them while on the leash 
to go to it. 

According to Shelley’s statement the 
young cubs soon learned to lead as well 
as the most docile dog. The cubs were 
kept far enough away from the place 
where the dogs were quartered so that 
the latter could not get their scent except 
when they were put on the trail. The 
plan was formed that Shelley’s assistant 
would take the cubs out every morning at 
a specified time and give them a four 
hours’ start on the dogs. An iron cage 
was placed at the far end of this im- 
provised course. As soon as the strike- 
dogs picked the scent the entire pack to 
be used as trailers was turned loose. As 
soon as the dogs were well away the 
assistant penned up the young lions in the 
cage provided. Shelley and the others 
rode behind the dogs to see that they did 
not pick up any other but the trail of the 
lions. Arriving at the trail’s end, the dogs 
attacked the cage, and the young cubs, 
which soon began to grow and assert their 
rights, fought the dogs back thru the iron 
bars. It was exciting for men as well as 
dogs, and according to Shelley it was sur- 
prising to note how quickly the dogs 
learned to distinguish the lion scent and 
stick to it in preference to any other. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Rainey, these 
training lessons were conducted on a 
larger scale. Six miles from Nairobi the 
plains were dotted with game of all 
descriptions, kudu, antelope, topi and 
numerous other varieties of this great 
family. The object was to teach the 
hounds to run thru this country of diver- 
sified game and acknowledge only the kind 
that was to be hunted, and this is the first 
great important lesson. The young lions 
were led out thru this country as hereto- 
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fore, and after a proper lapse of time 
Mr. Rainey started out on horseback with 
the main pack at heel, but allowing a few 
of the strike dogs to quest. Shelley and 
an assistant rode to the right and left, 
one on either side of the trail, which 
wound in and out in the localities where 
the game was most abundant. When the 
dogs struck, the entire pack was ordered 
on and a merry time ensued. If any of 
the dogs picked up a buck trail or in- 
dulged in a sight race, the man on the 
side where this occurred promptly rode 
him down, turned him back and drove him 
to the pack with the aid of a long-lashed 
whip, Mr. Rainey meantime blowing the 
horn, thus assisting the dog to locate him. 


N order to make it possible for the men 

to know the real trail that was taken 
by the man with the lions, several boys 
with arms full of white flags followed in 
the wake of the lion leader, and placed 
the white markers at close intervals along 
the route. After a dog which was inclined 
to stray from the lion trail had been 
whipped back a few times he soon learned 
that he was to follow that scent only, 
From this artificial method it was only a 
short step to the actual business of trail- 
ing members of the cat tribe, but it was 
also necessary to break the dogs from run- 
ning jackals and hyenas which frequent 
the places where a lion has made his kill. 
On account of the abundant gpportunities 
for giving the dogs experience, Shelley 
tells me that this was accomplished in 
quick time, by using the same methods of 
whipping the dogs off as was utilized in 
the earlier lessons. 

In a short time after the lessons began, 
the dogs were ready for the real business 
of lion hunting, and while some of the 
experiences that members of the exhibi- 
tion had, were highly exciting, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the hunting with 
dogs in Africa proved to be a remarkable 
success, but it was mainly due to the sys- 
tematic manner in which the members of 
the party went about it. In an actual 
hunt, the fighting dogs composed of all 
varieties, were always led by boys be- 
hind the line of hunters and only released 
upon the order of the leader when the 
quarry was at bay; thus, by the time the 
trailers had stopped their game, the fight- 
ers were on hand to give their support. 

Conditions for training dogs for big 
game hunting are somewhat different in 
this country, as I have said, but neverthe- 
less many of the early lessons practiced 
so successfully by Shelley in Africa 
might be used to good advantage here. 


BASSET HOUNDS AND COCKER SPANIELS 
By Charles G. Hopton 


LEVER crossings with the best 
French and English strains has 
brought the Basset hound up to a 
type that might be described as very mod- 





The famous cocker spaniel, Ch. Luck- 


now Creme de la Creme. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic C. Brown, owners 


ern, as 1t shows an improvement in shoul- 
ders, feet and quarters over the early type 
which, perhaps, had the more pronounced 
head with a more decided “peak” and long- 
er ears; but as a general utility hound 
with the best of legs and feet, serviceable 
shoulders and powerful quarters, the “an- 
cient” type and those being raised in the 
Staridge, Gerald M. Livingstone and 
Brookmeade kennels should be much in 
evidence at future field trials, for all of 
the above-mentioned fanciers are sincere 
sportsmen and keep the Basset hound for 
“dual” purposes, the show ring and field. 
It is more for the latter that Carl E. Smith 
has bred for the past decade, and now 
has a remarkable sound and free moving 
stamp that may well be termed as modern 
American Basset hound. The two Basset 
hounds depicted in this issue are the fa- 
mous International Champions Walhamp- 
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The famous Basset hounds, Ch. Walhampton Arrow and Ch. Walhampton Andrew, 
who head the Kilsyth pack owned and hunted by Mr. and Mrs. Gerald M Livingston 


ton Arrow, and Walhampton Andrew, 
which have established records in England 
and America as the highest type both in 
the show ring and afield. It needs but a 
cursory glance to see the embodiment of 
real Basset type with its narrow skull, well 
placed pendulous ears, “grotesque” front 
with its odd turn at the knees and gayly 
carried stern. Such a type may impress 
the beagle or foxhound enthusiast as be- 
ing too low to ground for speed, but in 
stamina, keen hunting and melodious voice 
the Basset hound is all that one might 
want as a fur-hunter that will hunt all day 
and be under control the whole time. 
Another breed that has been greatly im- 
proved, thanks to scientific breeding by fan- 
ciers on this side of the Atlantic, is the 
cocker spaniel, which is now built on work- 
ing lines and on many occasions has as- 
serted itself in the show ring by winning 
premier honors when pitted against all 
breeds. Such a real sporting type is the 
now famous red cocker spaniel Champion 
Lucknow Creme de la Creme, whose sensa- 
tional wins of best of all breeds at the 
Mid-Jersey gun dog Specialty, and all- 
breed show at Bridgeport, stamps him as 
one of the best balanced sporting dogs out 
today. It was most consoling to learn at 
the disposal of the famous Lucknow Farm 
Kennels owned by the late J. Robinson 
seard, that Frederic C. Brown purchased 
this remarkable sporting spaniel so that the 
“Lucknow” strain, so thoroly established 
by his late brother-in-law, might be per- 
petuated. A study of the picture of Ch. 
Lucknow Creme de la Cremé will give 
one a good idea of what constitutes the 
real type of sporting cocker spaniel. We 
emphasize the term sporting because it is 
of a different stamp from the old-fashioned 
cocker which was nearer twenty pounds in 
weight, much lower on leg, shorter in neck 
and consequently heavier in shoulders, 
which naturally marred the free action and 
staying powers so essential in a gun dog. 
Who could question the stamina and free 
action of such a stamp as the aptly named 
“Dual” champion Lucknow Creme de la 
Creme, whose breeding combines the very 
cream of the most fashionable strains, and 
is very near the limit in weight, (viz. 24 
pounds) as accepted by the American 
Spaniel Club. It might be better if it were 
increased to 26 which would allow more 
scope to breeders and give an improve- 
ment in shoulders and quarters—with per- 
fect neck and shoulder placement, power- 





ful loins and the right bend of stifles and 
hocks that insure a free action, without 
which the sporting cocker is non est. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the size and 
type of Ch. Lucknow Creme de la Creme 
will be sought by judges of cocker span- 
iels, for the near future is apt to see 
such a stamp much in evidence at the field 


trials, as was so thoroly demonstrated at | 


the Brewster Trials last year when the im- 
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pressive parti-color, Rowcliffe War Dance, | 


made such a sensational retrieve of a live 
duck from the lake on the Staridge estate. 
Paramount features of a typical sporting 
dog are clean shoulders, sound compact 
feet, good depth of chest, powerful loins 
and quarters, with a roundness of stifles 
and bend of hocks that will insure freé¢ ac- 
tion, and a double weather-resisting coat. 


HE oft-repeated cry of “race suicide” 

raised by malcontents in New York 
City does not apply to Irish setters, for we 
learn that Rose L., a noted winning matron 
in the Lismore Kennels owned by the Wall 
Brothers of Brooklyn, has just presented 
the owners with 13 very promising pup- 
pies. The sire is the well-known winner, 
Lismore Niall, while the dam is by Ch. 
Lismore Freedom, whose get have won 
more prizes during the past five years than 
any other setter bred in the East. From 
the noted Alfred J. Chatillon kennel at 
New Rochelle, comes news of an impres- 
sive litter of 14 from the English-Amer- 
ican winner Honor of Scadbury, while 
from Russell, Kansas, arrives the accom- 
panying picture of a good-headed bitch 
with nine males which at the age of two 
weeks seem to be very vigorous. Such 
litters are interesting, especially in Irish 
setters, for the improvement in type and 
repeated wins of good looking “red set- 
ters” at recent field trials indicate that keen 
competition is apt to be seen in the near 
future, that is if the right type is selected. 
It was the much discussed question of type 
that attracted us to the Irish setter benches 
at Detroit, for a somewhat inconsistent 
award had: been made that stirred up a 
veritable “hornet’s nest.” News came to 
us that the local. Scottish terrier fancier, 
Charles McKinven of “Ardmore” fame, 
had brought out an unknown Irish setter 
that had gone thru to best of breed which 
naturally aroused one’s curiosity, especially 
so as we knew that the recently imported 
British winner -Knock-A-Voe, which had 
gone thru the circuit most successfully, 
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Free DogBook 
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FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
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CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
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SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy 


' 

The Safest and Surest For all Breeds | 
| $1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Postpaid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
Booklet, “‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


MILLER’S A-! 
DOG FOODS, 


Your dog will relish these famous 
health foods. Send ten cents for a trial 
feeding and your copy of, “The Pink 
of Condition”’. 

Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
850 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


































White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
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Lingorues and Airedales 


Trained hunters, watch-dogs and companions. 
Also pedigreed puppies from best blood in Amer- 


sia Prices $25.00 to $509.00 each. 
LINGORUE KENNELS, 
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was present. The debutante was Ardmore 
Eileen, by Ch. Bergnell Red Helmit ex- 
Ch. Kenridge My Dear, surely a well- 
bred one, but she is somewhat immature 
and at present much too light in muzzle 
and chest to have made such a sensational 
win as the best in dogs. Knock-A-Voe, un- 
questionably one of the best balanced and 
typical setters of all varieties now being 
shown, was a general favorite to win the 
Special for best setter in show, a win that 
might easily have fallen to him, as he is a 
remarkably well balanced dog. 

Pointer fanciers will be interested to 
learn that the noted California-bred cham- 
pion, Herewithem J. P., the superbly bal- 
anced white and liver son of the British 
champion Styllish Mac, whose record both 
as a “dual” winner and sire in England 
and Scotland was second to none when 
purchased last year by Robert F. Maloney 
of Pittsburgh, not only topped the breed 
classes at Detroit but went on to head 
the sporting group and finally beat a re- 
markable entry of all breeds for best in 
show. 


Practical Spaniels 
By A. F. Hochwalt 

LTHO we have known the various 
groups of sporting spaniels as pretty 
ornaments on the benches of dog 
shows ever since the latter came into 
existence here in America, as an actual 
gun dog the spaniel has been familiar to 
but a very limited number up until a few 
years ago, when his rise in popularity in 
the field of utility came quickly. At the 
present time the springer and the cocker 
are obtaining due recognition, at least in 

certain parts of the country. 

I shall never forget a day I spent on 
the moors of Scotland. It was early in 
August, two years ago, as the guest of 
C. A. Phillips, of Castle Douglas. Of 
course I had known the springers long 
before this and had seen them work on 
numerous occasions here in America; even 
away back in the early days I have shot 
over spaniels of the larger type, but here 
on the shooting grounds of Mr. Phillips, 
in that picturesque highland country of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, the late Thomas 
Noble and I obtained our first real idea 
of what the cocker and the springer are 
when they come from working strains and 
are broken according to British traditions. 
These breeds of spaniels have been used 
in the old countries of Europe, and espe- 
cially in England and Scotland, for years; 























Sprig, a typical working springer span- 
iel, owned by John Stewart, 
Minot, N. D. 


the springer, retained her position. 
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Cocker spaniel, Silvertip Ducrow 
retrieving ruffed grouse 


and they have occupied a distinct place 
in the sphere of the sportsman. Here in 
America we have always preferred point- 
ers and setters for practically every 
class of upland shooting and _ perhaps 
it is greatly due to this smug feeling 
that no other dog was fitted for field 
work that we allowed the spaniel breeds 
to fall into the hands of bench show 
fanciers to the exclusion of any use- 
ful purpose for which they are funda- 
mentally adapted. Be that as it may, 
American sportsmen have begun to appre- 
ciate their many-sided qualifications, and 
they were brought to it by the success that 
the breeds, such as the springer and the 
larger type of cocker attained on the other 
side of the water. We came to Castle 
Douglas at the invitation of Mr. Phillips 
and spent four or five days at his beautiful 
place on the River Dee, known as Dil- 
dawn. Mr. Phillips is the acknowledged 
dean of spaniel breeders in Scotland and 
has been interested in both cockers and 
springers for more than two score years. 
It may well be imagined, therefore, that 
we welcomed the opportunity to see his 
dogs in actual work. We came a few 
days too early for the grouse, but the law 
is open the year round on rabbit and hare 
and the season opened on duck, snipe and 
woodcock on the day of our arrival, so 
there was an abundance of game upon 
which to work the dogs. This particular 
shooting of Mr. Phillips’ is about six miles 
from his home. We drove over early in 
the afternoon, taking four spaniels with 
us: two springers and a brace of cockers. 
During that afternoon’s shooting we saw 
seven different kinds of game and we did 
not cover much country either. The shoot- 
ing was done principally on rabbit and 
hare, but this gave us the enlightenment 
that we were looking for, for our object 
primarily was to see just how the spaniels 
are broken in the old country. They were 
handled by Thompson, the keeper, and 
never in my experience have I seen dogs 
under better control. There was no loud 
shooting, no whistling, no confusion. Every 
dog understood his work and did it at the 
bidding of the master. 


HE first brace to go down consisted 

of a springer and a cocker, the latter 
none other than the dual champion, Riv- 
ington Dazzle. In less than a minute the 
dogs bustled a hare out of a patch of 
gorse and the moment the quarry was 
sighted, both dogs dropped instantaneously, 
without the least command from the 
keeper. Mr. Phillips took the shot, and 
the hare fell, rol! ‘ng over a little incline. 
Both dogs remained down until Thompson, 
in a low voice, ordered Dazzle to fetch. 
He galloped away promptly while Rose, 
The 
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hare, as we afterward ascertained by 
weighing it, tipped the scales at 714 pounds. 
It is a rather large mouthful for a cocker, 
but Dazzle was equal to the occasion and 
delivered it into the hands of his master. 
Sent on once more, it took scarcely thirty 
seconds to start a rabbit, and this time 
Rose was allowed to retrieve while Dazzle 
was obliged to look on. Thus we put in 
the afternoon; twelve or more hares and 
rabbits were bagged, all of the dogs 
worked perfectly, never once making a 
mistake, and at the end of the day they 
were as fresh and ready to go as they 
were in the beginning. 

The outstanding feature about British 
training is its thoroness. Here in America 
we are under the impression that we take 
much of the individuality out of dogs by 
overbreaking, but I am inclined to believe 
that it is due more to haste than to thoro- 
ness that dogs are _ spoiled. English 
breakers are thoro. Their dogs are never 
brought to the field unless they are per- 
fectly broken. This was our experience 
not only at Castle Douglas, but at all 
other places that we visited while in 
Britain. 

Field trials for the spaniel varieties 
have been in existence all over Great 
Britain for thirty or more years and they 
have done much toward creating a demand 
for well-trained dogs, for unlike bird dog 
trials, no spaniel can win unless he shows 
all the qualities of a perfectly broken dog, 
including land and water retrieving, obedi- 
ence and control, and intelligence in hunt- 
ing. When you have a dog with these 
qualities you have not only a field trial 
performer, but a perfect shooting com- 
panion. 

Of late years field trials have been 
introduced to America, and the result is 
that many breeders are importing speci- 
mens of the most satisfactory of British 
strains; the greatest progress, however, is 
being made with the springers, mainly, no 
doubt, because they are larger than the 
cockers and can work to better advantage 
in rough country. The cocker, owing to 
the fact that he has been fostered more 
for show purposes than for actual work, 
has been bred too small, but I believe 
breeders are gradually awakening to the 
fact that a trifle additional size and a 
little more weight is not going to be detri- 
mental to good looks. In England a 30- 
pound cocker is not out of place, either 
on the bench or in the field, but here in 
America a dog of that weight would be 
considered an outcast, tho that feeling is 
not so prevalent now as it was a few 
years ago; at least not with those who 


consider the cocker as a utility dog and’ 
not merely as a bench show puppet. A 
healthy sign of the times is that a num- 
ber of American breeders are crossing 
their dogs 
strains. 


with the successful British 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 
Romanoff Masaroff, imported by Mrs. 
Kent Williams, Graham, Texas 
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HEALTH 


Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V.S. 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veteri- 
narian, will give free advice on the care and 
cure of dogs to the readers of Outdoor Life. 
When addressing your letter to him, care 
Outdoor Life, enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Rabies 


HE most pertinent question con- 

fronting the sportsman who is owner 

of a dog today is the subject of 
rabies, that dread incurable disease of 
the brain that destroys in a day all those 
sterling qualities of obedience, love and 
service, supplemented in many cases by a 
year of intensive field training which make 
the value of the dog as a hunting com- 
panion almost priceless; and sends him 
forth on a rampage of destruction and 
viciousness so deadly in its consequences 
that those who have observed the mania 
shudder when they realize that a single 
scratch from one of those gleaming fangs 


means certain death unless the victim 
should submit to the Pasteur antirabies 
inoculations. 


Some say that mad dogs are extremely 
rare, which may be true in a few isolated 
inaccessible areas where afflicted ones have 
not as yet invaded the territory in their 
wild aimless campaign of destruction be- 
fore being finally prostrated by thirst, 
hunger, and paralysis. 

Even tomorrow those who can brag 
today of their apparent safety may be 
exposed and lose a valuable hunting dog 
whose loss could easily be prevented by 
a simple, harmless, inexpensive but highly 
efficient prophy lactic vaccination which 
does not injure, pain or incapacitate the 
dog for even one single hour. When prop- 
erly administered and made by a reputable 
manufacturer the rabies vaccine is the 
most efficient, specific, and least harmful 
of all the vaccines made for preventing 
diseases ; and statistics show an efficiency of 
over 99 per cent and only one-half of 1 
per cent of animals severely exposed be- 
fore being properly immunized contract 
the disease. The crude vaccine at first 
prepared by Pasteur occasionally produced 
the diseases they were designed to prevent 
because an attenuated living culture was 
used. Present modern production methods 
utilize a completely killed carbolized cul- 
ture which can never produce the disease. 
During the year 1927 in Kansas City, Mo., 
over 18,000 dogs were vaccinated, of which 
four dogs among the many who were ex- 
posed before vaccination developed and 
died of the disease. During the preceding 
year between forty and sixty human rabies 
treatments were administered by the city 
each month. Now they are administering 
only two or three treatments each month. 

Fortunately not every dog who froths 
at the mouth or acts irrational has rabies, 
and the wanton slaughter of innocent dogs 
by well-meaning but misguided overzeal- 
ous officials is the deplorable result of 
panic over a rabies scare. Men who study 
this disease especially caution and advise 
against the premature destruction of a sus- 
pected case, for if a dog thought to have 
rabies is killed prematurely and the body 
buried without the proper laboratory mi- 
croscopic examination of the brain, some- 
one bitten by such a dog may not be given 
the Pasteur treatment and thus may die 
of the disease. Suspected cases should be 
properly confined and each day’s symptoms 


noted until death occurs naturally, after 
which time the brain should be examined. 


OGS afflicted with intestinal parasites, 

dysentery, distemper and with fright 
disease or running fits which produce con- 
vulsions, delirium, champing of the jaws 
excited barking and _ running salu 


about, are more often improperly diag- | 
nosed as rabies by ignorant laymen or 
those veterinarians for whom a little 


knowledge is a dangerous thing, than is 
the disease rabies itself. In fact such a 
case is feared as rabies and the same ob- 
server will carelessly probe around in the 
mouth of a genuine rabies case looking 
for a bone or splinter believed to be lodged 
between the teeth, or believing because the 
mouth hangs open with a partly paralyzed 
lower jaw and long ropy strands of bloody 
saliva drooling from it, that the rabid dog 
is the victim of an auto accident. 

Symptoms may develop in a dog after 
being bitten by a mad dog any time after 
a per riod of incubation of from two weeks 
to six months, and frequently the incident 
of the combat is forgotten before the 
owner notes a peculiar changed attitude 
in his faithful pet. He is either morose, 
furtive and sullen, slinking away into some 
dark corner, or becomes unduly attentive 
and affectionate, licking the face and hands 
and spreading the deadly saliva generously 
where minute scratches and cuts may be- 
come infected. 

If he is a trained dog he may become 
overzealous in retrieving the game, and 
tho never known to be hard-mouthed be- 
fore he may literally deliver the spoils 
piecemeal at the feet of the hunter. 

His lustrous eyes become dull and ex- 
pressionless, the tone of the bark changes 
to an intermittent howl and continues 
when there is nothing to bark at. 

Paralysis develops, affecting first the 
muscles of the jaw and throat, making 
swallowing difficult or impossible so that 
the accumulation of saliva hangs from 
the mouth in long strands. Death by 
thirst, starvation and strangulation on the 
desert must be frightful. But the rabid 
dog must die of thirst even with a panful 
of clear, cool, sparkling water at his lips. 

Why, in the light of modern medical 
science, there should be zealous, misguided, 
sentimentalist antivivisectionists and heads 
of so-called humane societies insisting that 
the dread rabies is a myth, charging that 
it is unwarranted cruelty to subject dogs 


to a simple, painless, harmless, momentary: 


hypodermic injection which will safeguard 
their lives and the lives of innocent chil- 
dren, claiming it is vivisection to inoculate 
one rabbit whose brain, properly prepared, 
will immunize a thousand valuable dogs— 
why there should be these cranks it is 
hard to see. 

Such sentimentalists oppose the enact- 
ment of ordinances requiring the annual 
vaccination of valuable dogs permitted to 
be at large, and the confinement of others, 
a procedure which if enforced by national 
legislation would stamp out this malady 
within a year thruout the entire United 
States. 

Sportsmen should interest themselves in 
such legislative action and support such 
measures. 





Quarantine for Rabies 

Kennel Editor:—Rabies is very prevalent and 
about hali the dogs have rabies germs in their 
mouths tho brain examinations show less than 
25% affected. Rigid quarantine measures such 
as are in vogue in England should be adopted 
in America. Unimmunized dogs should be con- 
fined. Observation of the violent pain and death 
of affected individuals, would stir authorities to 


take active quarantine measures. 

Answer.—Rabies has been given frequent pub- 
licity in Outdoor Life columns and this impor- 
tant and deadly disease is the subject of a special 
article in this issue. 
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“We're 
Waiting. 


Dogs like KEN-L-RATION. 
It’s a balanced ration of 
meat, cereals and cod liver 
oil—comes in cans, ready 
to serve. Write for Free 
sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 

112 Peoples Ave. 

Rockford, Ill. 





THE DOG 


FOOD SUPREME 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermannn, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 

‘‘The best for less’’ 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 
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Liver and white. By Sandy Springbok Dam 


by Dual Champion Flint of Avandale. Sire and dam 
well trained, wonderful retrievers. No better bred 
Springers in America. Sherman Williams, 346 Metro- 
politan Blidg., Denver, Cole. 








For Campers! 


THE PERFECT aegis OPENER 


f. Si LAST—a can 
opener which 
works neatly and 
instantly with- 

out possibility 
of cut fingers. 
When you're 

tired and hun- 

gry and your 
gang is yelling for 
“chow” — that’s no 
time to wrestle with 
an old-style opener. 
There’s a heap of 
satisfaction in quick- 
ly, easily removing 
the top of any can. 
Wood-fire or gasoline 
stove, before the fire 
is hot, the cans for 
the whole crowd are 
ready. 


New Price—50c postpaid 

OLUME SALES of this patented opener 

are enabling us to reduce its price to 50 
cents and advertise it nationally. It is safe 
—rolling the sharp edge and turning it under, 
away from the fingers. It is neat—cutting 
out the top of the can, without spilling. It 
is simple—requiring less strength than an 
ordinary opener. It is durable—the duller 
the knife bécomes, the better it works. It 
is guaranteed—any imperfect opener willing- 
ly replaced. , 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Campers’ Supply Co., Box 1536, Denver, Cole. ; 
i 







Gentlemen: For the enclosed 50c, stamps or coin send 
j your can-opener, postpaid, 
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Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 





L. V. ALMIRALL, 
Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find a 15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 

ing—or send C. O. D. 

Name 

Address 
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TRAPS AND OTHER METHODS OF 
PROTECTION 


HERE is an interesting letter on the 
preservation of the duck by C. L. 


Andrews, an old hunter of the Pacific 


Coast, from “Oregon to the Arctic 
Ocean,” from the standpoint of bag limit, 
in the Conservation Department of this 
issue. 

Zesides this phase of preservation of 
ducks and other game birds (the need 
for cutting the bag limit) there is the 
changing topography of the country. Nest- 


ing birds have not the cover they had in 
the earlier days and their enemies are able 
to spot them more quickly and easily now- 
adays, so that they get over more ground 
and also get more food, in a_ shorter 
period. Provide shelter and food-bearing 
trees, perennials and annuals for the birds, 
keep their enemies somewhat under con- 
trol, and these, too, will help to increase 
the birds. 


One constant fight, that’s all it is, game 
breeding. Anyone who does not love to 


fight should not engage in this work. For 
instance, I have 125 mouse traps on hand. 
With these I secure house mice, field 
mice and the whitefront or wood mice. 
Of course, I am mostly concerned with 
catching the wood mice, for this little 


beggar eats eggs of quail, partridge, 
smaller game birds, also the smaller 


pheasants, to say nothing of the eggs of 
song birds. Then, he will pull pheasant 
chicks from under the hen, at the rate of 
one a night. He will also eat the song 
bird on her nest, as well as her fledglings. 
If these are seed-eating birds, he will eat 


the contents of their crops; if insect- 
eating birds, he will eat the brains. These 
mouse traps*cost $2.50 a hundred. I place 


them on the ground, along the wall of any 
building, behind a leaning board. 

Next, the rat." Cement construction is 
the best method of 


keeping these gray 
marauders away. For them, I lean foot- 


wide boards against the buildings and place 
No. 0 or No. 1 jump traps in a row, on 
the ground behind the boards, and I secure 
the rats before they do any damage. In 
fact, they are caught on their first visit 
for they always investigate first. They 
also get into my X weasel traps. A weasel 
trap of this type is made by utilizing an 
old door and old 2x4s. On one side of 
the door, nail the 2x4s to reach almost 
from the corners to the center., Leave a 
space in the center large enough for a 
No. 0 or No. 1 jump trap. Turn the 
door over and cut a round or square hole 
in the center. Put a little strip of wood 
on the cutout for a handle. It will sit 
in the hole, on the ends of the 2x4s, just 
over the jump trap, set hair trigger, on 
the ground. Field and wood mice also 
visit such a trap and are caught. 


Mink readily investigate such a_ trap 
when I set them along the shore line, 
especially if I rub some musk from the 


muskrat over the pan of the trap. Except 
for this I never bait the traps. Gophers 
also get caught frequently. 

A hollow log in the woods is also an 
excellent place to set traps for weasels. 
Or a sort of hollow log may be made by 
placing a lot of logs in line in the bush. 
If the opening is large enough raccoons 





and opossums get into this trap, as do 
groundhogs also. When I get a ground- 
hog I place its body in a groundhog hole, 
to attract visiting skunks, for a skunk will 
enter to feed when he smells the rotting 
meat. 

Once in a great while a beneficial bird 
or animal may be caught in a trap but all 
such that I secure in a year are so very 
few that I would not be able to fill an 
ordinary-size basket with them in a life- 
time. 


M* CH is being written and spoken 
against the use of the steel trap. 
But there is nothing, as yet, to take its 
place, and it is the only method for secur- 
ing many of the terrible, cruel and most 
destructive creatures. Altho one uses the 
gun and rifle to a great extent on a game 
farm or bird sanctuary, it is only possible 
to secure some marauders with the steel 
trap. Should a law be enacted at any 
time against the use of the steel trap, 
then I would protect myself and the song 
birds and game birds against their enemies 
by gun and poison, instead of gun and 
trap. As a matter of fact, I have found 
it necessary to use poison for the crows 
and find strychnine most effective. I buy 
No. 2 eggs. With a pair of tweezers, I 
punch a small round hole in an egg, pick 
up a couple of grains of strychnine with 
the tweezers and place them in the egg, 
then I ram the grains down into the yolk 
with a blunt darning needle. Many crows 
discard the white of the egg, and eat only 
the yolk. 

The steel trap is the only effective and 
most effective method for the little screech 
owl, that exceedingly destructive song- 
bird destroyer, as well as for that terrible 
game-bird destroyer, the great horned owl. 
I place steel traps on poles all over the 
place as soon as the song birds migrate 
south and take them down when they 
return, sometime during March. Any 
hawk caught during autumn and winter is 
a bad hawk in the strictest sense of the 
word. 


I catch the English or house 
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in the Everset trap, a most effective 
method. I bait the traps with oats and 
place them near chicken or pheasant runs 
and other places where birds are fed. 

It is pleasant to be free from the raucous 
cries of crows, crow blackbirds and blue- 
jays. Never go out without your gun. 
The 20-bore pump gun with No. 6 shot 
and the .410 with 7's are the handiest. 
I use a .22 on big snappers basking in the 
sun on the raft. I take careful aim and 
hit them square on the head and _ this 
settles them. I now make my own snapping 
turtle traps which also catch dogfish. 

To make a most effective snapping 
turtle trap, secure 16-gauge, 1” mesh wire, 
6 feet long. Make a hoop of this a yard 
in diameter. Interlock the cut ends. Then 
make a funnel-shaped entrance at each end, 
not at one end only. You may bait with 
fish or groundhog if you wish, but baiting 
is not necessary as fish will enter and then 
turtles will enter. One night I secured 
five large snappers in one trap, three each 
in two other traps, and two in a fourth, 
as well as one each in three other traps. 
At the same time I secured seventy-five 
turtles of other varieties, musk, painted, 
map, semi-box, leatherback. These are all 
fish destroyers and are, indeed, as bad as 
dogfish in destroying fish, for they destroy 
the nests, beds and spawn of game fish. So 
I bag all kinds of turtles. One day this 
spring I sent two bags of snapping turtles, 
— -five in all, to the Kellogg Inn at 
Battle Creek, as the chef planned a special 
turtle soup dinner which everyone praised 
in loud terms. Neighbors, too, get their 
share of these reptiles which, as one ex- 
pressed it, have “seven kinds of meat and 
taste better than chicken.” Personally, I 
am not sold on the idea; I think I would 
feel rather like the traveller in Africa when 
he knew he had eaten monkey at one din- 
ner and dog at another. 


The Black Raccoon 
By L. S. Russell 


STARTED raising black raccoons first 

because fur-bearing animals have al- 

ways appealed to me. Then, besides the 
pleasure, I felt that in time black raccoons 
could become very profitable. From the 
many letters I received I know that there 
are very few people who ever saw a gen- 
uine black raccoon, but those who have 
seen them know them to be a beautiful 
little animal. We are always glad to re- 
ceive visitors at the ranch and to answer 
all inquiries, which I can assure you is 
becoming quite a problem. Perhaps I can 
answer some of them in the following 
paragraphs. 

First of all, let us consider one of the 
most frequent questions—“What is the pelt 





A view of the Russell black raccoon ranch, Cardington, Ohio 
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value of a genuine black raccoon?” We 
must remember that there are very few 
venuine black raccoons in the world. They 
originated on my ranch 18 years ago and 
the general supply has come from my 
ranch. As yet breeders are much more 
important than pelts. Black raccoon rais- 
ing is practically a new industry for the 
fur farmer and until the demand for breed- 
ers is fulfilled there cannot be any estab- 
lished pelt market. 

Raccoons can be successfully raised any- 
where and any place.’ This may be on a 
large tract of land or a small lot or even 
in your own back yard. It is best to let 
them be on the ground as much as they 
want to be. They should have a dry nest 
box in their yard. The land should be of 
a gravel nature or well tiled. Raccoons 
like plenty of fresh, clean water, but a wet 
and dirty pen is unhealthful. The raccoon, 
I think, is the healthiest and hardiest ani- 
mal living and can stand a lot of abuse, 
but if you are trying to have a profitable 
business as well as beautiful, contented ani- 
mals, you must keep them clean. Well 
tiled land, the removal of all droppings 
daily, and fresh clean water and food will 
insure the health of your animals, 





Black raccoons make interesting pets 


There are so many foods that raccoons 
thrive on that there is no great expense 
connected with this item. Table scraps, 
fruits and vegetables in season, crabs and 
fish, eggs, mush such as we make with 
cereals and milk, and many others are 
relished by raccoons. Do not give your 
animals the same food every day; they like 
variety as much as we do and it is better 
for them. 

I am writing this on the 10th of March 
and we now have each of our female rac- 
coons in a pen by herself and we are giv- 
ing each one of them a raw egg each day 
besides her ration of whole wheat, corn- 
meal and oatmeal. This is cooked thoroly 
and a little milk fs added. You see we 
are presuming that the female is bred and 
we are getting her in shape to take care 
of her young. We will expect the first 
litter about the first of March and the 
last to arrive will be early in May. We 
allow the mother to stay with the young 
until early fall. 


ACCOONS are not quarrelsome and 
can be kept together as long as you 
wish. The only trouble you might have 
would be in putting two old males together. 
They will put up quite a battle and it would 
no doubt be fatal to one or the other. For 
this reason old males must be kept separate. 
I have been asked so many times at 
what time of year raccoons breed. On my 
ranch they seldom breed before January 
15, nor later than March 1, altho I will ad- 
mit that in some sections this may vary a 
little. My opinion is that this ts about the 
regular breeding time in all states. 
Now, just a word in regard to pens. 





My pens are all 12x24 feet and in- 
closed with 1%-inch mesh wire; 4x4-inch 
posts, 8 feet long, are set into the ground 
2 feet. This leaves 6 feet above ground 
which is covered with wire. Rings may be 
bought of any fence company to fasten the 
wire together. A narrow trench is made 
around the pen, the wire set in about 6 
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inches and then the earth tamped around | 


the wire. The top is covered in the same 
manner as the sides and fastened with the 
rings. I have tried a good many pens in 
the last 18 years and have decided that this 
is the best that can be built. 
smaller scale I believe this pen to be the 
most suitable. As for a kennel, a small 
house may be built ijn the corner of each 
pen or a box 2x4 feet which is set up off 
the ground about 12 inches may be used. A 
10-inch hole is cut in one end of the bot- 
tom for entrance. Someone may say that 
the young would fall out of this kind of 
box; however, it is very seldom that they 
do and even if they did the mother would 


Even on a | 


soon put them back. She handles her babies 


much as a cat does her kittens. 

My methods are based on my experience 
in raising genuine black raccoons. The 
common gray can be handled in the same 
manner. Raccoon raising is an excellent 
sideline for anyone who likes animals and 
is willing to give just a little time to them 
each day. 


They make very fine pets and | 


the blacks have a wonderful fur which we | 


expect to see come into great demand. 


In regard to breeding stock let me say | 


this—if possible go and see the animals 
and if you find a dirty ranch I would ad- 


vise you to go to some other place, for good | 


foundation stock is the biggest part of the 
game and I know you want to get started 
right. 


Queries 


Widgeons and Mallards 
Query: Is it best to let mallard ducks in- 
cubate their own eggs or collect the eggs and have 
them incubated? I have a pair of widgeons. 
you think they will breed? I have bean told 
they will not breed this far south in captivity. 
The mallard drake bullies the widgeon. Had I 


better separate them?—W. M., southern Califor- 
nia. 

Answer: The mallards will hatch their own 
young. J would have said that widgeons and 
other birds that nest north would not breed 


south, but a Florida resident writes me reecntly 
he has bred Canada geese and canvasbacks, so 


Do | 


you should stand a chance with the widgeons. It | 


would be better to keep them separate from the 
mallards. You do not say if you have an 
artificial or natural pond for the ducks, but you 
should have reeds and other water plants about 
the edges, both in the water and on the shore, 
for food and hiding places. But in your location 
why not breed birds we can’t breed in the North? 


Birds from Norway 

Query: Can you tell me about some 
wegian game birds? Father tells me of a bird 
he calls the tiur, which appears to be as large as 
our wild turkey hens. Then the 
which I think is the same as our spruce grouse; 
aarfugh, which I think may be the black game. 
We are considering bringing in some for the 
Black Hills and where there is natural timber.— 
F. J, South Dakota. 

Answer: So far*as IT know, Norway has two 
kinds of rype, the skov rype, which ts the ‘willow 
grouse, and the fjeld rype, lagopus albus and 
lagopus alpina, respectively. Your black game 


Nor- | 


skogrype, | 


would likely be the black grouse, but I do not | 


know your Norwegian name for it. The tiur, 
as you describe it, would be the capercalzie, the 
largest of the grouse family, also known as cock- 
of-the-woods; they are larger than the snow cock 
of the Himalayas, which ranks second in size. 
The capercalzie inhabit the pine woods of north- 
ern Europe. They have been shipped alive as far 
as Vancouver Island, where a score were released, 
and also tc Ontario, where a similar number were 
released in Algonquin Park. I do not know of 
other importations, if any. They will not live on 
the prairie but should be all right in pine forests. 
Norway also has a hazel grouse which is found 
chiefly in the pine forests. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





< « - 


*“Tarnedge Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion . 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 


Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver foxes is an interest 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—no other breedet 
in the world has won more than one. 
Free booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 
tadena, Calif. 
























Learn Fur Farming— 
Y E AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


B 0 0 K Industries. 1928 Edition. 


176 pages—beautifully printed and 

illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 


Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Mi t 














ESSEX BLUE and SILVER F OXES 


Are bred in the heart of the Northern Rockies. 
Their rugged qualities make them most desirable 
for foundation stock. Literature Free. 


ESSEX FOX FARM 
ESSEX MONTANA 
Bordering Glacier National Park 














Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fo* 
business, Helpful Hints for thos«@ 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issue, 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 


FOX BREEDERS! We are Authorized Distributors 


* for The ffrench Remedy Com 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 

No. 1 Fuil Strength for the adults ae. 
No. 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 

s - Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Price: [sox of 500 Capsules $20. 

Colorado Supply House 
2854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 
BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still clearer 
the advice of the text. Included in the volume are the 
rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a list of 
records made both here and abroad. Without doubt the 
best selling bvok on this subject which we have ever 
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RIED ADVE itt 


Wvetsoniellentoerstoanethe UL — 

Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 

rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER’ INSERTION 

FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 

TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE —LIVE BIRDS 
DOLLAR, and —_— vg ACCOMPANY ie oye 

as we cannot afford to keep an endless number o 

small accounts in this department. Each number and RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require shooting preserve. 

that you submit as references the names of two repu- Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All 


walks of life, 


find this classified advertising the cheapest 


NG 


distributed all over Amepica—and you will 
and 
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Birds and Animals 


Homesteads and Lands 








live 
most 





effective you can buy. 


Birds and Animals _ 


Lupton, Mich. 
Wm. Mattison, Mar. 








fowl. 





The Mackensen Game Park | 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


birds shipped are wild trapped on ord 


Grousehaven Game Farms 


S. W. Long, Game Keeper 


er, 











| BREED FUR ANIMA 


For Pleasure and Profit 
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Squab Company, 429 
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Prices 
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lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes f t 

bird or animal 1 e. Wholesal pulnss eal bode 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.: 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapo 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


1264 Tyler St., N.E. 
Crown Iron Works Co. ci 








Breed squabs and 
make money, 
by millions at higher 


ohne Peafowl | | | oi breeding For. Mink, "Muskrat, Beaver, Hesccoan, 
Pheasants Cranes Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, ete. Sample copy | 
Partridges Swan — a ge U. 8S. and Canada $1.00 per year, 

° ‘oreign $1.50, 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks é AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Deer Foxes Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota | 
Rabbits Raccoons s : — = 


Sold 


than 


prices 
chickens, Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing how to do 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. 


for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
a) Street, Melrose High- 


Ask 





Groves pay enormous 


AVOCAD dividends. 100% or 


more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
—commence bearing next year. Chance on 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, Illus, 
Book FREE. Avocado Park Groves, 0. L., Miami, Florida 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 





farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishi 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas Cite 
ans. 4 


7-4 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur. 

farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City 
Kans. 6-28 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for eash, no matter 

where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., 507 Brownell, Lineoln, Nebr. 
100 ACRES OR more in Ontario, 

acre for Fur farm or Camp. 


Heath, Olean, New York. 











$2 


Canada, at an 
Write E 


Game fish. 








Kennel Department _ 


FOR SALE, Spot, my four-year-old coonhound, extra 
voice, steady tree barker, as good as roams the hills 

and swamps of Kentucky, over $200.00 worth of 

caught from him last season. If you buy Spot, at 

— I pay express. Lube Beadles, $121, Mayfield, 
y. 





fur 





BROKEN POINTER DOG 
spotted stanch on points, 
looking fellow. C. 


3 yrs. old, white and liver 
retriever good nose, good 
O. D. $45 on 5 days trial. You 
Pay express if returned. We have others at summer 
prices. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: PORTER 
opossum hound. 





stud 
to train. 
Stud dogs, 

Stanford 





my five year old 
Last season twelve coons 
opossums. Make me a price on him. Will 


trial. Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, BEAUTIFUL puppies four 
months old from daughter of Dual Champion Flint of 

Avendale and imported sire Horsford Herb. Prices 

reasonable. G. K. Clarke, Broomfield, Colo. 

YOUR PUPPY WANTS supplied. We have or can 
procure the finest puppy of any desired breed most 

reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hermosa Ken- 

nels, Federal and Fifty-fifth. Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE: MY broke pair of black and tan, two 
and one-half year old rabbit hounds. Will ship any- 
where for twenty-five dollars. Fifteen days trial. Love 


coon and 
and forty 
ship on 




















MINK 


Are very easily cared for. Require little space. | | 
Produce large litters and wonderful profité. 


HERCULEAN FUR FARMS 


Comfrey, 


Breeders of Alaskan MINK Silver Foxes and Blues 
finest quality. Orders booked for summer delvvery. 






























New Zealand Reds — ¢ 

MAKE BIG MC 

and pay you fo! 

i ares 
—Cnhinchillas $4 eac 

82-page illustrated book, cata: 

a mesg af 3 4 hy 

min ‘ox, etc., for big 

‘ENTERPRISE CO., Box 





iD 
raise skunk 
OUTDOOR 


GIAN HARES 
Shinchilias — Flemish Giants 





arming magazine, 
ts all for 10e, Ad 
6, ” 


Holmes Park, 











NEW AND USED 


Sent C. O. D. Express. 
Pay Express Charges 





YEAR%@ 
skels)’4 
of the 


nence. Directory of Clubs and Assoz!ations. Beauti- ae “ pe 

fully" iustrated. “Answers, all auestinns on Ravoit- | | Gerrish’s Indiana Spinners double 20c each 
agement. How to market Furs and Meat. Now being | 1 

completed, Send 30c (postage, etc.) teday for your Good Grade Trout Flies 6 for 25¢ 
copy. “‘Should be in every Rabbit-Man‘'s  Library.”’ 25 Flies $1.00 


Desk 45, AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
447 SO. HEWITT ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





128 Pages. Articles by Rabbitmen of National Promi- 


Postage 10¢ each 


Inc., 





MUSKRATS—SELECTED LARGE, dark, ranch raised. 





You 


» | | New Martin Automatic Reels $3.90 each 
New Meisselbach Auto Reels $4.50 each 


Gerrish’s Indiana Spinners 15¢ each 


G.W.GERRISH, Twin Falls, Idaho 











The right foundation stock for oe our 247 
acre ranch in Logan County, Colorado. ze us furnish ov FLIES ¥ . 
you stock and get the benefit of our experience. No. 1. bg td Fagg ee ee f* Pt ¥3,00. 
Selected, Rite 00 pair; a 2. Selected. $10.00 pair; Knife $1.25 value, 60c Plugs, $1.00 value—assort 
No. & Kits selected, $10.00 pair. 10% discount on ss see @ ; a eaten 2 ge ag 
caine ae Carn cneceonnth cash erith ment of 6, $3.00. Silk line. 50 yds., $2.00 value, $1.25. 


five pair or more. 
order, balance C, O. D, All orders 
summer and fall delivery F. O. B. our ranch. 
and reserve your stock now. Out West 


401 Temple Court Bldg., Denver. Colorido. 


aceepted for 
Be sure 
Fur Company, 


Pflueger Buckeye Reel, $6.00 value, 
guaranteed or money back. 
Fisherman’s 
Louis, Mo. 


late $3.50. Sati 


sfaction 


Catalogue free with order. 
Supply Co., Jefferson & Olive Sts., St. 
7- 















































JOIN US—RAISE Silver and Blue foxe: co-operatively, | FISHERMEN—IT'S NEW! Catch more fish. Get _a 
No capital, Small monthly dues. Moaey back guar- Camouflaged — TUG leader. Fish can’t see it! 35c. 
antee. Income over $300 yearly. Write. Wm. Speck | Trout or Bass fly free with each leader. Fletcher- 
Associates, 229 Perkins, Richmond, Maine. tr | Fletcher, 1786 N. Lake, Pasadena, California. tf 
MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Northern stock $12. pair. SPORTSMAN—KICKAPO LURE, makes them bite 
Specially selected breeders $15. pair. Order now for when everything else fails, nothing like it, fish can’t 
fall delivery. B. J. Hourigan, Browns Valley, Minn resist it, 50c postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Charles 
Se = = : Davis, Box No. 202, Rutland, Mass. 
PHEASANT AND BANTAM eggs. Before buying eggs | 
get- our free price list; from absolutely pure bred | FLY MAKERS MATERIAL. Complete line of imported 
stock. Meiner’s Game Farm, North Olmsted, Ohio. | feathers, tinsel. gut, hooks and bulk feathers. Whole- 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, | peg Write for price list. Shoff Tackle Co., 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- | €mt ‘Wasi. 6-3 
sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. | gegen he oe BACeLe flies. Long 
PROFITABLE FUR RABBITS: Pedigreed Chinchillas, streamer tail feathers. No pork bait needed. 3 for 
Havanas, Silver Black Fox. Literature 4c. Ransom | es Heinzelmann Mfg. Co., 313 E. 12th, Kansas City, 
Rabbitry, Geneva, Ohio. - | Mo. 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish Giants, | FISHLINE SINKERS CAST your own. | All popular 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, sizes. Complete instructions with mold, $1.00. Dolph 
New Bethlehem, Pa. Manufacturing Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 6-3 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN Mississippi Valley minks. 


Orders taken any time. Cold 


Homer, Minn. 


Spring Fur Farms, | 


RODS REPAIRED AND rewound. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. 
Emporia, K 


6- 


Kendall, Kans. 


Prices reasonable. 
a 

















$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipment on approval. 
Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-fifth. Denver, Colo. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 
and Ch. Horsford Shelah. Field trial and show 
bred. Mrs. W. J. Hardin, Newton, New Jersey. 
THOROUGHBRED OORANG AIREDALE pups. Males 
$15; females $10. Satisfaction, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio. 
TWO APRIL LITTERS of registered Setter puppies 
Pictures on request, $25 each. Also some trained 
dogs $30 up. H. J. Dunavant, Jet, Okla. 
SPRINGERS., BROOD MATRONS 
Champion breeding cheap. Selling out. 
California. Box 966, Miles City, Montana. 
FOR SALE: COON, opossum and skunk hound, als 
broke rabbit hound. All dogs sold on trial. Love 
Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
FOR SALE: TWO American Brown 
males. Also Irish Water Spaniel 


Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
PET RHESUS MONKEY for sale. Two years old. 1 OFFER FOR SALE THE BEST COON, skunk and 
Great attraction. Never sick. $50 or trade twin oppossum hounds in the south. I pay return express 
portable motor, Ray Maxeiner, Mellen, Wis. charges if not satisfied. Trial. Write me your wants, 

SALE JACK AND cottontail rabbits. Mink, Muskrats, | H._Hornsby, Middleton, Tennessee. 
Webb, Protection, Kansas. -3 FOR SALE: RED Buck, my famous coon and opossum 
ae r “ ae age 7 " : on hound as good as hunts, Make me a price. Will 
<- ms 4 og ng — Fox Fur rabbits. Thos. | ship anywhere on fifteen days trial. Love Bradley, 

fe *—*.-*— 7-3 | Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
Minn. | | CUB BLACK BEARS for sale nice and tame. A. E. | POR SALE: MY four registered fox and wolf hounds, 
OI alee Bs ln two females and two males. Fast and game to kill, 
. a $30 each. Walker strain, give 15 days trial. George 
Fishing Tackle Fleer, Mount Morris, Ill. 

— FOR SALE: PEDIGREED Police pups, grown dogs 
| and bred females. Also Cocker Spaniels, shipped 
| BEST PRICES ON anywhere. Write Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, N. D. 

HUSKY HARLEQUIN GREAT Dane female puppy, 





by Ch. Southwick Don 











and puppies. 


Moving to 








Water Spaniel fe- 
female and pups. 





S. Zelinske, Redgranite, Wis. 

FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. Young 
dogs, also ‘“‘big game’’ airedales. Yameasea Farm, 

Sheridan, Oregon. 





RABBITS, COONHOUNDS AND Combination hounds 
for sale; trained and pups, Blueticks. Anton Retzer, 
Fredonia, Wis. 


RABBITHUNTERS, make me a price on a real 




















pair of rabbithounds on trial. Lube Beadles, 
Mayfield, Ky. 
PURPLE RIBBON, REGISTERED, extreme eared. 
Black and Tan foxhounds. B. B. Nowlin, Sugar- 
house, Utah. 
IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES $25 up. Bred bitch, also 
young — stud. Altura Kennels, Rural Delivery, FE! 
Paso, Texas. 
rege. | 
FOR SALE: A pair of real rabbit hounds, also a good 
opossum and skunk dog. Norris Bros., R 3, Adair- 
ville, Ky. 
ENTIRE STOCK OF Dead grass colored Chesapeakes, 
all ages. Christensen, P. O. Box 592, Chula Vista, 
Calif. 





FOR SALE: SOLID black male Cocker Spaniel pup, 
pure bred $15. Ralph Drake, Mankato Kansas. 








BEAUTIFULLY MARKED PEDIGREED Boston Ter- 
rier puppies. Mrs. Jesse Smith, Hope, Ind. al 
COYOTE HOUND PUPS. Particulars write Walter 


R. Smith, 381 Ash St., 


50 RABBIT HOUNDS, 
Welsh, Mayport, Pa, 


Littleton, Colo. 
broken, good 


Harry 





ones. 
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Kennel Departmens 


Arms 








skunk and opossum hounds; fox, 
wolf and coyote hounds. Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, 
youngsters nicely started at $15.00 each. High class 
pointers and setters, fox terriers. All dogs sold on 
trial. Send ten cents for descriptive price list. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Mlinois. tf 
COONHUNTERS BARGAIN 
of my offer on Ted, one 
trained coonhounds, no faults, 
of his trails anywhere, four years old, 
on 30 days prepaid trial, Dorace Scott, 
Ca. 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES. Papers to register, 
imported and domestic breeding by nephew of Strong- 
heart. Females $15; males $25; bred females .$65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 
approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 5-6 
FOR SALE, male and female rabbithounds, farm 
raised, broke to gun, ard all day hunters, two years 
old, will hold the trail and drive a rabbit until shot 
or holed. Pair $25.00 on 15 days trial, prepaid to you. 
Dorace Scott, D42, Calhoun, Ga. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. j 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Trish, English, Gor- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Towa. tf 
BUY A BEAGLE 
performer and producing 
Champion Sam Patch Grit. 
and facts. Masterly Beagles 


FOR SALE—COON, 











take advantage 
of Georgia’s most famous 
guaranteed to get 90% 
$45.00 buys him 
D201, Calhoun, 


BUYERS, 











Kentucky, 
and Cat 
Opossum 
Rabbit 
tf 


Berry, 











sired by the greatest field 
Beagle of all time, Field 
Send for puppy sale list 
Reg. Johnsoncreek, Wis. 


sale: 


puppy, 





Tenn., offers for 
coonhounds $50 and up; rabbit 
and pointers. Try the best first. 
I pay express. 7-3 
FOR SALE: PEDIGREED police puppies ~ $15 wu uD; also 
grown dogs. Imported Strongheart bloodlines; greys, 
blacks, whites. Shipped C. O. D,. and approval. TT. M. 
Helmer, Hannaford, N. Dakota. tf 
SPORTSMEN—READY TO SELL 
years old, good routers, steady 
$25.00 gets them on fifteen days 
Lyons, Springfield, Tennessee. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS (pedigreed) 
bon sire, Grand Sire Port of Avandale. 
stokes Betsy Bess. Liver and white, 
U. S. Nelson. Olivia, Minn. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. yenuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE: MY three year old combination hound. 
Open trailer; wide ranger, true treer. All night 
hunter and rabbit proof. For $45 on trial. Jeff Byrd, 


KENNELS, 

Thoroughly broken 
hounds $25; setters 
Get_catalog and now 


FRYE’S FINGER, 








Dan and Dixie two 
drivers, and tonguers 
trial. D-34 Mack 





PUPS, blue rib- 
Dam Laver- 
Prices right. 

















Rl. B_ 14, Sedalia, Ky. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Fur Finders. Money 
makers, Long trial. Purebred blueticks, redbones, 
blacktans. Free _ catalog. Kaskaskia River Kennels, 
HC20, Herrick, Til. 

WATER SPANIELS. PUPS. Half Irish, half cocker. 
Well bred parents. Retrievers on land and_ water. 

Males $15.00. Females $12.50. Charles Gallagher, 
Spencer, Towa. 

CHESAPEAKE PUPS FOR sale, born and raised in 


Cut Foot 
Deer 
8-2 
puppies from im- 
Germany and 
Kahler, Apple- 


and 
Narrows, 


the ice waters of Lake Winnibigoshish 
Sicux, partially broke $25. Williams 
River, Minn. 
GERMAN POLICE PEDIGREED 
ported trained Champion Shepherd of 
Strongheart Kennel blood, Arthur M. 
ton, Wis. - 
SPRINGERS: THOROUGHBRED ~ BROOD 
due soon, partially trained. Puppies by 
out of dams by Champions, Siskiyou Kennels, 
Ore. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: A few young females, 
and partly trained, for sale cheap. Send for free 
list and pictures. G. L. Gosney, Dayton, Wash. 6-3 
LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES finest breeding mark- 





THOROUGH ~~matrons, 
Champions 
Medford, 





, trained 















































ings type. Lowest prices. Hermosa Kennels, Fed- 
eral_and Fifty-fifth, Denver, Colo. 
OLD TIME LONG EARED black and tan Foxhound 
puppies. Purple ribbon bred, unrelated strains. 
Edwin Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. et 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction. Willis A. 
White, Geneva. New York 3-10 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES, silky coated; reg- 
istered; extremely large strains. E. Kulbeck, 
Havre, Mont. 
FIFTY BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds, well broken. 
Trial. Twenty puppies. M. W Baublitz, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 4-6 
TWELVE INCH BEAGLES .; by champions. Want 
Purdey hammerless. George Schmeling, German- 
town, Wis. : 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND Greyhounds. Raised 
and priced right. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, maaan. 
t 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Triangle Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 6-3 
LIVER AND WHITE Springer Spaniel puppies for 
sale. D. Paulsen, 818 Galena St., Toledo, Ohio. 
ENGLISH SETTER FEMALE, year old and Jan. pups. 
All papers. W. Whittingham, Arpin, Wis. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Supplies. 
Catalogue. Kaskennels, AC86, Herrick, Til. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 11-28 
BEAGLES PUPS: MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. 
Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 6-3 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners. 
__ Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 
GREAT DANES, _ registerable. Tanana eee 


Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ed Leichtle, 
_ Cold Spring, Ky. 8-3 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial, Dixie Kennels, 

A8, Herrick, TIL 








“EW METHOD GUN BLUER, 


Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a peas 
No heating is necessary he 


encore phon finish on 5 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-8 Bradford, Pa. 
B BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 

















SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
TAS ag Gun repairs, ene and special shells, 
sights kno’ 
YANKEE’S SPECIALTY COMPANY, S51E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


| Arms 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
















Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 








Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 

















1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 














HOFFMAN BLUING SOLU TION—After you have spent 
your money for mysterious formulas and quick methods 


of bluing your guns and have met with failure, re- 
member Hoffman Bluing Solution, which has been on 
the market for six years. Sold with money-back guar- 


antee, which none of our imitators can do. This is the 
solution used exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company’s 
fine guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thousands 
of professional gunsmiths, recommended by Major Whelen 








in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmithing,’’ by Landis, Crossman 
Askins, Curtis, and all authorities on firearms, $2.50 
per bottle and sold with money-back guarantee if it 
does not do what we claim. Hoffman Chemical Co., 
Ardmore, Okla. tf 
GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 


“The American Rifleman’’ will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. ‘This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. tf 
BISLEY .38-40, 5% 
Colt, 4% barrel, 
.32 long, 6 barrel, target 
mold, perfect, $25.00; early 
25.00; several reloading tools. 
cartridges, E. E. Robinson, 
Francisco, 





barrel, $35.90; Bisley .45 
Pre-war Smith & Wesson, 
sights, square grips, tools, 
Ballard rifle, fine condition, 
WANT .40-70 Ballard 
3178 Washington, San 


new 
$35.00; 





“SPORTING STOCKS” FOR Springfield, Krag and all 

bolt rifles from $20. to $40, finest of walnut, circasian 
and_ black. Inleted blanks from $10 up aceording to 
wood. Fine Springfield sporter, new. Accessories and 
checking tools. Finest yew staves for bows. Stamp for 
photo. R. D. Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 








GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Fishing tackle. I will 

trade, buy or sell all makes. Write for special cash 
prices on new guns. Send stamps for big bargain list. 
The ‘‘Reliable Gun Man’ will save you money and give 
you prompt service. Emil C. Novotny, 324 Jackson St. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 7-3 
FOR TRADE—Weiss Alpine Sterno type 7x25 Binocu- 

lars for a 35 Remington Automatic rifle. These 
glasses were recommended to me by J. A. MeGutre for 








big game hunting and cost $65.00. W. J. Tiffany, 14 
Sixth Ave. S. W.. Aberdeen, S. D. 8-3 
THREE BARREL GUNS—$125; Over-Under $149.50; 
all new; 12-16-20 gauges. Model 39, lever action, 
Marlin .22 cal. Rifles, $23.95. Buffalo-Newton Rifles, 
all ecalibres, $60 regular; special, $29.95. Sloans, 88 
Chambers St., New York, 
SALE OR TRADE: Field glasses; eight and twelve 
power prism binoculars; typewriter; checkwriter; Hol- 
ton cornet. Want shotgun, rifle, revolver. Earl War- 
ring, Newhartford, Iowa. 





30-06 
25-20 


OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 cartridges, $2. per 100; 
match, $3. per 100; .32-40, $2.50; 45 auto $3.; 














S. S. $1.25; New Savage Sporter .30-06, $26. dD. O. 
Amstutz, Reasom, Kans. 

GUN STOCK BLANKS, French or Circgssian walnut 
sporters from $2.50. Delivered free. Quality de luxe 

from $5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly Ltd., 75 Bath Street, 

Birmingham, England. Cae 2-10 

SHOTGUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Lowest prices. 
Cartridges free. Send stamp for catalog. Toledo 

Sportsmen’s Supply, Toledo, Ohio. 

GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, 


$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 

Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 

NEW LEFEVER GUNS fitted with non-selective Miller 
Single Trigger. Price $35.00. Miller Single Trigger 

Mfr., Millersburg, Pa. 6-4 

SELL—BIG STOCK of new and used guns. We trade, 
What have you? Firearms list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, 

Milan, Minn. 

RIFLE TELESCOPES 
for catalog. Malcolm 

2s. 


1600 
7-3 











Send 
Auburn, 
7-3 
GUNS, NEW AND USED. No catalogs. Please state 
kind wanted. Earl Russell, Monmouth, IIL. 7-2 
WANTED MAXIM SILENCER for .22 rifle. W. 8. 
Moore, 211 T & P Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


FOR hunting and target. 
Rifle Telescope Co., 











IRISH—SPRINGER PUPS $10; $15. G. C. Parker, 
Dillmore, N. ¥. 





USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 
Dept. B, Owego, New York. 2-tf 





shotguns and rifles, all gauges 
Smith, $34.50; Fox, $31.; Baker, 
$27.50; Lefever, $24.; Davis, $17.50; Remington and 
Winchester pump, 54350: Winchester model 94 carbine, 
$27.; Remington model 14A, $39.50; Savage model 99A, 
$31.; Winchester Model 54, $40.5 Marlin model 93, 
$26.75; ea model 30, $41.; Savage model 40, 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 


and calibers. L. Cc. 





bolt action, $27.5 Wanger's, 522L Market St., Phila., 
Pa. 
WANTED—16 GAUGE Winchester matted rib. For 





sale: Remington .22 long rifle. Automatic, practically 
new. Len D. Robertson, Redfield, S. D. 
SALE, TRADE. 45 Colt automatic, .22 Savage. Want 
28 gauge. O. H. Gibson, R. R. 1, Ft “Branch Ind. 








MAXIM SILENCER for .22 
T & P Bldg. Dallas, 


WA! ANTED: 
__ Moore, 


Fille. W. &. 


211 }, Texas. : 





Foxes 
TARNEDGE-BORESTONE FOX Ranches 





are NOT on 


a pelting basis as are other ranches stocked with 
ordinary foxes. The demand existing for these animals 
for breeding purposes means 100% additional profit for 











you with no greater expense. Primus Silver-Black Fox 
Ranch, Middletield, Ohio. 

ALL STAR SILVER Foxes, related to Sybil, World's 
Champion. Also Blue Foxes, Mink, Raccoon, Chin- 

chilla Rabbits, Muskrats. Buy NOW. Minnesota 8S 

ver Fox & Fur Company, 1679 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 
time. Can teach any recder of this magazine how 

to get them. Write for particulars, W. A. er 


Stanstead, Que. , 


Where ' To ao. 


MAY, JUNE AND JULY for Tarpon and general fish- 














ing Florida Keys. Now booking Yacht Lady May 
for entire summer. Particulars. Geo.* E. Andrews, 
Box 87, West Palm Beach, Fla. 7-3 
INFORMATION FOR $1 about the Peace River coun- 
try. Big game hunting, fishing. trapping,  home- 
steading in Canada. W. S. Keily, Hudson Hope, B. C., 
Canada, 

MOOSE AND DEER hunting in a new district; also 


lake trout fishing. Write Graham & Wilde, Dryden, 
Lo. Se 7-2 








Indian Cites 


ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, 
$1.00; Dozen Selected 





Headbeads, 


BOW, AI : 
Arrowheads, $2. 


Watch fobs, 





Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata 
logue, 25¢. ‘‘Everything Indian.’" Den Curios. Pre 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. 0. ve Harbor Springs, Mich 7-6 
PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS—Old beaded Indian 
trappings, rare old guns, pistols, swords, dagger 
beautiful mineral specimens, fossils, pioneer dishes. 
Illustrated lists, ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 








Camera and Photo Supplies 











MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
raphy, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 
QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS FROM your snap-shot 

negatives. 8x10, 7xll—65c; 10x12—$1. Three same 
$1.50 and $2.50 respectively Hobby Shop, Six, Traf- 
fic Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 8-3 
GRAFLEX CAMERA, 4 x 5, f3.5 lens roll film and 

plates, $35. Jas. Herbertson, West Brownsville, Pa. 





Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


The author spent many months in Africa for the purpose 
of photographing animals in their native haunts, and 
this book is a record of his adventures while capturing 
the photographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illusteations. On this trip no animal was shot except 
for food or to save human lives, and the photographs 
whiek the author secured are wonderful—his experiences 
mos, interesting. 311 pages, $9.25 postpaid. 


DOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 





1824 Curtis Street, De nver, Colo. 








Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rug, 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. Allsupplies for tax 
idermists, head*forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and. sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 


skins for M. J. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 Gates Ave., BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


TAXIDERMISTS 





FURRIERS TANNERS 


. McFADDEN @ SON 
3024 West Sana Ave. 





SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’ Ss 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
many eo that will be attractive 

for the “DEN 
oO. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 
Lander, Wyo. 




















NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS — Fox Fur 

Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25e. F. Schumacher & Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 7-6 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 

natural paper forms for game heads and. artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced.  Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Tilustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: A large newly mounted 53 inch spread 

Alaska Moose Head 28 points, side palms 14 inches 
wide. A head of the best class, perfect in every way. 
Smaller newly mounted moose heads. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 5-6 
FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted Big Horn Rocky Moun- 

tain Sheep Heads, Buffalo Heads, Elk Heads, Deer 
Heads, Sets of Horns, Elk Tusks, No lists issued. 
State what you want. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 


ville, Ontario. 5-6 


FOR SALE: MOOSE, Elk, Mountain 
Heads, Expert handled to mount. Also scalps tb 
mount your horns, Trade prices to all, Edwin Dixon, 
Unionville, Ontario. 5-6 
FOR SALE: A large newly mounted 31 point Alaska 
Woodland Caribou Head. A head of the best class 
in every way. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 5-6 
FOR SALE: TANNING, furrier, 
also boat factory. Death forces sale. 
Gambsky, Third St., Menasha, Wis. 
TAXIDERMISTS’—F or soggy Supplies. 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, y. Cambridge, Ohio. 





Sheep and Deer 








building; 
Henry 


taxidermist 
Bargain, 








Write for 
G9 





Wild | Duck 4 Attractions 


Attract Wild Duck 






















































Denver, Colo. 


Outdoor Life Ee} Outdoor Recreation 











Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
377.95 [ana : 
M ag Ic Eyes 7 Meer roca POWER® 16 sinocuLaR. 


8 Lenses — Eyes that 
wil 

vision over 15 to 25 square miles. See 
the multitude of things these power- 
ful lenses will show you. They conquer dis- 
tance and bring distant objects before your 
very eyes. Wonderful for hunters, natural 
ists, tourists, etc. 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular under $30 
Fight fine sparkling precision ground day and 
night lenses, No wonder they give crisp clear 
cut details expansive field and great range. 





15-25 
Miles uted focusing scale 1 to 12 on middle bar. 
Case and straps free. Order one today while 
TRIAL they last. Only $7.95 C.O.D. Free Trial 

for fivedays. Money hesk if you want it. 


FREE! CATALOG acy st10 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical intru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
all en torma eon how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMAURIER CO. Dept. 18 

















extend your | 


Only 434” high. Fine compass on top. Grad- | 


ELMIRA, N. Y 





FIRE CUBES 
for quick, sure way to start wood, 
coal fire in homes, out of doors. 
Indispensable for sportsmen, me- 

chanics, vacationists. Package 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 
ANTiSEKTIN Ideal Mosquito Repellant. Does the work. 
No smell, not greasy, doesn’t stop perspiration. Prevents sun- 
burn, pleasant. Tube 25c. 

FLASHL.GHT needs no battery, generates its own juice. 
Convenient vest pocket size, brilliant light, elegant, durable, 
always ready for use. Price mailed $6. 




















Includes solid leather combination pocket | 
and shoulder si case with two straps. 
Weighs 124 | oz. 


nivenses focus. Used 
glasses, 


nd 
monoculars, all in pon condition; 33 
to 7 e carry everything in field- 
to 24-power,also microscopes. 
Satisfaction. guaranteed after 10 day’s 
trial or money refunded | 
. ALDEN LORING 
Box D-182 O-we-go, N. ¥ 





FIRST AID KIT 


For medical and surgical emergency 
care, with snake bite kit, instruction 


book. 
$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 























e Direct from makers. 
alris wee Ideal sporting mater- 
ial. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall 87 Stornoway, Scotland 












GOV'T. JOBS 


Pay $35 to $70 weekly. M btn 
en, List 


16 ats Home or oon — 
an low to Qualify mated Eee 









































ANT. LELLEP, Box 388 SAN FRANCISCO sit ade 
a spend Spring, Summer and Fell 
BUILD YOURSELF a_ Serviceable Satisfactory Boat Why Not gathering butterflies, | insects? I bu 
during your spare time using our ready cut materials. bundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort! 
Row, sail, duck, runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor ae 4 See ee ware ee ee 
speedsters, ete. 55 designs, Send 25¢ for catalog. stamps) for’ my illuste tad Prespec lg A 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw, West “s sending Ma! Fo . 
Mich. T- mR. SINCLAIR Dealer In Insects 
a a : Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californi& 
USED MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS: All ~ ee lowest om 
prices. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. New easy ’ ‘ STR, vr. . ; 
payment plan. Motorcycle parts, supplies. Catalog free. a Pg | Ol bE al cae a. complete, 
Floyd Clymer, ‘‘Largest Motorcycle Dealer in the *.. y two days, $75 takes it, cost $210. Write 
West.’ Denver, Colo tf Shiffer, Box 364, Lebanon, Pa. 
WANT U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB, commence $115- ‘ 
$250 month? | Men-women, 18-55, trained at home Archery Equipment 
in three weeks, Write Ozment’s Instruction Bureau, 
161, St. Louis, Mo. 5-8 ag mr TACKLE MATERIAL won second in Rocky 
a sa MAY = ‘ - < ‘ } tain Championship. Handmade tackle. Free 
MEN—DOES WORK in romantic, wealthy South Amer- — : . nd 
ica appeal to you? Fare and expenses paid. List booklet. Geo. Needham, 2819 West 43rd, Denver. 
free, South American Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, | ARCHERY TACKLE YEW bows, material. Quality 
Detroit, Mich. _Teasonably priced. Satisfaction guaranteed, Olympic 
MEN, ENTER U. 8S. Mail service; $142-$225 month; | Yew Archery Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 7-2 
steady; paid vacations; experience unnecessary. For = 
letails, write Norton Inst., 1517 Temple Court, Denver, * 
— Pictures and Postcards 
ALCOHOL BOOK. 248 pages, 60 illustrations, Malting, COWBOY ARTIST Charles Russell Art pictures for 
mashing, fermenting, distilling, denaturing, $3.00 post- | framing. — Twenty subjects. Quarter brings sample 


Queen, Arkansas. 


Best results. 
Cole- 


paid. G. O. Shaver, publisher, O-2, De 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. 







































































Food is the secret man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington, D. C. tf 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Muskgrass MARRIAGE PAPER—Big issue with descriptions, pic- 
bring ducks in tlocks. Terrell’s fa- tures, names, addresses, 25c. No other fee. Sent 
mous sure-growing seed sent any- | sealed. Monitor, Box 2265, Boston, Massachusetts. _ tf 
where for fall planting, while supply 
lasts. Liberal discount until Sep- REAL HARRIS TWEED, Aristocrat of Homespuns, 
tember 15. Muskgrass now ready direct from the makers by mail. Samples free. Any 
Wild Rice i, Wild Celery ready { length cut. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 7-5 
ae yd ree booklet. Write “x ° . ay restorative , 
ERR tig a euatiC FARM nue THE PILL THAT will—new = re a gp es 
355A BI. Oshkosh, Wisconsin Absolutely amazing results. $ proves it. Adaress 
mene Dr. Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG money. Excellent opportu- 
Attract Wild Ducks and Fish nity Travel. Experience unnecessary. Write, Amer- 
Natural aquatic food plants will ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 6-6 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks | BREWING BY ONE who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
to your favorite waters. Plant etc. Book, $1.00. — John Joseph Mulligan, Lock 
CELERY. an E, WILD | Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 7-3 
EL ) Ss Ss 
guaranteed to st . pose s. MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, description, 
Prices reduced, extra discount many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
on early orders. Write for ex- Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
pert planting advice and free MEN—BIG PAY, | working romantic South America. 
" . “ _ literature. Fare, expenses paid. South American Service Bureau, 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. | 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 6-3 
RPMS ie LL WINE, FORMULA FOR making of fine wines. In- 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. More structions simple and complete, $1, General Supplies, 
food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 Box 531, Kankakee, III. 
F oT 2 Sugges ' — 
Manatic Pari 352 2 he Oenk ee Wine, tes | MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 
a - —— antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for a | 87 C., Elgin, Texas. 6-3 
se eee delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, | TORACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 
Fait ail idee sat. if cured. Sent on trial! Frances Willard, Box 796, 
i ~ ~ Los Angeles, Calif. a tf 
Old Coins BUY SELL TRADE, guns, binoculars, watches, dia- 
monds, gold, platinum. Sam Efron, 170 East 4th St., 
LEXINGTON CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, | St.Paul. Minn. 7-3 
$1 35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, _Colo. tf Baltimore, Md. tf 
CALIFORNIA” GOLD—Quarter size, 27¢; half-dollat | BRITISH GIRLS seck American husbands. Proposition 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 10c. Cliffe, 16 Cambridge St., London, S. W., Eng- 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf land. 6-12 
M. (KE BOWER 3;0ATS, HOUSEBOATS, canoes.  Litera- 
e ture free Weesho-Uco, 3lst Postal Branch, Detroit, 
Trapping Mich. 
TRAP SUCCESSFULLY. LEARN the personal meth- | BUILD YOUR OWN_ Tourists Kitchenette from simple 
ods and secrets of old Canadian Trapper. Write Alg. plans._Blueprint_35_cents.__Freer, Brockport, N.Y. 
Allard, 47 4724 Des Erables, Montreal, Canada. 7-2 16-FOOT "ROWBOAT EASILY made. Blueprint 30c. 











SIX PROVEN COYOTE fox snare set drawings 50c. 
wa valuable circulars free. Will Tyson, Dietrich, 
daho, 7-2 
TRAPPER’S POCKET GUN 40c! Kills game! 
ature for stamp. Grant's, 3lst Branch, Detroit, 





Liter- 
Mich, 





Weesho-Uco, 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
MAKE 12 FOOT Folding Rowboat. Blueprint 30c. 
Weesho-Uco, 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
COMICGRAPH—SEND DOLLAR and_ snapshot. 
hobby. Cartoonist Schmidt, Portsmouth, Ohio 








State 
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and list. Beartooth Curio Store, Red Lodge, Montana. 


GIRL PHOTOS. OWN my set of beautiful pictures of 
prettiest and most shapely girls in daring poses.  50c 
(coin). General Supplies, Box 531, Kankakee, III. 











_Books and Magazines 


~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING | 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How te suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


CUSTER FIGHT—WANT illustrated magazine articles 
1876-1885. — E. H, Hooper, 1336 Grand Avenue, 
Piedmont, Calif. 














Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By E. M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sportsman. 
His exciting adventures aft- 
er lions and other big game 
wiil interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
contains over 200 pages. 

Edition limited. 
$3 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 
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centage, 








er half 
all the 


board 


motors that 
are sold are 


NSONSs — 


Sold On Free Trial and Time Payment Plan 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1365 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Export Division, 75 West Street, New York City 
IN CANADA 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Lid., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. - Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


oe J ohnson Gs; 


Outboan Motors 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANU PAC YT URER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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VC SII 


MILES 
MILWAUKEE TO 
CHICAGO, JUNE2 


First, Second, Fourth and Sixth 








265 Miles in 
open sea in 
14:5:30 hours 


4 Twin Cylinder Models 











Fastwin—12 H.P. only 69 Ibs. 5 to 30 M.P.H 


Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book. 


12 
26 W. Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
15 E. 23rd Street, New York City 


he, 
i tee 


PO Nein, 


FIRE FLY 


Speeditwin—16 H.P. 85 only lbs. 6to 40 M.P.H. 


Fleetwin—6 H.P. only 55 Ibs. 4 to 25 M.P.H. 
Sportwin—2'/2 H.P. only 44 Ibs. 3 to 13 M.P.H. 


Evinrude Factory Branches: Sales and Service 


117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second Street, Portland, Ore. 







xg 
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MILES PER HOUR 
JUNE 4th 


OR the third time this year, Evinrude Speedi- 
twin breaks all world’s speed records, by aver- 
aging 38.436 M. P. H. for six one-mile heats, 

at Balboa, Calif., June 4. Boat, Fire Fly owned and 
driven by Charles Holt, Los Angeles amateur, 
powered with strictly stock model, 16 H. P. Evin- 
rude Speeditwin. Auspices So. Calif. Outboard 
Motor Boat Association and A. P. B. Association. 


Duplicating its triumph on the Hudson in the great 
Albany to New York Race, Evinrude Speeditwin, 
driven by 15-year-old Mary A. Richardson captured 
the Milwaukee to Chicago Marathon, making the 
96 mile run over the rough water of Lake Michi. 
gan in 4 hours, 2 minutes, 22 seconds and finishing 
39:29 minutes ahead of any other make motor. 


4~> 


On June 18 — in the “race of the century” — Boston to 
New York open sea marathon, Evinrudes again demon- 
strated their outstanding superiority. C. P. Stevens, driv- 
ing a strictly stock model Evinrude Speeditwin led the 
way, making the 265 mile run in the amazing time of 14 
hours, 5 minutes, 30 seconds. Second place captured by 
Al Buffington, third by J. L. Chapman fourth by H. Ross 
Maddocks — all using Evinrudes. 

<-> 
At Worcester, Mass.,on May 30, Evinrude Speeditwins took 
first in Class C Free-for-All, Class C Novice Race and the 
gruelling 10 mile Grand Free-for-All. Also placed second and 
third in all of these events and fourth in the Class C Novice 
Race, in addition to first, second and third in Time Trials. 

“> 
Friction-Reducing Ball and Roller Bearings on Connecting 
Rods, Crankshaft, Drive and Propeller Shafts — an impor- 
tant, original and exclusive Evinrude Speeditwin and Fastwin 
feature for longer life and greater speed. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


419 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 


Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 79 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
6304 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
64 King St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








